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MILL-TOWN SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


Three-quarters of a million dollars invested in schoo! 
property by one hundred and twenty-five mills. An annual 
expenditure of $125,000 in addition to the state and county 
appropriations. More than 18,000 children educated. These 
are just a few examples of what the cotton manufacturers 
are doing. We knew about this work, but we thought 
others didn’t. Therefore, it was an agreeable surprise to 

find that great business daily, The New York Commer- 
c/al, in its recent editorial on “Georgia’s Mill-Town Schools” 
declaring that the lack of school accommodations in New 
York City is far more pronounced than is the case in Geor- 
gia. We are reproducing the Commercial’s editorial on the 
succeeding pages and in order to assist this and other broad 
gauge newspapers in the good work that is begun, we have 
compiled some data on the mill-town school question which 
hay prove interesting. 

In the first place, the mills of the South are divided into 
three distinet sections on the subject of schools; the first 
section includes those mills that are located within the ineor- 
porate limits of a large town or city, where the mill children 
have access to the regular city schools; the second section 
includes those mills located in small towns where the schoo! 
system is supported either by a special school tax or by vol- 
untary cooperation on the part of the mills; the third see- 
tion includes those mills referred to by the Commercial 
that are located in separate communities, or so far outside 
the small towns as to make the town schools unavailable 
Tor the use of the mill children. 

We will consider this latter class of mills first, and in 
order to secure a more equitable average of figures, we will 
use Only the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, where the number of mills is great enough 
to make the averages worth considering. 

In North Carolina 31 such mills have spent on schoo! 
buildings $199,500, or $6,435.48 per mill. 

In South Carolina 45 mills have spent on sehool build- 
ines $199,605 or $4,435.70 per mill. 

In Georgia 30 mills have spent on school buildings $146,- 
385.89, or $4,879.52 per mill. 

In Alabama 18 mills have spent on sehool buildings 
$169,177.29, or $9,399.00 per mill. 

In North Carolina the annual amount spent by these 
same 31 mills for teachers and running expenses of the 
school in addition to the state appropriation was $36,743.98, 
while the average annual attendance was 4,873 pupils, or 
$7.54 per pupil. 

The 45 mills in South Carolina spend annually for the 
same item $43,613.57, with 6,971 pupils, or $6.25 per pupil. 

The 30 Georgia mills spent for this work $21,923.69 
last year, with 3,170 pupils, or $6.91 per pupil. 

The 18 Alabama mills spent for similar work $22,261.00, 
with 3,067 pupils, or $7.25 per pupil. 
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These averages show that the mills of this class in the 
states named maintain approximately the same standard 
of schools. That there is some variation between individual 
mills is true, it has to be so because of the varying size of 
the mill, but the average shows the general conditions. 
Furthermore, the small mill usually has to pay more per 
pupil than does the larger mill with more adequate facili- 
ties. For example, one small Alabama mill, with a school 
house valued at only $500 (probably a converted operative 
cottage) spends $15 per pupil per year in addition to the 
state appropriation. Another Alabama mill advises that 
they operate the school twelve months, or in other words 
keep the sehool going all the time. The report of one 
Georgia mill shows an annual expenditure of $28.00 per 
pupil, while a South Carolina mill school with an average 
attendance of 175 costs the company $17.14 per pupil. 

That the Commercial is right in its assertion that the 
need for schools grows faster than the financial ability of 
the state to take care of it, is shown by the following 
comparative figures from another Alabama mill town: An- 
nual amount appropriated by the state $500; annual 
amount spent by the mill $1,395. 

Let us take the ease of a South Carolina mill: The 
state and county pays $1,141.92; the mill pays the differ- 
ence, which, for the last school year, was $2,048.08. It 
should be noted here that these figures do not inelude 
money spent annually for welfare work, which also means 
educational work among the operatives. The amount spent 
on welfare work last vear by the mill just referred to was 
$1,410. 

Another South Carolina example shows the mill break- 
ing a little nearer even with the state and spending $1,696.40 
average per year for three years against the state appro- 
priation of $1,504.38. This mill also operates a kinder- 
garten at an added annual cost of $317.19 besides furnish- 
ing and heating the building. 

Let us now take up the mills of the second section, 
those located in towns where a special tax is assessed, or 
where the mill voluntarily cooperates. The report of the 
superintendent of schools in a North Carolina town of this 
character shows that the mills paid 90 per cent of the taxes 
and are, of course, liable for the issue of school bonds 
amounting to over $20,000. One of these mills bears about 
40 per cent of this local school tax. 

A South Carolina mill reports that their school district 
tax amounts to $3,000 per year, while the county school 
superintendent in another North Carolina town describes 
the arrangement with the six mills in his distriet where 
special school taxes are levied and the schools operate 
from eight to nine months per year. Some of these mill 
companies, who used to maintain mill-town sehools, still 
continue to furnish the building and equipment free of 
cost to the district. This condition has been found to be 
a common one among mills formerly located at the edge of 
a town and later included within its limits as the town in- 
creased in size. 

Another North Carolina mill, where the special tax 
system is used, pays $1,103.20 out of a total special tax 
of $1,451.05 toward school support. The state and county 
appropriation is $1,255,00. So far as is known there is 
not a child in that school district between the ages of eight 
and twenty-one years who cannot read and write. When 
the earlier conditions, referred to by the Commercial, are 
considered, this improvement is worth noting. 

The secretary of a South Carolina mill says, “we agreed 
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to join forces with the little town of —— and put 
up a $15,000 school building. There are 400 pupils alto- 
gether.” It is of interest to inquire further into this ex- 
ample and in so doing it develops that the mill pays 51 
per cent of the special tax levy of 10 mills. This does not 
include the state 3 mill tax levy for school purposes. This 
mill employs about 350 people and the average number of 
mill pupils attending school is 60. From this it would 
seem that in some instances, at least, the mills are doing 
much toward educating children in which they have no 
direct interest. 

Another example, and this time we are going to select 
a mill in Tennessee to show that conditions there are sim- 
ilar to those in the other southern states. The school build- 
ings were erected entirely at the expense of the mill costing 
$12,500. The mill keeps the buildings in good repair and 
in entirely sanitary condition, also paying for the heating, 
lighting, ete. The county furnishes eight teachers and pays 
the salaries of these teachers, giving this mill-town a graded 
school under the supervision of the county. However, in 
addition to this school, the mill found it necessary to carry 
on a primary school for children under six years of age, 
and also for children who have lived in the country dis- 
triets where they have had no school advantages, and who 
have become so large that they will not start in school in 
the regular primary department. These children are usu 
ally from ten to thirteen years of age. This mill manage- 
ment arranges to give them a start in the mill’s private 
primary school, usually about a year and then graduaté 
them to the larger graded school where they can usually 
start into the second or third grade. This additional school 
is financed entirely by the mill and was, as indicated, de 
signed to meet the peculiar conditions arising at th’s par- 
ticular mill town. 

One more exam] le of this kind will suffice. This o 
is a Georgia mill that formerly maintained its own schools, 
but in 1910 the property was taken in by the city and the 
buildings, worth about $5,000,°are used by the city and 
form a yart of the public school system. This mill still 
maintains a kindergarten at an annual cost of about $1,500. 

In considering the mills of the first section, probably a 
few extracts from a letter written by the president of a 
well-known Georgia mill that is located, like many others in 
the South, within the limits of a good sized city, will suffice 
to show the prevailing conditions. 

“Replying to vour favor of the 6th, would say that we 
do not appropriate any money for sehool buildings or for 
running schools. Our mill being situated in the ety of 
Augusta, Richmond county, it is not necessary, owing to the 
fact that we have, we believe, the best schools of any county 
in the state. Practically right in the midst of our opera- 
tives’ houses there is situated one of the largest and best 
equipped schools in the state of Georgia. The enrollment 
of this school last year was 1,140 children with an average 
attendance of 85 per cent. There is a professor in charge. 
with 28 teachers. They also have night school for any 
number of pupils who may desire to attend. Of course 
the state and county pays for the running of this school 
and the mills of this county are heavily taxed for support 
ing it. 

“Under these conditions you ean readily understand 
that there would be no necessity for our running a private 
school for our operatives, although we would do so if it 


were necessary. We do run, or operate, a day nursery 
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under the supervision of one of the churches here, that is 
they look after it, we furnishing the buildings and paying 
practically all the operating expenses. Mothers who work 
in the mill and have small children who are too young to 
work in the mills, carry their children there in the morn- 
ing, where they are given breakfast and dinner and are 
ready for their mothers when they return for them in the 
evening. The attendance at this day nursery averages 
about 60, but we do not limit the number. The younger 
children are taught kindergarten while the ones who are 
old enough, go to the schoo] which I mentioned and return 
to the nursery in the afternoon.” 

The New York Commercial is to be congratulated on 
the stand it has taken and further discussion and dissem- 
ination of real facts and figures will do much to disillusion 


the minds of many people. 





GEORGIA’S MILL-TOWN SCHOOLS. 


FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL, 





Georgia and all the people within her borders are the 
objects of indiscriminate abuse at present. One of the 
commonest charges is that the ehildren in the mill tuwns 


ten same 


are forced into the cotton mills at an early age, 
say, and are deprived of the advantages of a common 
school edueation. Georgia was wasted by war and has not 
fully recovered, but is making,remarkable progress in every 
way, and her schools are being improved as rapidly as 
possible. 

The new mill towns which eluster around the large cot- 
ton mills where waterpower or electric power produced by 
waterpower is available are often loeated in districts whie 
were poor and lacking in resources and neans ol employ 
ment until the mills were built. The sudden influx of 
population to a small mill town was not aecompanied by 
a corresponding inerease in the county taxes available for 
school purposes. The popul: tion grew taster than sehools 
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could be provided by the state or municipal authorities in 
many mill towns. 

Georgia is not to blame for this. The great and wealthy 
eity of New York has never been able to keep pace with 
its growing population as far as supplying schools for 
children is coneerned. On the eve of reopening the pub- 
lie schools for the fall term there is no accommodation for 
forty thousand children of school age in Greater New 
York. Were it not for parochial and private schools one 
hundred and sixty thousand children in this city would be 
school edueation. Metropolitan 


deprived of a common 
newspapers have said much of Georgia’s lack of schools 
when New York City’s ease is mueh worse. 

Down in Georgia the cotton mill owners stepped into 
the breach and at their own expense provided schools for 
the children of their operatives. The eotton mill owners 
are educating about ten thousand children in schools sup- 
ported wholly by themselves and they have passed dividends 
and run on short time when business was slack while keep- 
ing the schools open for all mill town ehildren. 

In a specifie case, the Georgia Cotton Mills Company 
is spending three thousand dollars on a new modern school 
and is footing bills for edueating about two hundred of 
its employees’ children, providing free tuition for every 


child under fifteen years of age. Such facts disprove ihe 
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slanders that have been printed about Georgia mill owners, 


many of whom are Northerners at that. 


NATIONAL COTTON MANUFACTURERS MEET 
AT NEW LONDON. 


The 99th meeting of the Nationa] Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers which took place on the 9th, 10th and 11th 
of September at the Hotel Griswold, near New London, 
Conn., was one of the most successful in the recent history 
of the association. The attendance ran over 300 and when 
taken in connection with the splendid weather conditions 
and the beautiful location of the hotel it formed a com- 
bination seldom met with and never excelled at a con- 
vention. 

As is the eustom of these meetings the first session on 
Thursday evening was devoted to the delivery of the open- 
ing address by President Albert Greene Duncan. President 
Dunean spoke in his usual foreeful style and outlined 
situation that will confront the next Congress whether 
meeting in Dece nber or called in extra session. He showed 
tion. 


the false basis that underlies much of the recent legisla 


He called upon American citizens to seek a higher plane 
of thought than that of mere partizan polities and urged 
them to reach for the ideal of national legislation fo 


national needs. He indicated it as his belief that the next 
vear is pregnant with opportunity for the 


° : : > at 41 . +; 
in that the poliev of the country. both foreign and domestie, 





for the next four vears will be decided and that these 
vears will be the most eritical he industrial lite of the 
nation. In other words, he brought s arply petore the 
aa { . | +} r { o ] 

nnds oO nis hearers he necessity Ol Dusiness jeg@isia- 


tion by business men, who should make strenuous efi 


to bring business and politics into harmony and as a 
unit determine the pol eles wlieh sha shapt the dest 
nies of the eountrv to the highest al d novdiest ends. 


At the elose of the pres dent’s address Steve Lowe, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, led the way through 
an evening ot enjovment whieh | eluded songs, musie, 
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speeches, ete., in the grill of the hotel. 

One of the interesting announcements of the Friday 
morning session was made by President Dunean when 
he advised the association that Chas. H. Fish, the well- 
known engineer, had been chosen as treasurer of the 
association, thereby dividing up the work formerly per- 
formed by Secretary Woodberry and reiieving him of 
some of his onerous duties. This is along the line sug- 


gested by Secretary Woodberry some vears ago, and the 


extra time will leave him free to devote more time 


to 
the technical work of the association. 
The interesting program was successfully carried 


through and the social and sporting events that always 
form a part of the fall meeting of this association were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Much praise is being 
given to the energetic and efficient committee on the meet 
ing, as their hearty cooperation with President Dunean and 
Secretary Woodberry had much to do, it is believed, with 


the great suecess of this convention. 


“Resolved that all men have a natural right to a portion 
of the soil; and that as the use of the soil is indispensable 
to life, the right of all men to the soil is as sacred as their 
right to life itself.” 
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NEW ENGLAND AND HER FACTORIES. 


BY THOMAS ROBI'NSON DAWLEY, JR. IN TRUTH. 


Now comes forth that eminent educator, Dr. Charles 


W. Ehlot, with the declaration that “the factory system is 
one of the greatest curses of civilization.” This furnishes 


but another example of the ignorance of our edueated and 


learned men. Does Dr. Eliot know what he is talking about 
in his condemnation of factories and the factory system? 


Or would he have us eo back to the vood old time right 


here in New England when there were no factories, for 


example, and our grandfathers lived on cod fish and pota- 


toes, rum and molasses, corn meal and fat pork, and were 
obliged to work sixteen hours a day to eke out a slender 


existence at that? And their children were obliged to work 


and give them their time and earnings too, if they had any, 


intil they were twenty-one. There was no time for play 


then, and they did some work, as the stone heaps and 


stone fences attest in parts of rugged old New England 


today, now grown over with woods and brush. 
In, Spain there are no factories to speak of, no factory 
. ’ . 
system to curse its civilization, and there is plenty of room 


for play. Schoolmasters are so abundant that the beggar, 


in soliciting alms, often pleads that he is as hungry as a 


schoolmaster. Every town and city has its bull-ring and 


theatre, and no one is overburdened with work, in fact, 


there is little or no work, and yet Spain in the days when 
she reared men inured to hard work, privation and skill, 
was the most advaneed and highly civilized country in 
Europe. For fully a hundred years her armies never knew 
defeat. Even in that country to-day, its only gliremer of 
prosperity is in the province of Catalonia where it has a 
factory system giving employment to some, comparatively 
a few. On the other hand, look at what has taken place 
in Germany since the great Bismarck turned his attention 
to building factories in his country and sending his boy 


soldiers to work in them. 

If Dr. Eliot should dig down deep enough into the his- 
tory of our own New England, instead of swallowing the 
“dope” handed out to him by the professional uplift work- 
ers, whose uplift work is for revenue only, he would learn 
that regeneration took place in our New England States 
factories that 


through the faetories, and it is due to our 


many of our sehools and eolleges owe their existence. It 


was through the open doors of its factories that the chil- 
dren of the very poor in that part of our country found a 
new and better life, just as they are doing in the South 
If Dr. Eliot will turn to our census returns during 


today. 
hundred years, he will find townships in New 


the past 
England with rural populations that have deereased fully 


70 per cent within that period. If he will close his books 


long enough and take a jaunt through some of these towns, 


he will find that, within the memory of the oldest inhab- 


itants, there were little houses and big houses seattered all 


over them, and he may yet see the chimneys of some of 


them still standing and he may look into their ruined 
cellars. He may learn, if he wants to, that many of the 
families living in these places were very poor and hardly 
earned enough to feed and clothe themselves properly, and 
it was due to their rum-drinking and scandalous behavior 


that prohibition originated with the more thrifty and 


Puritanical farmer. 
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Then eame the factory which took the children—and 
there were many of them—of the poor, the idle and non- 
productive, and gave them the means by which they not 
only earned ready money, but gained a knowledge ena- 
And in 
Eliot 


bling them to raise themselves to better things. 
turn the factories built sechoolhouses, and though Dr. 
may not know it, the free school system did not become 
universal throughout New England until after the factories 
were established and brought prosperity with them into 
the rural districts. To be sure the factories used up the 
children, but how? They edueated them—taught them to 
produce where there was no production before—created 
wealth where there was only poverty and sent them forth 
to better thines, and when tl ev had gone forth and as there 
were no more children to take their places, the factory 
ceased to exist. 

If Dr. Eliot doubts this statement, let him go to such a 
place as Nooseneck Hill and inquire into the faets. Fifty- 
live vears ago Nooseneck Hill was a flourishing factory 
Island, in the midst 
In the 


village in the very center of Rhode 
of poor farms, rocky hollows and poor people. 
‘59, the wheels of the factory were going 
A new 


winter of ’58 and 
round and its spindles were humming merrily. 
school, at the head of which was the factory owner, had 
sixty pupils in attendance, practically paid for by the out- 
put of the factory. Prosperity and education went hand 
in hand. 

Today Nooseneck Hill is a deserted village. The hum of 


the spindies is no more. The old school house is there but 


there are no scholars, and it is closed up and is lapsing into 


decay. Almost every trace of the factory has disappeared, 


except a few tumbledown houses, roofless and barren, and 
the surrounding country has pretty well grown up in briers 


and brush; and the people—let Dr. Eliot tell us what has 


become of them. 
Our factories have utilized the human material formerly 


utilized in warfare, by means of which nonproductive pop- 


ulations were kept down. Yet our idle reformers, who 


never produced anything but theories, claim our factory 
5 ; 


system is a curse to civilization. They pretend to turn the 


human material utilized by the factories, and formerly 
killed off by war, pestilence and famine, into products of 
the college and the university. The result is the prison, 
the poorhouse and the lunatie asylum or the I. W- W. 





Application has been made to the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture by a Spanish eapitalist for 5,000 heetares (12,- 
355 aeres) of land anywhere in the cotton zone at a reason- 
able price and with facilities for payment. In return he 
would spend $1,158,000 on the enterprise, which involves 
the erection of a large modern cotton mill of 12,000 spindles 
and 400 looms, capable of elaborating the raw product down 
to the last detail, including bleaching and dyeing the man- 
Over 1,000 skilled operatives would be 
The minister 


The gov- 


ufactured article. 
brought from Spain to work in the factory. 
has promised to give consideration to the matter. 
ernment of Tueuman has communicated with the capitalist 
(Senor Fulgencio P. Comellas), offering him land on the 
River Lules on easy terms of payment and official support 
to secure the interest of local agriculturists in cotton eulti- 


vation. 
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THe Varpry Corron Minus. THe 


Two factors entering largely into making Green- 


ville the textile manufacturing center that it is today were 
the Reedy the 


still better to say that the Reedy River with its rapids was 


River and railroads. Perhaps it would bi 
the prime faetor, inasmuch as these rapids interested the 
promotors and eaused them to establish the first cotton mills 
in Greenville, while the railroads assisted, as always, by 
furthering all industrial development. 

The first permanent settlement by a white man at the site 
of the present city of Greenville was by Richard Paris, an 
Indian trader. While it is very diffieult to secure authentic 
is conceded that 


He 


Indians and 


aecounts from the histories of his time, 11 
he located at the falls of the Reedy River in 1776. 


established a trading post with the Cherokee 


a corn mill near the site of the present Vardry Mill. 


The ruins of this old building still remain standing roofless 


built 
and gaunt, a relic of the past. Tradition says that he had 
an Indian woman for a wife and was a tory in polities. 
It is no doubt true that he held a roval eommission under 


III the 


title of Captain Richard Paris. 


King George and commanded a company under 
It is also to be presumed 
that Paris Mountain, where Greenville today secures its 
water supply, was named for him, and tradition says that 
he received a grant from the king during the Revolutionary 
War of ten miles square, which ineluded Paris Mountain 
and the present site of Greenville. After the war it is be- 
lieved that this land was confiscated by the state and land 
conveyances recorded in the early times corroborate this 
tradition. 

Col. Crittenden, in his investigation, found an entry in 
Book <A, 320, May 4th, 1788, 
Brandon transferred to Lemuel J. Alston, 400 aeres of land 


being : 


page where ‘on Thomas 


on both sides of Reedy River, portion of the former 


plantation of Riehard Paris and ineluding his mill seat 


upon said river, for the sum of two hundred and seventeen 
mill site 


pounds and ten shillings.” There are no shoals on 


above Greenville on the Reedy River and it is, therefore, 
entirely believable that the picturesque remains of the old 


rock mill were originally ereeted by Richard Paris nearly 


140 vears ago. 
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A Srory OF TEXTILE GREENVILLE. 
By LLArnold 


First Corron Mitt BUILDING IN THE CITY OF 
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GREENVILLE. 


this land for approximately ten 


1797 


Greenville. 


Atter holding 
| emuel J. 


is now the city ot 


years, 


Alston in laid out and had surveyed what 


This plat of land was ealled 
“Alston’s Plat” which consisted of fifty-two lots of approx- 
imately one-half acre each and numbered from one to fifty- 


two It was arranged in small squares upon each side of 


what is known as Main Street extending from Washington 


Street to the river. The records show sales of a number ot 


these lots in what was then known as the village of Pleas- 


antbure. but which was later Greenville. 


Many pages might be written recounting historical 


cidents of those days, but just enough will be sketched to 
show the connection leading up to the textile prominence ol 


the present. Therefore it is necessary to pass the 


over 


from the laving out of the village in 


11,048 acres of land, 


intervening vears 


1797 to the sale of embracing a large 


part of the lands in and around the village, exeepting only 
had been sold in the intervening 


Lanecolnton, N. + W hile 


Mr. MeBee did not remove to Greenville until several ve: 


the seattering lots which 
years, to one, Vardry McBee of 
urs 
afterwards, the aequirement of this property by him un- 
doubtedly had a great deal of influence on the future history 
of the community. 


Leaving now the early history of the city of Greenville, 


the ramifications of its textile history lead us across to 
other sections of Greenville county and to the old Bates- 
ville Mill. 

Many vears ago, variously estimated at from 70 to 90 
vears, William Bates and John Weaver decided to leave 
their New England homes and come to the South. Wil- 
liam Bates originally came from Pawtucket, h. I., and 


John Weaver is reported to have come from Massachusetts. 
The exact date of their coming south is not available, but 
after landing in Charleston they made their way up through 
Mr. Weaver 


this 


South Carolina toward the Piedmont section. 
the 


Coming from the cradle of the cotton mill 


turned away toward north and does not concern 


story further. 
industry at Pawtucket, William Bates was thoroughly econ 
versant with eotton mill operation as it was earried on in 


those early days, and finding a suitable and undeveloped 
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water power ou Rocky ¢ reek, he used this small stream of 


water and a crude plant to operate a mill organized by him 
Batesville Mill. This 


and known for many years as the 
mill was probably built early in the °40’s and is said to have 
contained only two spinning frames when it began opera- 


tion, these being brought from England. 

This old mill made yarns from 6’s to 13’s only. This 
yarn was put up in five-pound packages and peddled from 
wagons through North Carolina and Tennessee, taking in 
trade rags, beeswax, tallow and hides. This mill was de- 
stroyed, although when or by just what means the writer 


was unable to ascertain, The mill foundations are still 


visible on th 


ent Batesville Mill and a short distance below it. 
mill of wooden construction was built 


e opposite side of Rocky Creek from the pres- 


A new two-story 
on the site of the present mill in 1856. This mill not only 
made yarns as did the earlier mill, but also contained looms 


and made cloth. The cloth woven on the looms in this mill 
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was of a quality suitable for shirting and the business was 


a prosperous one, 
Associated with William Bates in this first 


venture was Thomas Cox and the firm was known as Bates 


eotton mill 


& Cox. It is said that during the early period of its history, 
nearby planters used to bring money to the mill for invest- 


ment purposes, because during that period there were ho 


banks available. In 1848 Henry P. Hammett married the 
daughter of William Bates and selling his interest in a coun- 
try store in which he was a partner, he purchased an interest 
in the Batesville Cotton Mill and the firm name of Bates & 
Cox was changed to William Bates & Company. During 
the time which elapsed between the founding of the original 
mill and its later destruction, the building of the second 


mill and on up to 1862, this mill had been improved until it 
contained approximately 3,000 spindles and the products 
were sold throughout the country largely in wagons, much 
of the produets being the bunch yarn previously referred to. 

In 1862 this mill was sold to Trenholm Frazier & Com- 
pany, and with a part of the money secured from the sale 
of this mill, Mr. Hammett purchased Garrison Shoals on 
the Saluda River with the expectation of building thereon 
a mill. However, the effects of the war delayed operations 
and this mill, which was the first large mill to be built in 
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Greenville county, was not organized until April, 1873, 
when, with $75,000 capital subscribed, Mr. Hammett was 
elected president and the beginning of the present Piedmont 
Cotton Mills was made. Searcely had the work commenced, 
however, when the panic of 1873 caused a suspension of all 
work and many of the subseribers refused to pay their 
installments and sold out their stock at any price they eould 
get. In 1875 the building was resumed, and in 1876 the 
machinery was started, consisting of 5,000 spindles and 
112 looms. 

Reverting now to the Batesville Mill, after it had passed 
into the hands of its new owners, it proved to be a great 
local benefit during the vears of the war through the methods 
adopted in selling goods and yarns to the southern women 
in the immediate locality. It was the custom in those years 
to have regular auction or sale days at the mill and sell a 
limited amount of yarn and eloth to the women aceording 
their various needs. In November, 1879, this mill was 


to 
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hought by Geo. Putnam, a former member of the firm of 
Sampson, Hall & Co., of whom more will be said later. In 
March, 1880, the mill was entirely destroyed by fire, but 
was rebuilt of brick within a year and new machinery in- 
stalled. After this second rebuilding, no looms were installed 
and the mill manufactured yarns only. 

The next cotton mill to be built in this section after the 
Batesville Mill was just over the line in Spartanburg county 
and was variously known as Lester’s Factory, Buena Vista, 
and Pelham Mills. The mention of this mill is brought into 
the story only because one of the promoters of some of 
Greenville’s newer and larger mills came to Greenville from 
Pelham. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place ot this point to 
introduce a brief sketch of J. I. Westervelt, who was a 
Charleston boy and began his cotton mill experience in this 
old mill at Pelham. Mr. Westervelt stayed with this mill 
about twelve years when he ‘went to Greenville and organ- 
ized the Brandon Mills to which a reference will be made 
later. 

Next in the chronological order and approaching closer 
to the city of-Greenville is found a mill, known in its early 
days as the Reedy River Factory or MeBee’s Factory. This 


mill, which is loeated on the Reedy River below Greenville, 
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section and, so far as the writer has been able to determine, 


this was the first cotton mill to utilize water power from the 


Reedy River to turn its spindles. 


Grady, Turbyfield and Hawthorn, who operated the plant 


during the war and for some time after. This mill was 
later sold to J. D. Charles, a Mr. David and others. Mr. 


David was made president, but died soon after and J. D. 
Later Mr. Charles died 


Charles was then made president. 
W. E. Beattie, 


National Bank of Greenville, became president. 


and who was connected with the 


of the Piedmont Manufacturing 


James H. Maxwell, of Greenville, was then made president 


president 
of the Reedy River Factory. However, as this mill 
not 
decided to sell it 
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Beattie bought the mill and changed the name to the Cones- 


tee Mills, under which name it is now known. The present 


president of Conestee Mills, Thomas I. Charles, is the son 
of J. D. Charles, the former president. 

Having brought Capt. Smyth into the story through 
the medium of the Conestee Mills, it might be well at this 
point to give a few facts concerning him. 

Capt. Exttison ApGER SMYTH, president of the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company in Anderson County, S. C., and 
one of the best known and more successful cotton manufac- 
turers in the South today, is the son of Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
D. D., who was for forty years pastor of the second Presby- 
terian Chureh at Charleston. 


Charleston in 1847 and educated in part at the Citadel in 


Capt. Smyth was born in 


When sixteen years of age he entered the Con- 
the 
employ of J. E. Adger &€ Company in Charleston as a clerk, 


Charleston. 


federate service and at the close of the war entered 


later becoming a partner of Mr. Adger, his uncle and name- 
sake, in 1869. In 1880 Capt. Smyth became one of the 
organizers of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, the other 
Pelzer of Charleston and 


members of the firm being F. J. 
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was the next cotton mill to be organized in this immediate 


This plant was sold to 


First 
Mr. Beat- 
tie served as president for some years, and was then made 


Company. 


had 
been entirely successful for some years the owners 
and Capt. Ellison A. Smyth and W. E. 








William Lebby of Charleston. The capital stock of this 
company was originally $400,000, and the capacity of the 
mill 10,000 spindles. 


to year and the four mills at Pelzer under the name of the 


This company has grown from year 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company now contain about 136,000 
The fact that 
D. D., father of Capt. Smyth, was born in Belfast, 


in 1807, indicates clearly the reason why so many enter- 


spindles and 3,100 looms. Thomas Smyt 


lrela d, 


prises in which Capt. Smyth is interested bears euphonious 
Irish names. 
With 
} 


spots in the 


these brief sketches, barels touching’ t hig 


interesting textile history of Greenville County, 
first mull 


we will now return to Greenville Village and the 


to be built within its incorporated limits. Reference has 
already been made to the influence had by Vardry McBee 
on the upbuilding of Greenville. However, it was just prior 
1859, that he 


at Reedy River falls on the site of, 


to the war, or about established a grain mil 


and which is now a part 


of, the present Vardry Mills illustrated at the beginning 
of this article. 
Another strange coincidence now appears in Greeny e’sS 


textile history. The first cotton mill to be establishes 


the city of Greenville was due directly to the big Bosto 
fire of 1871, which burned over a square mile of business 
property in that clly. Among other men who saw ie 


business ventures go up in smoke were Osear Sampson, 
George S. Hall and George Putnam. These men had beet 
operating a cotton goods commission business. Thev came 
south looking for opportunities and finding Greenville w 


its then 3,000 population and an only partially develop 


water power, they made arrangements in 1873 whereby the 
erain mill of Vardry McBee was leased to them, 1 it 
power e! larged and the mull extended, Abou s same 


ime further arrangements were made with the 


ereet a mill building on the other side of the 


opposite this old grain mill and lease it to them on a grad 
} 


uated rental basis. The machinery in the origin: 


building was started in 1874 and in 1875-76 the other mill 
building referred to was built and equipped, this being 

present Camperdown Mill. At that time both these mills 
were known as the Camperdown Mills and manufactured 
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yarns only. Not only did this company manufacture yarns, 
but Mr. Sampson, who did the cotton buying for the firm, 
also had dealings with Boston eoncerns, shipping them the 
best of the local cotton and reserving only the poorer grades 


for the coarse work done at the Camperdown Mills. 


It was along in the middle seventies that Chas. H. Lan- 
neau organized and built the Huguenot Mill in Greenville 
and manufactured what was probably the first ginghams 
ever made in the Piedmont section. Mr. Lanneau, how 
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ever, failed to make a suecess of this mill and along in the 
middle eighties this mill beeame the property of the Fullen- 
wider Brothers and others, among whom was C. E. Gra- 
ham, who at that time was interested in a cotton mill in 
the vieinity of Asheville, N. C. 

After severing his connection with the Huguenot Mill, 
(. H. Lanneau then promoted and built a small spinning 
mill just outside the city limits of Greenville, whieh was 
known as Lanneau’s Mill. This small mill was later sold 
to Thomas Earle and afterwards destroyed by fire and 
never rebuilt. 

The Huguenot property continued in the hands of the 
Fullenwider’s until about 1890, when C. E. Graham acquired 
the controlling interest. About 1902 Mr. Graham sold this 
property to a corporation of which his brother, R. L. Gra- 
ham, was president. This company operated the mill until 
1907 when the panie vear brought disaster to it along with 
many other mill eory orations in different parts of the coun- 
ry. 

Reverting now to the Camperdown Mills, George Put- 
nam of the firm of Sampson, Hall & Co., who were operat- 
ing the Camperdown Mills, bought in November, 1879, the 
Batesville plant as previously recorded and later withdrew 
from the Camperdown Company Legal difficulties then 
arose between the MeBees and the lessees of the property, 
whieh resulted in the closing down of the Camperdown Mills. 
Oscar Sampson, however, having ascertained the advantages 
of manufacturing in the South, enlisted in his aid some 
Poston friends and under the name of O. H. Sampson & 
(‘ompany of Boston, Mass., this corporation started in 1896 
what was then known as the Sampson Mill. They erected 
a wooden building which is now standing and which is a 
part of the American Spinning Company today. In this 
wooden building they installed a 10,000 spindle equipment 
for making ply yarns. The machinery for this equipment 
was taken from the Camperdown Mills. This old wooden 
mill is perhaps the only one of its kind in the South, but 
it is claimed to have its advantages for this kind of product 
inasmuch as its sides are nearly all glass, giving very good 
light, and inasmuch as it is only two stories high it has 
served its purpose very well. The old machinery installed 


in this building was operated about eight vears and then 
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thrown out and replaced with new machinery out of the 
earnings of the mill and at a cost of approximately $200,000, 

In 1800 the American Spinning Company built a num- 
ber 2 mill, this building being four and five stories, of brick 
construction. It began operating in 1901 as a weaving mill 
and in 1902 the number 3 extension was erected beginning 
operation in 1903. 

The original capital stock of this company was $125,000, 
which ineluded only the yarn mill. When the projected 
number 2 mill was launched, the capital stock was increased 
to $350,000, and with the addition of the number 3 exten- 
sion the capital stock was again increased to $600,000, which 


is the present condition of the plant. However, in addition 





THe O_p Sampson Mitut, Now a Part or THE AMERICAN 
SPINNING CO. 


to this capital stock, the company has a large eash surplus 
from the earnings of the plant. 

In 1909 another extension, which was known as the 
number 4 extension, was erected out of the profits of the 
mill, and this plant, ineluding both mills, now contains 
52,400 spindles with the accompanying machinery. It de- 
rived its name, The American Spinning Company, from the 
fact that the plant began as a spinning mill. This company 
owns its warehouses, tenements, ete. The town is in three 
villages, built at three different times, with four, five and 
six room houses, lighted with electricity and equipped with 
running water and well water. The company also erected 


a three story brick building to be used for school purposes, 
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THE AMERICAN SPINNING Co. PLANT. 


etc., With a large hall for the use and pleasure of its opera 
tives. On this property are two churches of Baptist and 
Methodist denominations and while the company subseribed 
the greater portion of the funds to build these churches and 
the churches have had to be enlarged to acegmmodate their 
respective congregations, the property is controlled by the 
respective denominations and not by the mills. 

J. H. Morgan, the president and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Spinning Company, was elected to this position when 
the American Spinning Company took over the varn mill, 
known formerly as the Sampsen Mill, from O. H. Sampson 
& Company and he still continues as the head of this mag- 


Mr. 


and reared on a farm, but he left the parental roof at the 


nificent and successful enterprise. Morgan was born 


age of nineteen to make his own way in the world. He first 


entered a general mereantile store as a clerk, later becoming 
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THE O_p SAMPSON MILL Can Be SEEN aT THE EXTREME LEFT. 
part owner and eventually the head of this establishme 
The coneern with which Mr. Morgan was connected had 


Mr. 


his entire time and enere, 


two fires and after the last fire Morgan gave up the 
mercantile business and devoted 
Was and is successt 


to cotton manufacturing, and that he 


is proven by the present American Spinning Company 


which stands as a monument to that suecess. 


] 


The vear 1895 was a banner vear for Greenville 


from a 
textile standpoint. Not only was the Sampson Mill orga 
ized in that vear, but also at that time subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company 
were made and this corporation was organized with a capi- 
$250,000, for the 
Within 

1) 


were added and at the present time the mil] 


LO,000 
lles 


is capitalized 


tal of purpose of building a 


spindle mill. two vears 5.000 additional spit 


at a million dollars and credited with 70,352 spindles and 
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1,700 looms. This mill is considered one of the most sue- 
cessful in Greenville and makes what is commonly known 


This mill is located on a knoll which was 


as print cloth. 
formerly known as Governors Hill. 

The Mills Manufacturing Co. was also organized in 
1895, under the laws of South Carolina, and began opera- 
tions in January, 1897, with 8,000 spindles. It was pro- 
moted by Capt. O. P. Mills, of Greenville, and his son-in- 
aw, W. B. Moore, a cotton manufacturer*of North -Caro- 

a. Like most of the mills of the South, it started up 
nder rather adverse conditions, in not having sufficient 
capital to operate it advantageously. For this reason the 
corporation had a hard time for five or six years to weather 
the storm, and had it not been for the determination not to 
give up, and by the exercise of rigid economy and indefa- 
tigable energy, on the part of its management, it would 


never have pulled through; more especially as the years 
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following its ineipiency were the hardest experienced in the 
industry for several years. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps the Mills Manufae- 
turing Co. held its own and gradually grew to a mill of 
31,000 spindles and 816 broad looms. The capital stock 
is $350,000, while the plant cost nearly $700,000 and is free 
from debt. This is one of the southern mills that has not 
only been conservative in its financial policy, but it has 
been almost a religion with the management, to put it and 
keep it in a condition of the highest physical efficiency. 
Large expenditures have been made from time to time 
towards the keeping up of its plant. 

The management is very close to its operatives, and a 
great deal is done by it to promote the welfare of its people. 
A Y. M. C. A. building, fully equipped, a trained seeretary, 
as well as a Woman’s Club, looked after by a trained wel- 
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fare worker, is provided for the people. A good school 
with two teachers, together with a Union Church is a part 
of the provisions for the mill village. The mill grounds 
and mill village are now being beautified and the work is 
in the hands of an expert gardener. 

Capt. Oris P. MILLs, the first president and treasurer 
of the company, was its ehief organizer, and he held the 
position to his death, which occurred at his summer home 
at Cedar Mountain, N. C., on July 25rd of this year. 

Captain Mills was born in Rutherford County, N. C., 
February 22, 1840. On the paternal side he was of Eng- 
lish descent, while maternally he was of Irish descent. Cap- 
tain Mills was the fourth of a family of five children. When 
yet a child his parents moved to Henderson County, N. C., 
where his boyhood and youth were spent on a farm. He 
received a knowledge of the ordinary branches of learning 
and at 15 years of age engaged as a clerk in Henderson- 
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ville, continuing in that eapacity for four vears. At the 
beginning of the war he resigned his clerkship for the pur- 
pose of entering the army. He served throughout the en- 
tire war in North Carolina regiments. Entering the army 
as a private he was twice promoted, first to the rank of first 
lieutenant and second to that of captain. 

Shortly after the close of the war he located in Green- 
ville and was engaged in the mereantile business for more 
than 20 years. In 1887 he retired, one of the principal 
merehants in Greenville, as well as one of the oldest. In 
1890 he helped organize the Greenville Fertilizer Company 
and became its president. Capt. Mills was a stockholder 
in some of the banks of Greenville and was for a number 
of years a member of the exeeutive committee of the state 
agricultural society, as well as president of the Mills Manu- 
facturing Company. On October 15, 1867, he was mar- 
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ried to Miss Susan C. Gower, the eldest daughter of Hon. 
T. C. Gower, of Greenville. 

W. B. Moore, the present president and treasurer of 
the company, was also its co-promoter, who held the posi- 
tion of general manager from the beginning. At the death 
of Col. Jas. L. Orr, Mr. Moore was made vice-president 
and general manager, which position he held until the death 
of Capt. Mills, when he was elected president and treasurer. 

Mr. Moore was born in New Hanover (now Pender) 
County, N. C., about one mile from the famous revolutionary 
battle ground, ‘“Moore’s Creek Bridge.” His: grandfather, 
Gen. Jas. Moore, planning the battle that brought the first 
vietory to the American arms, and that gave new life and 
encouragement to the heroes, who finally established liberty 
and freedom in all America. Mr. Moore was not brought 


up in the mill business, his father, James Pettigrew Moore, 
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being a large land owner in eastern North Carolina, and it 
was rather a matter of chance that decided his destiny in 
this direction. Being born and raised in a malarial section 
his health broke down on entering young manhood and his 
physician advised him to go up in the Piedmont or moun- 
tainous section of the state, which he did, loeating in the 
town of Mount Holly, near Charlotte, N. C. 

As he was not vet 21 and had no business training, he 
taught school in this town for a term, being the principal 
of Mount Holly Academy, and while teachirg he formed 
the acquaintance and later the warm friendship of A. P. 
Rhyne, a patron of the sehool, who was the owner of two 
or three mills and a pioneer cotton manufacturer. Mr. 
Rhyne persuaded Mr. Moore to take up the mill business, 
explaining to him the opportunities for bright young men, 
and further, that few men of education were engaging in 
this line of work, which meant so much for the future de- 
velopment of the South. 

Mr. Moore was impressed with Mr. Rhyne’s personal 
interest in him and after due deliberation decided to take 
his advice by going in one of Mr. Rhyne’s mills in March, 
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1890, and working throughout the mill Jearnine the busi- 


ness. He applied himself diligently and at the end of a 


year Mr. Rhyne gave him the position of superintendent, 
which was the first pay he received, having worked while 
learning without any compensation. He remained with Mr. 


Khyne until the vear of 1895, when he married the daughter 
of Capt. O. P. Mills, of Greenville, and subsequently with 
the cooperation of his father-in-law the Mills Mfg. Co. was 
] romoted. 

Mr. Moore is a great admirer of the beautiful and has 
aesthetic tastes, notwithstanding his thoroughly practical 
business turn. He has not only taken a great deal of inter- 
est in making beautiful the mill surroundings, but has taken 
a great deal of interest in the development of the particular 
vicinity of the city in which he lives. His home and grounds 
are among the most beautiful in Greenville. 

A reference has already been made to J. I. W ESTERVELT 


and his earlier mill experiences. Perhaps the biggest 


Ssuc- 
cess 1n the life of Mr. Westervelt was when he organized 
the Brandon Mills in 1899. This mill was originally 10,000 
spindles, but in 1904 the size of the mill was increased to 
approximately 40,000 spindles and by 1909 additions had 
been made bringing it to its present size of 86,000 spindles 


ene 


and 2,100 looms and with a capitalization of a million and 











W. B. Moore. 


a half. 

About 1910 Mr. Westervelt and others conceived the 
idea of building a mill specially designed for fine goods, 
and the mill, which was at that time named the Westervelt 
Mills in honor of Mr. Westervelt, was organized and began 
operation in the latter part of 1911. A series of adverse 
cireumstanees, however, caused the retirement of Mr. West- 
ervelt from these two properties. The Westervelt Mill was 
reorganized, and renamed the Judson Mills in honor of Dr. 
C. H. Judson, of the Furman University at Greenville. The 
Judson Mills with its 52,642 spindles and 1,288 looms is 
now being usecessfully operated by B. E. GrER, who as 
president and treasurer, is successfully manufacturing fine 
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THE 
coods in the South, a feat that was for many years declared 


to he impossible. 


The 


Avuustus W. SwitrH, of 


man at the helm of the Brandon Mills today is 


Spartanburg, S. C., who, as presi- 


dent and treasurer, is guiding this commercially successful 


mill along the paths of prosperity. 


Another mill, now being managed by Augustus W. 








THE 


known as the Carolina’ Mills. This 


Later Mr. Westervelt be 


Smith as receiver, is 


mill was built by the Norwoods. 
came connected with this mill for a period. 
The great success of some of the earlier mills in Green- 
ville attracted the attention of many ‘men, among whom was 


Lewis W. Parker. Mr. Parker was an attorney in Green- 
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BRANDON MILLS. 


ville, connected with the firm of Haynsworth, Parker & 


Patterson, and was acting as attorney for the Victor Mfg. 
Company. While in this capacity the company got into 
some financial trouble and the directors placed Mr. Parker 
The mill at that time had about 50,000 spindles, 


1895. 


in charge. 
this was in Mr. Parker was so successful in adjust- 


ing the affairs of this company and later making additions 








MILLs. 


to the mill that he decided to build another plant in Green- 
1900, he, 


organized the 


his cousin, THos. F. 
Mills, 


time a mill of 25,000 spindles and in 1904 adding 


ville, and in together with 


PARKER, then Monaghan building at 


that 


39,000 spindles, making a total of 60,000 spindles. Thos. 


F. Parker was made president of this company while Lewis 
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TH! 
Parker was the secretary. This mill enjoyed prosperity and 
was the pioneer mill in the Greenville section in doing exten- 
sive welfare work for its operatives. This mill was 
merged with sixteen other plants in 1911 and ealled the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company, the history of which is 
to 
at 
election the new officers were M. C, 
W. E. 

Then the Union Bleaching & Finishing Company was 
1902 
stock of $250,000, at which time factory sites were pur 
chased at Fayetteville, N. C., and Greenville, 8S. C. After 


careful consideration given both places it was decided :5 


SU 


recent as be common knowledge and needs no further 


comment this time other than to state that at a recent 


BRANCH, president and 
BEATTIE, treasurer. 
organized in 


by northern capitalists, with a capital 


locate the plant in Greenville. The necessary preliminaries 
having been gone through with, plans for a model bleachers 
by ©. R. Makepeace & Co., of Providence, 

The floor 


provided was more than enough to take 


were drawn 
R. ] 


space originally 


.. for a daily capacity of ten tons of ¢loth. 


eare of the capacity for whieh machinery was first installed, 


said to the eredit of the organizers of this com- 


for be it 


anv thev were far sighted enough to in a measure 
y the; 


pro- 
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MILL. 


Knew must 


come. 


vide for future development 


broken for the ereetion of the main build- 


1902, 


Ground was 


ing’ in October. and in September, 1903, this plant, 


located about two miles from the city limits on Buneombe 


Road, the main county road 


from Greenville, S. C., to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., started operation. As the first cotton mills in 


the South stand as a monument to the textile industry so 
does this plant stand somewhat in the same relation to this 
branch of the business, although it is not the oldest nor the 


> a: 2 1 - i | 4 
Beginning this business in the South was not 


only one, 


Some pes 


unlike beginning a new business anywhere else. 


simists (wlile not natives of Missouri still they are clos 


related), are found everywhere and so with the converting 


trade in regard to this plant. 


It was a comparatively new thing in the South and it 
took some time and quite a little money to econvinee the 
trade that it eould be done here. Conseaue ntly, was 


found necessary in 1904 to increase the capital stock to 


S300.000. 


In July, 1904, Jno. W. ARRINGTON, a cotton null man of 


experience, was placed 1h eharge. He was nol long in 


eonvineine the stoekholders. who were exé uslvely northern 
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capitalists, that it would be to the best interest of the com- 


vany to have some of the stock held by southern mills. In 


ine with this policy the stockholders agreed that to still 


further the interests of the concern it would be best for a 


majority of the directors to resign and their places were 
filied with well known mill men of the South, representing 
considerably more than a million spindles. 

With this accomplished things looked much brighter as 
this company now had back of it some of the manufactur- 
ers of the product they were to finish and while they could 
not control the disposition of the grey goods, still, by put- 
ting in a word here and there, they did in a great many 
And, fur- 


thermore, they were anxious to see the further development 


instances finally land their goods at this plant. 


of the South and especially the textile industry. 

While the panie of 1907 was felt to a large extent still 
this company braved that storm as well as several other 
dull periods. The 1907 ean 
best be shown by the fact that in December, 1909, the capi- 


tal stock was increased from $300,000 to $400,000, sueh in- 


reaction from the panie of 


crease being for the purpose of purchasing additional ma- 
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eners, stareh, ete., all of which are made in this country. 
At the 


beginning of the European war the management foresaw 


Of course, most of the dyes used are imported. 


the present dyestuff shortage and stocked up very heavily 


and consequently their business in this department has 


been very good, due to so many plants running completely 
out. 

They have a marked advantage when it comes to deliv- 
ering finished South, and West, 


and are on an equal basis with the Eastern finishing works 


goods to the Southwest 


in delivering goods in New York. 

While they started with a rated capacity of 100,000 
yards per day, it took some time to work up to that, and 
now it has been doubled which shows that the converters 
of cotton goods have become convinced of the fact that this 
work can be done in the South, and no doubt the time is 
coming when there will be many more plants of this kind 
located in the southern section. 

The officers of this company are: Jno. W. Arrington, 


president, E. A. Smyth, vice-president, Jno. W. Arrington, 


nts! pesiiie: ti... i. a= 





THE 


ehinery which was placed in the original building. 

Although the European War has eaused unsettled condi- 
tions in the textile industry which are felt indirectly at 
this plant, yet notwithstanding this condition their business, 
taken as a whole, has been exceptionally good during this 
period and, furthermore, for the first three months of this 
year their production was the greatest in the history of the 
company, and present prospects, while not up to standard, 
are much better than would be expected. 

Naturally, most of the grey goods shipped this plant 
for finishing are made in the vicinity of Greenville, but in 
addition to this they receive goods from Maine to Texas, 
and the finished goods from this bleachery are shipped to 
every state in the Union besides a great many export ship- 
ments. 

As its name implies, the work done by this company 
is bleaching and finishing cotton piece goods and in addi- 
tion they run a dye plant also, handling only piece goods in 
solid colors. 

In the various processes of converting cotton goods there 


has to be used a number of acids, chemicals, soaps, soft- 


WoopsipE CoTron MILLS. 


Jr., treasurer and R. W. Arrington, secretary. The fol- 
lowing are directors: Jno. W. A. Smyth, 
Jno. W. Arrington, Jr., and J. Adger Smith, Jr., of Green- 
ville, S. C., Aug. W. Smith of Spartanburg, S. C., Jas. D. 
Hammett of Anderson 8S. C., E. A. Smith, of Rhodhiss, N. 
C. and J. B. Duke of New York. This list is 


show the close connection between this and other southern 


Arrington, E. 


given to 


plants. 

The practical end of the business is looked after by 
H. R. Stephenson as superintendent, who is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Textile School, and besides his ability as 
a bleacher and finisher is a dyer of experience. The only 
representative of the company outside of Greenville is R. 
H. Storm, formerly of New York Mills, who has charge of 
their New York office to look after the interests of the con- 
verters who either have their main offices or branch offices 
in that city. 

The next mill to be organized in 1902 was when the 
Woodside Cotton Mills came into existence with a eapital 
stock of $200,000 and began operations the following year. 
This plant was equipped with 11,000 spindles and 300 
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looms. From time to time this plant has been added to un- 
til it now has 112,000 spindles and 4700 wide looms and 
is not only the largest plant under one roof in the country, 
but is also considered one of the best. The present capi- 
The promoters and 
W oodside 
brothers, who were reared in Greenville County and are at 
the mill. WOODSIDE 


D. Woopsipr, secretary and treasurer, and 


talization of this plant is $1,750,000. 


organizers of this plant were known as the 


present in active charge of JOHN T. 
is president; J. 


EB. F. 


ment, 


WoopsIpE, manager of the manufacturing depart 
Right on the heels of the organization of the Woodside 
the MeGee Manu- 


was designed to man:- 


Cotton Mills eame the organization of 
This 


yarns in 


facturing Co. in 1903. mill 


facture cotton waste numbers from 2’s to 9’s. 


The capital stock was $91,400 with an investment of ap- 


proximately $175,000. The waste yarns referred to ere 


spun from cotton mill sweepings and are sold in skeins or 
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of the Reedy River and the balance is ade by a steam 
plant and by electric power p irchased from the Southerr 
Power Company. This mill also has a small weaving mill 


addition located in another part of the city near the rail 


} 


road. It is equippe d with a bleachervy and dye nouse al d 
the goods are converted in the plant ready for the user. 
The smal] mill that was formerly operated as one of 


the Camperdown Mills by Sampson, Hall & Co., and which 


is located on the opposite or west side of the river from the 


present Camperdown Mills, remained idle for a number of 


vears, but was finally bought by LutHer McBee who or- 


ganized the Vardry Mill in 1906. 
The 


Dunean Mills, which was organized 


built in Greenville is the 
Mareh 4, 1911, 


result of a suggestion made by J. B. Duke of New York 


recent mill to be 


most 


as the 


one of his visits to Greenville. The proposition 


City on 
he made at that time was accepted by the people in Green- 


has 


ville and money was raised for building this mill, which 





THe McGee MANurFacturiInG Co. 


on cones for use in the upholstery, knitting and mop yarn 
trade. 
Henry P. 


originally came from Due West, Abbeville County, S. C 


McGee, the president of this company, 
For approximately thirty years he was one of the leading 
merchants of Abbeville County, but in 1898 he moved to 
Greenville and, like many others, caught the Greenville man- 
ufacturing fever and organized the company named in 1903. 
In 1906 Mr. McGee elected the City 


National Bank of Greenville, a position which he still holds. 


was president of 

Again returning to the Camperdown Mills, this property 
stood idle for a number of years after the removal of the 
machinery to the Sampson Mills by O. H. Sampson & 
Company. However, in 1903, after the sale of the Hugue- 
not Mill to the corporation headed by his brother, CHAS. 
E. GraHamM bought that part of the Camperdown property 
located on the east side of the river and equipped it at that 
time with 8,000 spindles and 300 looms. This machinery 
has since been inereased to 12,000 spindles and 574 looms. 
The mill now manufactures plaids and ginghams and the 


power is generated partly by a water wheel from the falls 


1.1 ; 
dollars and an 
This mill 


motor drive practiecal- 


a capital stock of a million equipment o 


51,000 spindles and 1200 looms. was the first 
southern mill to adopt the individual 
ly throughout the mill and was looked upon by many as 
an unique experiment when started. It is, however, prov- 
ing itself to be thoroughly successful and since the incep- 
South con- 


tion of the idea, other mills in the have been 


structed not only along similar lines, but going even fur- 

ther into the individual motor drive proposition. 
Another feature about the Dunean Mills is the fact that 

it is making an excellent quality of madras shirting and 


other faney dress goods. Its managers are leading the way 


for southern mills in these particular lines and as this 
story is being written, it has in operation 1185 of its 1200 
looms. 

J. Anger SmytuH, Jr., the president of the Dunean 
Mills, is a son of Capt. Ellison A. Smyth. As already in- 
dicated in the story of Capt. Smyth, his antecedents origi- 
nated in the north of Ireland, and it is interesting to note 
that some members of the family are still engaged in the 


manufacture of linen in that district. J. Adger Smyth, Jr., 
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Photo |} Merrill. 

Tut 
was born in Charleston and received part ol his education 
at the Citadel in that city, later entering the Alabama Poly- 
technie Institute at Auburn, Ala., for his engineering 
courses. His first position was at Pelzer, 8S. C. as one of 


the number 4 mill and its 


After the completion ot 


the supervising engineers when 


power plant were built in 1894. 
this mill he was placed in charge of the power plant which 
was at that time the largest hydro-electrical development 
for running a cotton mill anywhere in the United States. 
for a 


After continuing as the head of the power plant 


time, he went into the cotton mill itself and worked in all 


departments for several years. During the balance of his 


fourteen years at Pelzer he filled almost all positions, in- 


cluding that of cashier at the Chicora Bank. In 1908 he 


severed his connection with the Pelzer Mfg. Co., taking 
charge at that time of the Watts Mills at Laurens, S. C., 


as president and treasurer, a position which he still holds. 


Next month Greenville is to have one more notable event 
placed upon her already historie textile record. The South- 
ern Textile Exposition, which is to be held there from No- 
vember 2nd to 6th, is the first event of its kind to be held 
in the southern states. It marks another unique step in 
southern textile progress and the nine men on the executive 
committee, who have brought the exposition to this point 
the compliments and all 
It is 


men 


success, deserve all 


of assured 
the eulogies their friends are now forcing upon them. 


of particular interest at this time to note who these 


were and are. 


The Executive Committee. 


Rosert FraNK Bower, chairman of the executive com- 


mittee, was born in Savannah, Georgia. He obtained his 


Georgia, 


the 


early education in the graded schools of Augusta, 
and at the Richmond Academy in the same city. At 
age of fourteen he entered the University of South Carolina, 
1903, obtaining the B. S. 
electrical He the 


the Olympia Cotton Mill at Colum- 


from which he was graduated in 


] > M ° ° ‘ 
degree in eivil and engineering. spent 


following two years in 
bia, S. C., learning the practical phase of the mill business. 


then made assistant engineer of the Consolidated 


Duek 


Maryland, in which capacity he had charge of the reorgani- 


He was 


Cotton Company with headquarters at Baltimore, 


zation and revamping of their plants; later he was assistant 
superintendent for a short while and was then transferred 
to the Baltimore office as assistant to the manager of this 


corporation. 


During 1909 he was engaged as textile engineer of the 
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Shand Engineering Company, Columbia, South Carolina; 
in 1910, as assistant in the manufacturing department of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Company, Greenville, 8. C. From 
July, 1911 to April, 1912, he was engaged by President 
Taft’s Tariff the 
Washington, he had direct charge of the compilation of the 
cost section of the report on “Schedule I.” In May, 1912, 
he was employed by the Lowel Machine Shops and Kitson 


Machine Shops as selling agent, and since the combination 


Board on cotton investigation, and at 


in 1913 with the Saco-Pettee Company, he has been located 
as selling agent for the Saco-Lowell Shops, with a branch 
office at Greenville, S. C. 

In October, 1910, he married the attractive daughter of 
Judge C. M. Efird, of South Mrs. 
Bowe, nee Miss Lucile Efird, is a graduate of the College 


Lexington, Carolina; 
of Women of Columbia, South Carolina. 

“Bob” 
Association and has advocated for some time a machinery 
1914, he was made a member 
the 
Last 


is an enthusiastic member of the Southern Textile 


exhibition in the South. In 
of the Board of Governors of the association, and at 
last meeting he was elected chairman of that body. 

fall he was made chairman of the Executive Committee in 
charge of the Exposition and his systematie organization 
of this enterprise has done much toward assuring its sue- 


As one of his co-workers expresses it, “He is a human 


cess, 


dynamo.” 


That his interest and enthusiasm are not confined to 
business organizations is manifested by the fact that he 
was recently elected a director of the Y. M. C. A., alse a 


director of the Greenville Shrine Club, and is treasurer of 
the First Lutheran Church of Greenville. 

Epwin Howarp, the treasurer of the executive commit- 
New 
in Massachusetts. Immediately upon 
to be exact, on the 4th day of December, 1888, Mr. Howard 
for the Mason Machine Works of Taunton, 


in a minor capacity and has worked for this one 


tee, is a England man having been born and reared 


leaving school, or 


went to work 
Mass., 
company continuously from that time up to the present 
day. He rose gradually from the ranks and in March, 1902, 


he was sent to Charlotte, N. C., south- 


to take charge of the 
In August, 


1913, this offiee was transferred from Charlotte to Greenville 


ern office, whieh was then located at Charlotte. 


and Mr. Howard removed to Greenville to continue as the 
head of the Not only has Mr. Howard 


been consistently successful from a business standpoint but 


southern office. 
it is also a fact that few men in the South today have a 
wider circle of close business friends and acquaintances, a 


fact wholly due to his pleasing personality. 
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Artuur Bynum Carter, seeretary of the Southern Tex- 


Association and secretary ex officio of the executive 
saw the heght 
in April, 1877. 
(N. ¢ 


Co., passing through several departments. 


tile 
of day at Cedar Falls, Ran- 


committee, first 


dolph Co., N. U 


At the age of 16 he com- 


meneed work in the Bynum ‘.) Cotton Manufacturing 
Two years later 
he was appointed overseer of spinning at the Marion Cot- 
ton Mills, Marion, 8. C 

In 1896 he entered the newspaper field and was city 
editor on the Salisbury Daily Index for 142 years. Return- 
to the mill again he was given a position as overseer of 
Mtg. Huntsville, Ala. While 
aecepted the position of superintendent at 
Hall, Ga., remain- 


i _ 


the Lowe Co., 


spinning al 


mill he 


Manufacturing Co., White 


at this 
the Georgia 


this mill until 1910, when he accepted the position 


representative for Victor Shaw Ring Traveler 


ot southern 


Co., of Providence, R. I. 

He was elected secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation in June, 1913. “A. B.,” as he is ealled by his 
friends, is one of the best known men in the southern cotton 


mill field today. He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
R. A. M., Odd Fellows, Elks, 1. C. M. A., United Commer 
W. O. W., and served as Deputy Grand 


cial Travelers, 
Fellow Ss W hile 


Master of Odd in Georgia 


J. H. Spencer, executive committee member and chair 
man of the sub-committee on machinery and supplies, grad- 
uated in the textile department of Clemson Agricultural 


and Mechanical College with the class of 1902. He entered 
the employ of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Laneaster, 8. C., 
the following fall. In January, 1905, he was employed as 
an erector for the Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Ill. 
He has held various positions in the Installation Department 
of the company, having been superintendent in the south- 
ern states for five years. He was also one of the company’s 
demonstrators in England when the Barber warp-tying ma- 
that All the 
business was combined under one head with offices at Green- 
ville, S. At that time Mr Spencer 


was appointed manager of the Greenville office, which posi- 


chine was introduced into country. firm’s 


C., in January, 1913. 


tion he now holds. 

As chairman of the machinery and supply committee of 
the first Southern Textile Exposition, Mr. Spencer had an 
enormous amount of detail work to look after during the 
early months of preparation and it is told of him that he 
giving information, 
the 


became so expert at dictating letters 


that he even did it when asleep. In any case, when 
amount of work accomplished during those early and stren- 
uous days of the exposition is considered, his friends can 
account for no other method in the limited time at his dis- 
posal. 

Mitton GRAHAM SMITH, assistant treasurer of the execu- 
tive committee and chairman of the sub-committee on edu- 
Smithville, 


He received a common school edueation, after 


and welfare, was born in Georgia, in 


July, 1881. 
which he entered the Georgia School of Technology, com- 


cation 


pleting a course in mechanical engineering in June, 1902. 
The following August he entered the employ of J. E. Sir- 
rine as draftsman, and in 1903 was sent to Pittsburgh by 
Mr. Sirrine, where he took a four months course in trans- 
mission and designing in the engineering department of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Returning to Green- 
ville he continued in the employ of J. E. 
October, 1913. 


During the eleven years in which he was employed by 


Sirrine until 


to designing textile 


Mr. Sirrine his work was confined 
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machinery layouts in mills throughout the South; in fact 
he had charge of the machinery and shafting department of 
Mr. Sirrine’s business. He had charge of the designing of 
machinery layouts and electrification of some of the South’s 
largest textile plants, such as the Woodside Cotton Mills, 
the Laneaster Cotton Mills, Eva Jane Plant of the Avondale 
Mills, the Dunean Mills, the Erlanger Cotton Mills, the 
Chesnee Mills and many others. 

Since October, 1913, Mr. Smith has been in the employ 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Company as special representa- 
tive in the power transmission work, having all of the south- 
ern territory, with Greenvills as headquarters. He is an- 
other of Greenville’s “live wires,” to whom a place on the 


executive committee meant that if a successful exposition 
depended on individual work, its success was at once as- 
sured, 


J. E. 


committee and chairman of 


SIRRINE, ostensibly a mere member of the executive 
the sub-committee on halls and 
buildings, is really the God-father of the exposition, if we 
may be allowed the privilege of using the term in this con- 
nection. Not only did he accept all the duties pertaining 
to his personal office, but he also placed his entire force 
An 
example of this was when. the question of laying out the 
Mr. Sir- 


rine at onee spoke up and said, “I’ll have Wrigley look 


of experts at the disposal of the executive committee. 
electrical power and lighting equipment came up. 
after that.” Wrigley, let it be known to the uninitiated, 
is the chief electrical engineer in Mr. Sirrine’s office and 
one of the most accomplished electrical mill construction 
engineers in the country. As one man naively expressed it, 
“Just let Joe have Saturday afternoon for golf and he is 
well content to spend the other 64 days planning for the 
exposition.” 

Mr. Sirrine’s first connection with the textile industry 
began in May, 1895, as resident engineer for Lockwood 
Greene and Company at the plant of the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Company at Greenville. After completing this 
job he was sent by them to Abbeville, South Carolina, as 
engineer in charge of the building of the Abbeville Cotton 
Mills. 
following jobs in a similar capacity: 

F. W. 
ville, S. C. 

Indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cordova. Ala. 

Joettger Pierce Dye Works, Lodi, New York. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills No. 2, Abbeville, S. C. 

Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 


In May, 1899, Lockwood Greene and Company opened 


During the next two years he was engaged on the 


Poe Manufacturing Company, extension, Green- 


a southern office at Greenville, and Mr. Sirrine was placed 
in charge of this office, and remained with them until Feb- 
ruary, 1902, at which time he went in business for himself. 
During the last thirteen years he has done something over 
$100,000,000 the 


Maryland to Texas, and has a clientele covering something 


worth of work in southern states from 
over 200 eotton mills and about 50 companies in other indus- 
trial lines. While his specialty has been textile plants and 
power plants, he has also done a large amount of work in 
hydro-electric plants and tobaceo factories. His principal 
work in the latter, has been for the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company at Winston-Salem, N. C., for whom he designed 
a large number of buildings, as well as two large power 
plants. 

The business in Mr. Sirrine’s office is divided into de- 
partments, each of which is in charge of an expert, and as 


a consequence, he is able to give intelligent treatment to 
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every phase of cotton mill work without being dependent 


upon manufacturers of apparatus. 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, also a member of the executive 
committee and chairman of the sub-committee on mill pro- 


North 


seventeen 


duets, was born near Roxboro, in Person county, 


Carolina. He began work in textile mills when 


years of age gaining experience in various departments 
of mills located al Burlington and Greensboro, N. ie In 
1899 he went to Biddeford, Me., with what was then known 
as Saco-Pettee Machine Works, 


In December, 1904, he accepted a position 


with whom he stayed for 


five years. with 


Montgomery & Crawford at Spartanburg in the mill sup 
} ] | 


ply end of the business. He remained with this firm unt 


March, 1906, when he was offered a position with the Sul 


livan Hardware Company, of Anderson, S. C., to take 


charge of their mill supply business. After successfully 


establishing a mill supply business for this company, in 
1909 ne became southern sales agent for the Holyoke Belt- 


ing Company, of Holyoke, Mass., with headquarters In 
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Co., Greenville, S. C Lois Cotton Mills, Douglasville, Ga.; 
Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C.; The Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Newberry, 8S. C Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, S. C 

Ninety Six Cotton Mills, Ninety Six, 8. C.; Norris Cotton 
Mills, Cateechee, S. C.: Oakland Cotton Mills. New- 
berry, S. ¢ Pelzer Mfe. Co., 
Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. (., Simpsonville Cotton Mills, 
Simpsonville, S. C.; Toxaway Mills, Anderson, 8S. C 


Bleaching « Fir ishi. 2 Co., 


Pelzer, S. C 


1) 


Greenville. S. ¢ 


Co., Warren, Md.; Watts Mulls, Laurens, 8S. C.; Wilham- 
ston Mills, Williamston, S. C.; Wilmont Oil Mills, Pelzer, 
Ss. © Woodside Cotton Mills, Gree ile, S. C 

Mr. Saughter is the largest cotton ll purchasing agent 
in the United States, buying for approx ately 1,268,000 
spindles besides ot neral s ippl es Ior a g ip of cottor seed 
oil mills. It is perhaps of interest to note in this connec- 
tl mn” | it a ong ( st of n S 0 ynon ne Duvs 18 the 
largest mill under one roof i he country 

James H. Ma: ln el t executive con 
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Greenville. In Ellison A. Smyth offered him 


1911 Capt. 
the position of purchasing agent for all the mills in which 
this arrangement, John T. 


Mills, also 


Hearing of 
W oodside 


made arrangements to place his three mills on this list 


he was interested. 


W oodside, president of the Cotton 


making a total of thirteen mills. From this beginning 
Mr. Slaughter’s list of mills grew, singly and in groups, 
until now he represents forty-three mills as follows: Alice 
Mills, Easley, S. C Mills, Belton, S. C Brandon 
Mills, Greenville, S. C Mills, Anderson, S. C.; 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8. C.; Carolina Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Conestee Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 8. C. 
Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C.; Fountain Inn Mfg. Co., Foun- 
tain Inn, S. C.; Franklin Mills, Greer, 8S. C.; Glenn-Lowry 
Mfg. Co., Whitmire, S. C.; Grendel Mills. Greenwood, S. 
C.; The Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga.; Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, S. C.; Mills, Central, S. C.; 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Katrine Manufacturing 


» 
Belton 


Brogan 


; Easley 


Isaqueena 








SLAUGHTER IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE. 


mittee and chairman of the sub-committee on transporta- 


tion, is southern agent for the Keever Starch Company at 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Maxwell was born near Old Pendle- 


ton, Anderson county, South Carolina, and came to Green- 
ville in 1886 where he went to the Poe Mill as paymaster. 
In 1905 he took charge of the Reedy River Mill as presi- 
1910 he 


for the Keever Starch Company. 


took over his present position as 
Mr. Max- 


charming personality that not only makes him 


dent and about 


agent 


southern 


well has a 


a most popular man with his business associates, but also 


attracts to him a great deal of merited attention from the 


ladies of his acquaintance. There are few, if any, mills in 


the South where “Jim” Maxwell’s name and face are not 


well known. 


Davip Koun, the last member of the executive commit- 


tee, and chairman of the sub-committee on publicity, was 


in July, 1880. He received his 


born at Orangeburg, 8. C 
early education at the Orangeburg graded schools, going 


from there to Clemson Agricultural College where he grad- 
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uated in the Textile Engineering Department in 1902. 


the Olym- 


\fter his graduation he spent three years at 
pla a Granby Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., learning the prae 
eal details of manutaeturing; tor one year he was assistant 
to the general manager in the ofhee of those two mills; for 
two yvears he was assistant s iperintendent at the Tallassee 


Falls Manufacturing Company, Tallaassee, Ala., a plant con- 


trolled at that time by the Duck Com- 


Consolidated Cotton 


pany; and for the two sueceeding vears he was superin- 
Hogansville plant of the 


Mr. Kohn then moved to Greenville, 


Same company al 


tendent ot the 
Hogansville, Georgia. 


where he was for four years in the manufacturing depart- 


ment of the Parker Cotton Mills Company. In addition 
to this work he assisted in the introduction of cost and 
waste systems. During his connection with this company 


of the Federal Tariff 


investigation in the mills at Greenville. 


Mr. also assisted in the work 
Board in their cost 

Leaving this corporation Mr. Kohn became manager of 
Mills, and since June, 1915, he has 
R. C. Hudson in the firm of Hudson & 


engaged in 


Kohn 


the Judson been asso- 


Kohn 


ciated with 


now business at Greenville, as Converters and 
Commission Merchants. 

While at the Monaghan Mills Mr. Kohn organized a sue- 
had 


manufacturing. 


a large class in textile ealeu 
lations and The 


that class were day operatives and a large number of them 


night sehool and 


cessful 


theoretical majority of 
are now filling responsible positions. 

Mr. Kohn is a 32 degree Seottish Rite Mason, a Chapter 
Mason, a member of Omar Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., a 
life member of the Elks, a member of the K. of P., a mem- 
ber of the B’na B’rith., and also secretary of the Greenville 
Chapter of the Clemson Alumni Association. 

While in Columbia, he was first lieutenant of Company 
“D,” South Carolina militia, composed of members from 
Mills; this was for three 
vears the prize company of the state. At Tallassee, Ala- 


bama, he organized a military company which was part of 


Olympia and Granby company 


Company “K,” 2nd Alabama. 
Greenville numbers another very important purchasing 
Vivian M. MANNING, 


has 


among its eitizens in who, 


agent 


while not on the executive committee taken an active 


part in making prepartions for the coming exposition by 


Mr. 


first became connected with the cotton mill business in 1909 


working on the entertainment committee. Manning 
when he took the position of supply clerk for the Monaghan 
Mill at Greenville, at the same time assisting the man who 
did the buying for that mill as well as the six other cotton 
mills then under the direction of Lewis W. Parker. In his 
position of supply clerk he had an opportunity to study 
the supplies going into the mill, and spent a large part of 
his time going through the mill making tests with various 
supplies and keeping records of them. After having been 
assistant purchasing agent for about two years he became 
purchasing agent for the Mr. Parker, 
and later when the Parker Cotton Mills Co. was formed he 


seven mills under 
became purchasing agent for the sixteen cotton mills and 
one cotton oil mill comprising that company. In January, 


1915, he began buying for the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Co., and has recently begun buying for six other cotton 
mills which are as follows: F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S. C.: Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C.: 
Pickens Mills, Pickens, S. C.; Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, S. C.; Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill S. C.; 
Areade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. 


twenty-three cotton mills and one cotton oil miil. 


C., making a total of 


TON 
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Mr. Manning has been a big buyer of cotton mill sup- 
plies longer than anyone in the South and having had the 
benefit of the opinion of a large number of superintendents 
in the matter of various supplies, has had an opportunity 
few buyers have had to determine correctly just which sup- 
plies are best under all conditions. 

Haro.ip C, Sairu, the assistant treasurer of the Dunean 
Mills 


been another enthusiastic worker for the exposition. 


has 
Mr. 


and received his early 


and treasurer of the entertainment committee, 


Smith was born in Anderson, S. C., 


education in the Greenville city schools and Furman uni- 


| Ie. 


Rt eces ey 





ViviAN M. MANNING, PURCHASING AGENT. 


He worked for a time in the Huguenot Mills prior 
School of 1905. 
the Camperdown 


versity. 
to going to the Georgia Technology in 
After 
Mills for a period and then he accepted the position of 
assistant superintendent at the Poe Mill where he remained 
In October, 1912, he was appointed assistant 


Mills now 


graduating he was employed at 


for six years. 


of the Dunean position he 


treasurer which 
occupies. 

There is probably no southern city that excels Green- 
ville in the number of southern offices, selling agents, and 
traveling representatives, who aid in providing supplies 
for the textile interests. Certainly there is no city of its 
size which has so many. Brief sketches of a few of these 
are presented in addition to those already given as typical 
of the class of “live ones” the city of Greenville contains. 
Mims began work with the F. W. Poe 


Later he went with 


H. CaLLAWway 
Manufacturing Company at Greenville. 
Montgomery and Crawford at Spartanburg as textile sup- 
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ply salesman after which he accepted a position with the 
Holyoke Belting Company of Holyoke, Mass., as southern 
For the last two and 
F. & W. H. Warren 
Company of Worcester, Mass., as manufacturers’ agent be- 
the Dary Ring 


agent with an office at Greenville. 


a half years he has represented the J. 
sides acting as southern distributor for 
Traveler Company at Taunton, Mass. 
MatTTHEW OUSLEY went into the mill at the age of thir- 
teen years and attended the Bradford-Durfee textile night 
was working in Fall River, graduating with 
honor from the mule and frame spinning department. He 


the Willimantie Thread Mills at 
Coats Thread Mills at 


schoo] while he 


was also employed in 


Willimantie Conn., and the J. & P. 


\ — 


ee 
Bi 


1. N. H. Aurorp. 2. H.C. Mims. 3. M. Ovustey. 4. 


CO 
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Rockford, IIl., as in istaliel ol bneir 


man Company, 


machines in 1906. Sinee that time he has eradua worked 


his way up the ladder of promotion and now holds ‘ 
position of salesman and superlt tendent o stallatio vit} 
his company tor the southern states. 

JoHN E. HumMpuries began his textile work with the 


> ‘ 
| acolet, S. ¢ 


Paecolet Mfg. Co., at 
He 


worked for this 


company for abou ( years going 
from dotfer and spinner to section Man. He was then en 
ploved at the Eureka (‘otton Mills at Chester, S. ¢ is 
second hand for several years after which he wen to the 


Walhalla 


spinning. In 


Mill in 
L911 he 


Cotton 1906 as o 


accepted a 


SuitH. 5. J. E. Humpuries. 6. ALONZO ILER. 


 &. 


7. HamptTon SMITH. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
elated with the U. S. 


For the past six years he has been asso- 
Ring Traveler Company as salesman 
making Greenville his headquarters. 

ALONZO ILER was born in Augusta, Ga., and worked in 
various positions in the mill from sweeper to master me- 
chanie. He was master mechanic for several cotton mills 
and then accepted a position with the C. & G. Cooper En- 


Mt. 


with whom he remained for twelve years. 


Vernon, Ohio, as erecting engineer, 
the 


gine Company at 
For past 
four years he has been manager of the southern office of 
the L. R. 
pounds. 
BB. 
of Clemson A. & M. College in 1903. After spending some 
the of 
Huntsville, Ala., he entered the employ of the Barber Col- 


Wattles Company, manufacturers of sixing com- 
ALFrorD graduated from the textile department 


time with Merrimack Manufacturing Company 





Ring Traveler Co., at Taunton, Mass., as southern repre- 


sentative and established a southern branch in Greenville 
about two years ago. 

J. F. Ricuarpson, president and treasurer of the Green- 
ville Loom Reed and Harness Company, came to Green- 
ville in 1880 and began his business career with the Green 


News. 


years, he, with Alfred B. Williams, the editor of the paper, 


ville Daily After serving as manager for several 


became the proprietors until 1907 when they sold their in- 
Observer. 
141% 


Loom 


terest to Tompkins & Caldwell of the Charlotte 
Mr. 
years. In May, 1915, he organized 
Reed & Harness Co. 


Grorce W. Duncan, the secretary and one of the own- 


Richardson was postmaster of Greenville for 


the Greenville 


ers of the Greenville Loom Reed & Harness Company, is a 


graduate of the Georgia Institute of Technology in the 


518 


having also received several years prac- 
Parker Mills. 


old and experienced reed maker, 


textile department, 
tical experience with the 


ALBERT NUTTALL is an 


having been 40 years in the trade in the largest shops of 
England and America. Mr. Nuttall is the superintendent 
of the Greenville Loom Reed & Harness Company. 

W. B. ILer was born in Augusta, Georgia, but began 
his first mill work with the Piedmont Mfg. Co.. at Pied- 


mont, S. C., working through various departments until 
about 1894 when he went to the Harmony Grove Mills in 


had 


( rreenw ood, S. ( rs 


Later he charge of the 


(ieorgia as superintendent. 
Greenwood Cotton Mill at and one ot 


He then 


a specialty salesman handling oils, 


the mills at Toecoa, Ga. left the mill and became 


greases, etc., in which 


line he continued something over ten years. About the 


beginning of 1915 he accepted a position with the firm of 
William M. Bird & Co., of Charleston, and 1s now represent- 
ing them in Carolina and Georgia with Greenville as head- 
quarters. 

HAMPTON SMITH 
Beginning with a textile course at the 


and varied textile ex- 


A. & M. 


has had a wide 
perience, 
College at Raleigh, N. C., he worked in the Laneaster Cot- 
ton Mill, Sibley Mfg. Co., Neuse River Mills, 

Mills and Bowling Green Knitting Mills. His vari- 


ous positions have given him experience on nearly every 


Cabarius 
Cotton 
machine from the pickers to the looms, from which he went 


the mill and also in the mill office. 
fitted 


to executive posit ons 
This 
for his present position 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 


J. J. 
represents the Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio, in con- 
H. Maxwell. his mill train- 


'., where his father was superintendent 


. , 1 ] > 
wide range of experience has thoroughly him 


as southern representative for the 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILER, better known among his friends as “Jack,” 


nection with James Jack got 


ing at Piedmont, S. ¢ 
overseer of weaving before 


He has the reputation of 


for 25 years. Jack was an 
going on the road to sell starch. 
being on one job for ten and one-half years and working 
constantly for five years without losing a day away from 
the mill. 
Vivian Q. 
pany, is said to be the oldest man, in point of service, in 
the starch business in southern territory. While Mr. Guion 


is well known to the textile trade in the South, having 


GuioNn, president of the Guion Starch Com- 


been connected many years with other starch organizations, 

it was ‘only about two years ago that he incorporated the 

present company and assumed its leadership. 
Water G. another salesman in the 


field with something like twelve years of experience. He 


SHULL is starch 


is now representing the Guion Starch Company of Green- 


ville. 


FLoyp Hugues first formed his connection with the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., at Jackson, Miss., in 1912 
time has been rapidly promoted, having 
Shreveport, La., Muskogee, 


On January 


and since that 
company at 


C., and Cineinnati, Ohio. 


worked for the 
Okla., Charlotte, N. 
first of this year the company found that their business in 
the southeastern section had grown to such an extent that 
deemed advisable to open a local office at Green- 
ville and Mr. Hughes 
placed in charge of this office as sales manager. 
dom of the selection of Mr. Hughes for this position is 


proven by the fact that in the months of July and August, 


it was 
was called from Cincinnati and 


The wis- 


just passed, the Greenville ageney led the entire United 


States in pereentage of business obtained. 
Frep W. GraHamM began as a boy working in vacation 
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time in the office of one of the Greenville mills, and after 
finishing his college course he worked for five years in the 
office of the Camperdown Mills at Greenville. For the 
past five years he has been identified with the Poe Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., in their selling end, in which capacity 
he has made for himself and his company hosts of friends. 

D. L. Norris, the president and treasurer of Norris 
Bros., began the shuttle business when he was eighteen 
years of age as time keeper for the Southern Shuttle and 
Bobbin Company at Westminster, S. C. He remained with 
this company for ten years during which time he filled the 
W hen 
Norris 


Norris, as 


treasurer and general manager. this ecom- 
business in 1910, Mr. 
his brother, A. M. 


into the 


ottice of 
formed a 
Norris 


raw 


pany went out of 
partnership with 
Brothers and went business of getting out 
material for the northern shuttle manufacturers as well as 
a large amount of stock for the European export trade. 
This business was so successful that in 1914 it was moved 
from Westminster to Greenville and incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $70,000. At the present time they not 
only do a large export and domestic block business, but also 
manufacture shuttles and other supplies for the mills. 

A. M. Norris started in the shuttle business at the age 
of seventeen as assistant machinist at the Southern Shuttle 
& Bobbin Company at Westminster, S. C. 


shuttle business from the dogwood tree in the woods to the 


He knows the 
finished shuttle ready for the loom. He is now vice-presi- 
dent of Norris Brothers and spends most of his time in the 
selling end of the business. 

R. A. 


Brothers. 


TayLor is another representative from Norris 
Mr. Taylor is an expert weaver and has had 
years of experience in that line of work. About two years 
ago Mr. Taylor conceived the idea for a hand threading 
that take the 
He accordingly perfected this idea and 


shuttle with a friction device would kinks 


out of the filling. 
patented the R. A. 
which is manufactured by Norris Brothers. 


Taylor hand threading friction shuttle, 





Every live, progressive, ambitious person has seized the 
courtesy slogan and is putting its precepts into his work, 


not only because its right, but because it pays. 





Courtesy is not only passive; it is aggressive as well; the 
idea is this: it is not sufficient in these days to just keep 


from being unmannerly. We must go out of our way to 


distribute our quota of good cheer and kindliness and im- 


press every one with whom we come in contact, of our 


desire to be not only polite, but friendly. 
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FROM THE FRONT. 


Dividend Payers to Be Shown at Southern 
Textile Exposition 


The opening of the Southern Textile Exposition on 
Tuesday morning, November 2nd, will mark an epoch in 
the textile history of the South. Of course you are 
going and you will, therefore, wish to know in advance 
who is going to exhibit and where this exhibit may be found. 
In the following pages an effort has been made to accom- 
modate you in this respect. 

Just at the right of the main entrance on the first floor 
will be found the office of the secretary as well as the 
superintendent of the exposition building. An Information 
Bureau will be operated here from which you may secure 
any needful information about the exposition or about the 
location of rooming houses, hotels, ete. 

A lunch room will be operated on the first floor of 
one of the annex buildings and another large lunch room is 
to be operated by one of the local churches, located just 
a short distance up Washington Street toward Main Street 


on the left hand side. 


the association will be held 
Main 


Street and the exact time for these meetings will be an- 


The convention meetings of 


in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce Bldg., on 





The 


convention session has been furnished by Chairman Clark 


nounced later. following tentative program for the 
of the Program Committee: 
Address of Webb, the 


Greenville and the president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


welcome by A. M. 


welcome by Gc. Bs mayor ot 


Response to the address of Dixon 
of Gastonia, N. C. 

Address by Congressman J. F. Brynes of Aiken, 8. C., 
on the Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill. 


Mills 


Company, Greenville, on “The Causes for Weave Room 


Address by Geo. Harrison of the Parker Cotton 


Inefficiency.” 
Address by C. N. 


ville (IXy.) Cotton Mills, on the subject of “Fine Yarns.” 


Poore, superintendent of the Louis- 
A number of pleasant surprises are in store for the 
members and their ladies and arrangements should at once 
be made to go early and see the whole show. A brass band 
to furnish music during the exposition week has been prom- 
ised the Executive Committee by three different mill organ- 
izations so that from a musical standpoint everyone should 


be satisfied. We'll meet you there! 
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Main Building. First Floor. 





Spaces 101-102, Warren Wesster & Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., in econjunetion with the YARNALL-WaARING CoM- 
PANY, Philadelphia. 

Warren Webster & Co. will exhibit the Webster-Lea 


This is a practical combination of an effi- 


Heater-Meter. 


cent feed water heater with an accurate weir meter, so ar- 


ranged that either unit may be operated with equal efficiency 


either in combination or independently. This device is man- 


ufactured in several different types for varied conditions 


of service, and many of the largest manufacturing concerns 
n the country are listed among its users. This company 
will also show valves and specialties entering into the con- 
struction of the Webster heating systems for factory and 


other uses. 





HeraTerR-METER. 


THE WEBSTER-LEA 


THE YARNALL-WaARING Co. will exhibit their Lea V-notch 
liquid flow recording meter which is a device that enables 
the power plant owner to tell what efficiency he is securing 
from the coal he is burning under his boilers. The meter 
measures the water that goes into the boiler and by properly 
weighing the coal the power plant owner is enabled to tell 
how many pounds of water are evaporated by each pound 
of coal; also efficiency, such as a poor quality of coal, 
seale in the bolers, leaking boiler settings, improperly de- 
signed combustion chambers, improper stoking, ete., is 
shown up when the rate of evaporation falls. 
issues a very interesting booklet entitled “The Log Book of 
the Power Plant” which they will have in their booth for 
Cothran of Char- 


This company 


distribution to interested parties. J. S. 


lotte, N. C., and John B. Dobson of Atlanta, Ga., will be 
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in eharge of these exhibits and in attendance throughout 


the week. 

Space 103, Tue Cuartorre Mra. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
will exhibit reeds and card clothing. The unique feature of 
this exhibit will be a machine in operation manufacturing 
eard clothing. This company is the only manufacturers of 
eard clothing in this country south of Philadelphia and to 
those mill men who have never seen card clothing manu- 
interesting and in- 


this exhibit will prove most 


Superintendent A. H. Silvester and W. B. Pratt 


factured, 
structive. 
will be in charge of the exhibit. Other members of the 
company will attend during the week. 

104, Rerves Puttey Company, Columbus, Ind., 
feature in “The 
transmission shown in the illustration. They will also ex- 
hibit “The pulley. “The 


variable speed transmission is used the same as an ordinary 


S pace 


will this exhibit Reeves” variable speed 


Reeves” wood split Reeves” 


countershaft. That is, it is erected between the line shaft, 
motor, engine or other source of power and the machine to 
Belt 
speed shaft of the 


be driven. from the driving shaft or power to the 


from the 
The 


transmission may be set on the floor or suspended from the 


constant transmission and 


variable speed shaft to the machine to be driven. 
and in 


convenient, many in- 


itself. 


ceiling, whichever is most 


stances it may be incorporated into the machine 





VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION. 


Tue Reeves 
The cone-shaped dises are spline mounted on the shafts in 
pairs with apexes facing. These dises slide freely on the 
shaft but rotate with it. 
levers which are pivoted, between the two shafts, in such 


The dises are operated by shifting 


a manner that as one pair is separated the others are 
brought together, causing the V-belt to run over a smaller 
diameter of one pair and a larger diameter of the other, 
thus increasing or decreasing the speed of the variable shaft 
correspondingly. The outer end of the hub of each dise 
works against a roller thrust bearing of special design and 
which fits into a eage secured to the levers, 
The shifting serew 


construction 
so there is no friction at this point. 
that, operates the levers has a right hand thread on one 
end and a left hand thread on the other end, so the levers 
always move in opposite directions, separating one pair of 
dises and bringing the other pair together simultaneously 
thus belt throughout the 
entire range of the transmission. 
of the shifting screw, conneeted by chain to a hand erank, 
enables the speed to be regulated from any convenient 


A belt adjusting serew provides means for keeping 


tension 
A sprocket on the end 


maintaining a uniform 


point. 
the belt at proper tensions at all times. 
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band stan@. BUTTER- 


105-106 and the H. W. 


wortTH & Sons Co., Philadelphia, will show in these spaces 


O paces 


the latest and most up-to-date products of their plant along 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing lines. This company manu- 
factures a very wide variety of finishing plant machinery 
and it is beyond a doubt that their exhibit will be thor- 


oughly interesting and educational. Look for this space 
on the first floor just beyond the elevator. 

Spaces 107 to 116. Tue Srarrorp Company, Readville, 
Mass., will occupy these ten spaces with an exhibit of weav- 


Ine 
ing 


machinery and will show in operation what can be done 

“Tdeal”’ They 
number of improvements on 
1914. The exhibit 
charge of Fred H. White, the southern agent of the Stafford 
Company with offices at Charlotte, N. C.D. C. Dunn, W. 
W. Watt, Jr., and C. M. Setzer will also be 
117-118 and 125-126. 


Company, Schenectady, New York, will oceupy these spaces 


with automatic looms. will also doubtless 


have a new what was shown 


at their exhibit in Boston in will be 


In attendance. 


Spaces THe GENERAL ELECTRIC 


showing therein a variety of electrical textile equipment 


It 


will contain a variety of textile motors, oil switches and 


manufactured by them. is understood that this exhibit 


other control devices of the most up-to-date types for cot- 
ton mill use; also mill village supplies such as lamps, fix- 
be in 
the Atlanta 


Paine and C. A. Chase of the Boston office will also 


tures, ete. This enteresting exhibit will charge of 
D. W. Peabody and H. S. 
S. B. 
probably be present. 

119 & L 


Pittsburgh, Pa., have these two spaces and will show various 


Roberts of office. 


Spaces and 124, JONES \UGHLIN STEEL Co., 

products of the company. particularly along power trans- 

Milton G. 

Smith, the special representative of the company, located 
C 

from the Pittsburgh office. 

120. THe New 


cANnT Company of New York will have in this space various 


mission lines. The exhibit will be in charge oft 


at Greenville, S. Others will probably be in attendance 


Space YorK AND New Jersey Luprr- 


lubricants for all classes of textile machinery. It is under- 


stood that they will furnish any exhibitor of machinery 
just the quality of oil desired to lubricate his machinery in 
the most economical manner free of cost during the week 


Be sure to stop al their booth and ask 


oT) of Maehin- 


ne 


of the exposition. 


for their bulletin on Lubrication Textile 
It is worth taking home. 


THE New York. 


This company will exhibit various products of the company, 


ery.” 


7 2 os 12 


Spaces TEXAS COMPANY, 


partieularly those oils which will be of interest to textile 
A 


olhees 


manufacturers. number of representatives from the 


several southern at and adjacent to Greenville will 
be present. 


9® 


H. New York. 


U.S. Post Office Sub-Station and Lone 


Space 12 BrRaGpon «& Co.. 


Spaces j-1 


Distance booths of the Southern Bell Telephone Company. 


Spaces 129-131, Tur Guion Srarcu Company, Green- 


ville, S. C., will oceupy these spaces with a handsome and 
attractively arranged exhibit of starch. President V. Q. 


Guion will be in charge. 
to 


Works, of Greenville, 


ACMI 
who oceupy this section, began 
S. V. Muckenfuss and E. A. 


Pennoyer entered into a partnership and started the manu- 


THI Loom Rrep & HarNEss 


C 


Spa es 132 


». 


operation in November, 1914. 


facture of loom harness on a small scale. Two machines 


were installed at the beginning of operations. Today, the 


full 
The orders have, from the first, been 


company is operating time, four machines, and has 


four more ordered. 
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so liberal that the capacity of the company has been grea 

taxed. The rapid growth, from two machines to eig! 
shows very conclusively the success with which this com 
pany 1s meeting. The owners recently decided upon a cor 
poration, and with Isaac Andrews, have incorporated 


works with a capital stock of $15,000. The officers ar 
Isaac Andrews, president; E. A. Pennoyer, vice-presid 
S. V. Muckenfuss, secretary. The men who started 
manufacturing coneern selected Greenville (none of the 
lived there at the time wecause of the many textile 

in that section. They believed that where Cotto 
existed, there was room fo1 ex e supply manulac 
plants. In accordance with this belief, tl set up 
iness. Now their capacity is 125 sets of harness per da 
and orders from the mills of that sectio ire suthe 
large to justify a further increase in capaaty All « 

of the company will be in attendance at the exhibit 


Main Building. Second Floor. 
J. H. Wintiams Comp 


exhibit in 


O7-202? 


O paces ANY, 


bury, Mass., will these 


spaces their we KHOW 


shuttles and other mill specialties. 





& Wuitcox Borer, SuperR-HEATER CHAIN 


Bapcock 


GRATE STOKER. 


Spaces 203-204. Tue Bascock & Witcox Compaxy, 
New York, manufacturers of all forged steel Babcock & 
Wilcox, Stirling, and Rust water tube boilers, steam super 
heaters and chain grate stokers, will show an interesting 
exhibit of models, boiler parts, photographs, ete. This com- 
pany 1S the oldest, largest and most successful boilet ¢om- 
pany in the world, and has installed over eighté ! ) 
horse} ower of their different types ot boilers. One o he 
interesting features of the products of this company is 
that it does not carry aly boilers 1 stock. eae] proposal 
heing considered as an engineering problem by the engineer- 
ing department of the company. The great majority of the 
large power stations throughout the United States are 


equipped with Babeock & Wileox boilers, and over 125,000 


horsepower of boilers manufactured by this company have 








n the eotton industry of the South. It is 


note that this company, whose exhibit was 


OL interest to 


awarded First Prize at the Centennial Exposition at Phil 


adelphia in 1876, has recently been awarded the Grand Prize 
for its exhibit at the Panama-Paecifie International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. R. A. Barrett, district sales mana 
ger, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., will be in charge of 


the exhibit. 


Space 205. Tue Loom Reep & Harness Co., Charlotte, 


N. C 
steel loom reed for weaving all kinds of 
They will also show a line of 


will exhibit in this space Leslie’s tempered carbon 
textiles from silk 
to the heaviest duck cloths. 
James Leslie, the manager of this 
In this 


Leslie estab- 


eard grinding filletings. 
company, will take personal charge of the exhibit. 
Mr. 
Mr. Leslie will be 


assisted at the exposition by his son, S. C. Leshe. 


connection it is of interest to note that 


lished the first reed shop in the South. 


FRANK P. Bennetr & Co., Boston, Mass. 
HarNeEss Company, Law- 


S pace 2006. 


Space 207. Emmons Loom 
rence, Mass., will occupy this space and show products of 
their company, including harness and reeds for cotton weav- 
ing, and other specialties of this character. The exhibit 
Bahan, of Charlotte, N. C., 
southern representative of this company. 

CHARLES Lowrnson, 72 Leonard St., New 


will be in charge of George F. 

Space 208. 
York City, will have an interesting exhibit in this space 
and will be glad to meet his old friends and form new ac- 
quaintanees. 


Spaces 209A-209B. Tur U S Bosprn anp SHUTTLE 


Company, of Providence, R. J., will exhibit in these spaces 
various styles of their standard products and also the newest 
designs put on the market of the specialties they manufac- 
ture. George S. Bahan, the southern representative, with 
offices at Charlotte, N. C., will probably be in charge of the 
exhibit, assisted by other representatives from the Provi- 
denee office. 

Space 210, Textme Exuriprrors’ AssocratTion, INc., 
Boston, Mass., will ocewpy this space and distribute adver- 
tising literature in connection with the textile exhibit to be 
held at Meehanies Hall, Boston, April 24th to 29th, 1916. 

Space 211. Mini News Printine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Spaces 212-213 and 220-221. WerstInGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& Mra. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
be shown a variety of electrical equipment manufactured by 


In these four spaces will 


this company and especially applicable to textile mill uses. 
Literature will doubtless be available pertaining to the sev- 
eral special types of apparatus shown and officers from the 
Charlotte office of the company will be in attendance. These 
representatives will take pleasure in giving information or 
rendering an opinion to any cotton manufacturer making 
the request. 

Spaces 214 and 219. Howarp Bros. Mra. Co., Woreces- 
ter, Mass., will oceupy these spaces with an interesting ex- 
hibit of eard clothing of their manufacture. They will have 
several interesting features to show and all who go to this 
booth wil] be greeted with a weleoming smile by the com- 
pany’s well known southern representative, E. M. Terry- 
berry, of Charlotte, N. C. Every one will go by to shake 
hands with “Terry” anyway, but the exhibit is an added 
attraction. 

Spaces 215 to 218. Tue Mason Macuitne Works, of 
Taunton, Mass., will exhibit and have in operation a new 
model spinning frame, fitted up with the latest ideas of 
equipment neeessary for the economical spinning of high 
This spinning frame, although only of model 


grade yarns. 
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size, shows the rigid construction of the head end, which 
contains all the gearing for both the twist gears and builder 
motion. A special feature of the Mason head end is the 
self-locking arrangement whereby the panels which allow of 
access to the gears cannot be opened while the belt is on 
the tight pulley and neither can the frame be started again 


until the panels have been replaced and the self-locking 


Xp MACHINE works 





Mason New Mopet SPINNING FRAME. 


After this has been done the 


Freedom from acci- 


arrangement been replaced. 
belt can be shipped to the tight pulley. 
dents to operators is assured by these safeguards as it is 
impossible to get at the gearing while the frame is running. 
The tin eylinders are made extra heavy and run in self- 
oiling boxes provided with brass bushings. The spindles 
are the well known Draper type of expanding clutch with 
flat flat with 
the popular method of driving four spindles with one band. 


whorls, using a braided band in connection 


Special attention is called to the endless band method of 
Mason Machine 


The idler pulleys are earried on a ball and socket 


driving spindles as worked out by the 


Works. 





Loom. 


MASON STANDARD 


joint which allows of the most accurate setting of the angle 
of the idler pulley around which the tapes travel. An inde- 
pendent setting or spacing of the pulleys allows of placing 
them in the exact positions required. The idler which is 
extremely light runs on self lubricated bearings; these 


bearings have proven themselves to be entirely satisfactory 
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after years of use. This endless band method of driving 
spindles is worthy of careful examination. 

The motor with which the frame is driven is of a stand- 
ard type of textile mill motor, loaned through the courtesy 
of the General Electrie Company. 

The loom exhibited is Mason Machine Works’ standard 
type of loom best adapted to receive the automatie filling 
supply, warp stop motion and filling feeler mechanism, 
built by and installed on the loom by the Hopedale Mfg. 
Co., of Milford, Mass. 


design, accurately machined and assembled, provided with 


The frame of the loom is of new 
high take up roller, positively driven worm type of take 
up mechanism and an improved Bartlett let off motion. 
The change pick gearing as arranged on this loom allows 
two picks in the cloth for each tooth in the change pick gear. 

Attention is ealled to the lathe, sweep arms, lathe swords 
and parallel motion, all designed to work in harmony with 
the automatic features. Friction driving is standard on this 
loom and in this particular ease the friction is driven with 
a standard loom motor furnished by the General Electric 
Company. Ordinarily with belt driving a friction pulley 
is supplied. 

The automatic features operating on this loom are built 
by and attached to the loom by the Hopedale Mfg. Company, 
of Milford, Mass., and consists of a filling mechanism, warp 
stop motion, thread cutting temples, and feeler mechanism. 
The filling changer has a full sized hopper or magazine with 
all operating motions self contained. The shuttle feeler is 
mounted on the hopper plate, and is adjustable so as to com 
pensate for any irregularity in the height of the loom lathe 
due to wear, and can be adjusted from time to time as ocea- 
sion may require. A new method of operating the feed 
of the hopper ensures a bobbin being in place for transfer, 


Misthread 


ing device permits the least stoppage consistent with perfect 


even if there is but one bobbin in the hopper. 


quality cloth. The warp stop motion is very simple, and 


has very few parts for a mechanical warp stop. It is 


adjustable up or down, front or back, thus allowing ease 
of adjustment and application. The feeler bar operates 
from a cam on the cam shaft, and an interruption of its 
full swing causes the knock off mechanism to strike a clamp 
the The the the 


The feeler bar is easily disconnected when 


on sword. sword transfers motion to 
shipper handle. 


starting up a new warp. The motion does not damage or 
twist the stop motion wires, and it will cause the loom to 
stop whether the wire is flat or is caught at right angles 


The 


quire special bobbins, shuttles, bunch builders on spinning 


on one point. feeler mechanism shown does not re- 
The percentage of 
The 
thread breaking temple performs its work in a positive man- 
the other 


pieces which are liable to come loose, or 


frames, or complicated battery parts. 


waste has been reduced to less than one per cent. 


ner, without use of eutters, knives, or deheate 


get out of order. 


The exhibit will be in charge of Edwin Howard, south- 
ern agent, assisted by demonstrators from the factory. 
Spaces 222-223. Tur Sournern Power Company, of 


Charlotte, N. €., 


room in which to meet 


will oceupy these spaces as a reception 
their friends and customers. They 
will also distribute deseriptive matter of various kinds per- 
taining to central station practice. Cherry Emerson and 
John Fox of the mill power department will probably be 
in attendance at this exhibit. 

Spaces 224-241. Tue Barsper-CotmMan Company, Rock- 


-99 


ford, Ill., will exhibit their hand knotters and a Model “K 
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warp tying machine. The two most important features o 
the Model “K” warp tying machine are the replacement 
skilled labor and the increase of loom production ob ed 
by its use. One of these machines will ordinar do as 
mueh as three skilled hands and it has been found fro 


actual experience in several different mills that it ear 


in a warp behind the loom in one-third of the tir 


to twist it in or tie it in by hand. Thus if nin ety minutes 
were required to twist it in, this machi e@ cal 

thirty, giving the loom an extra hour over its previous 
capacity. On some classes of work a loom will weave cor 
siderable cloth in an hour. In one mill in partieular where 
these machines have been installed, figures show that the 
item of increased production alone will offset the entire 





Ma 


THe Mopet K Warp TyInG HINE. 


purchase price of the machine in one year. Quite a large 


Mode! talled in 


been inst southern mills 
mill men 


number of K’s have 


all 


themselves 


and are invited to visit this exhibit and see 


for what the machine ean do, regardless of 


whether or not they may have any interest in purchasing. 


The exhibit will be in charge of J. H. Spencer, southern 
manager, assisted by N. H. Alford, superintendent of instal- 
Field Manager R. E. MeCausland, of Rockford, 


will also attend. 


lation. 


Spaces 225 and 240, Tur Corn Propucts REFINING 


Company, (NATIONAL StTarcH Co.), will exhibit a series 


of samples showing the various steps in the manufacture 
of starch, corn syrup, corn sugar and dextrine from corn. 
Another the different 


sugar dextrine, ete., 


starch 
hy Tt h 


Still another 


will show vrades of 


series 
which are so extensively used in 
warp sizing and the finishing of cotton goods. 
exhibit will show a variety of fabries in the manufacture ot 
which the various corn produets are used. In this exhibit 
no attempt will be made to show all of the different fabries, 
but the samples will cover a wide range and will give a 
very good idea of the extensive use in the textile industry 
of products made from corn. These 
charge of Dr. George M. MaeNider, manager of the Green- 
ville office, assisted by A. G. Smith and J. R. White. 

Atlanta, Ga., 


exhibits will be in 


Spaces 226-227. “Corron,” will oceupy 


these two spaces and will have several representatives in 
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constant attendance to greet the many friends of this pub- 


Neathion. n Ri Aj 


Editor, and C. F. Burney, of the 
Staff, will be pres¢ 


old, 


throughout the entire exposition. 


Spa Ss. Tue Keever Strarcu Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
W have here an exhibit of their mill and laundry starches 
and by-products. This company manufactures the well 


will be in 
Agent, with head- 
and D. 


brand of Victor mill stareh. The exhibit 
James i. 


Greenville, ~» © 


charge ol Maxwell, Southern 


quarters at assisted by J. J. Ler 


H. Wallace. Chas. J. Kurtz, general manager of the com 
expects to be present and possibly also Chas. L. 


pany, 
Kurtz. the yreside) i. 
I 


Mill Architect and Kn- 


In these Spaces original 


Spaces 229-2, d. E. SIRRINE, 


oineer, Greenville. S. €.. will show 


drawings of some of the mills built under his supervision as 


designs 


well as photographs of mills and power plants, the 


for which were made in his office. Mr. Sirrine personally, 


as well as various members of his office staff. will be in 


attendance at the exhibit. It is also of interest to note 
that the temporary electrical work at the exposition build- 
Geo. Wrig- 
ley, the chef electrical engineer of Mr. Sirrine’s ottiee. 

31. THE SuHaw Rina TrRAveter Com- 


PANY, Providence, R. 1., will exhibit in this space various 


was designed by 


ng, both power and lighting, 


Space VICTOR 
types of their well known travelers and, if he can be induced 
to stay there, they will also exhibit their southern represen- 
tative, the genial Seeretary of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, A B. Carter. “A. 
dence his cherry tree and hatchet. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING Co.. 


B.” also promises to have in evi- 


Spaces Ay PAP Lo THI ot Bos- 


ton, Mass., will exhibit in these spaces their latest improve- 


ments in winding machinery. The exhibit w'll be in charge 


of Frederick Jackson, southern representative, with offices 


at Charlotte, N. C Frederick H. Bishop, secretary of the 


company, will also probably be present. 


Space 234. U.S. Gurra-Percua Paint Co., Providence, 


R. 1., will show samples of the results to be attained from 


the use of Riece’s mill white paint. The railings and posts 


in the exhibition building will also be painted with Rice’s 


mill white, this being a practical addition to their exhibit, 


the paint being furnished with the compliments of this 


company. J. S. Palmer, the southern manager, will be in 
charge. 
will 


Newark, N. J., 


The exhibit 


Space 235. WKeever Broruers Co., 


have on exhibit some of their starch products. 


will be in charge of Dr. Keever, who is well known through- 


out the South, and who will greet his many friends at 


Greenville. 
Jacoss Mra. Co., Danielson, Conn., 


will show in this exhibit various products of their manufae- 


Space 236. FE. Hi. 


ture, ineluding the material out of which they manufacture 


] 


lug straps, pickers, ete. They will also show in this exhibit 


a complete set of lue straps show ng the evolution of the 


power weaving was adopted. The exhibit 


lug strap sinee 9 
f W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of the 


will be in charge o 


company, who will be assisted by other representatives. 


Space 237, L. R. Warrites & Company, Canton June- 


this space and will show various 


tion, Mass., w 


1] occupy 


samples of the produets of the company. This exhibit will 


arge of Alonzo Iler, of the south- 
President A. S. Wat 
tles of the company will also be in attendance. 

THe Steet Heppie Mra. Co., Philadelphia, 


their 


large of f Greenville. S. C 


be in ¢ 


ern representative of the company. 


S pac @ K00~ 


Pa., will exhibit in this space the latest designs of 


several products, including flat steel heddles and frames, 


improved drop heddles and wires for weaving all grades of 
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textiles. This exmbit will be in charge of Hampton Smith, 
of Greenville, 8. 


and it is quite possible that one or more members of the firm 


C., the southern agent for this company, 


may also be present. 
239. A 


braneh 


New 


will 


KLIPSTEIN & Co., of York, with a 
southern at Charlotte, N. C 


goods, bleached, dyed, finished, ete., with products manu- 


pa é 


exhibit cotton 


factured by this company. They will also have some spe- 


The 


Special appointments may be made with 


cialties on exhibition. exhibit will be in charge of 
Paul F. Haddock. 
Mr. Haddock by addressing him at the Ottaray Hotel, where 
he will have his headquarters. 

THI 


will exhibit in these eighteen spaces various types 


Spaces 242-259. Draper Company, Hopedale, 


Mass., 
of weaving machinery manufactured by them, showing the 
latest models and newest designs for work of all characters. 
They will also doubtless exhibit the many specialties of their 
manufacture. The exhibit will be in charge of J. D. Cloud- 
man, southern agent, with offices at Atlanta, Ga., and repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance from the Atlanta office as 
well as from the factory. 

260 B-26 1-262. Reep & 


Harness Co., of Greenville, S. C., will have in these spaces 


Spaces THE GREENVILLE LOOM 


machinery showing various processes of loom reed manufac- 
ture. One machine will show the reed in process of being 
construeted. <A finishing bench will be a part of the exhibit 
with a workman finishing up produets right before the eyes 
of the visitors. Samples of finished products will also be 
in evidence. Albert Nuttall, superintendent of the plant, 
will be in charge, assisted by R. 8S. Taylor. J. F. Richardson, 
president and treasurer, and Geo. W. Dunean, secretary, 
will also be in attendance at times during the week. 

S paces 263 to 265. “Manufacture rs’ Record,’ Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Spaces 966-267. rH. ( Mims, Greenville, Ss. C 


"ALLAWAY 
will exhibit in these spaces the products of the firms for 
which he is southern representative. Among these will be 
various exhibits of leather belting and strapping manufac- 
tured by the J. F. & W. H. Warren Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., for whom Mr. Mims is southern agent. He 


show various types of “Dary” spinning and twister travel- 


will also 


ers manufactured by the Dary Ring Traveler Company, of 
Taunton, Mass., distributor. 
Mr. Mims will take personal charge of the exhibit and will 


be glad to receive his old friends and to form new aequain- 


for whom he is the southern 


tanees during the week of the exposition. 
Tu 
TAIN Co., of Haydenville, Mass., 
demonstrate their “Puro” sanitary drinking fountain. 


Spaces 268-269 Puro Sanirary DrinkinG Foun- 
will utilize this space to 
This 
fountain combines the faucet and bubble features and takes 
eare of the overflow waste, thus insuring safety and service. 
It is made of heavy brass with extra heavy nickel plate. A 
representative will be in charge to fully demonstrate the 
the “Puro” fountain. 


Main Building, Third Floor. 


Spaces 301-302. Tur Brrpo-Wincox Company, Atlanta, 


advantages of 


Ga., will show in these spaces four styles of oxy-acetylene 


$50 to $500. and 


The 


include among other things a small acetylene generator, a 


welding outfits ranging in price from 


especially adapted to eotton mill work. exhibit will 
special size eotton mill welding face plate, eylinders of 
oxygen and acetylene, a complete assortment of welding 
accessories, such as asbestos gloves, filler rods, fluxes and 


ineldentals. 
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A Mountep Face Puate ror Corron MILL Work. 
This exhibit will be in charge of President George Bird. 
be J. H. Lamb, and they 


o small welding jobs for demonstration 


personally, who will assisted by 


od 


will be pre} ared t 
purposes, 
Greenville, 


J. A. 


will occupy this space and will display cotton con- 


Space 303. Tut Piper Roorine Co., 


om <., 


veyer piping, slasher hoods and piping, and also a special 


drip eup for shafting hangers. This drip cup is made 


to catch the drippings of oil and not the flying lint. This 
exhibit will be in charge of J. A. Piper, secretary and 
treasurer of the company assisted by Wm. H. Cunning 


ham, who is the head of the sheet metal department. 


Space 304. Sanirary ENGINEERING Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., will exhibit a sanitary watereloset for mill village use. 
This modern closet disposes of the sewage without the use 
of chemicals, and by providing the proper conditions for 
two forms of “Bacteria”—known to science as “Anaerobic” 
and “Aerobie” 


This closet completely dissolves and liquefies all 


to perform their functions as provided by 
nature 
organic waste matter, paper, ete., without odors, soil pollu 
from disease bearing flies 


and absolutely protects d 


T) 


tion, 


and mosquitoes. e liquid effluent is then quickly purl- 
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fied, and the clear, harmless water is absorbed and evapo 


This form of sewage disposal] is 
Public 


introduced 


rated in the disposal bed. 
Health Service and the 


Drs. 


recommended by the U. 8. 


principles involved were by Lumsden, 


+ 


Roberts and Stiles of this department. 


Spaces 305-306. Tuomas LeyLanp & Company, Read 


ville, Boston, Mass, This firm has heen established tor over 


thirty-five years and is under the management of fF. T. 
Walsh, the resident partner. Mr. Walsh has had a wide 
experience in the textile industry, having prior to his co 


nection with the present firm, been engaged in calico pr 


ing and bleaching. 


The organization of Thomas Leyland & Company co 


sists of several departments: They are importers of gums, 
dextrines, tapioca flours, sago flours, starches, finishing 
cums, mordants, lappings, blankets, doctors, files, gravers, 
polishing stones and similar calico printer’s supplies. They 


deal in corn, potato and wheat starches and other similar 


le paste 


manutacturer, 
allied 


materials which are used by the text 


makers, envelope manufacturers and 


trades. 


dext rl 


The works at Readville manufacture gums, es, 
finishing gums. soluble starches, mordants, acetate ol 
chrome, soluble oils, alizarine assistants, turkey red oOlls, 
softeners, and sizes for use in the textile industries, euvel- 
ope manufacturers, paste makers, paper box manufacturers 
and similar lines. 

They also manufacture at their works the well-known 


egulating cloth expanders, sewing ma- 


Mveocek improved l 


chines, guides and seutchers. This firm has an enviable rep- 


utation for the quality of their goods and for fair dealing 
with the trade. The exhibit will be charge of represent 
atives from the factory. 

Space 307, THe WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CoO) 
PANY, Whitinsville, Mass., will exhibit in this space then 


well known “Diamond Finish” spinning rings, twister rings, 


silk rings, traveler cleaners, traveler cups and guide wire 


sets. This company has had 42 years experience in thie 
manufacture of this class of textile specialties and this 
unique exhibit of well known goods will be certain to 
tract the attention of the many visitors at the show. 
Spaces 308 and 309A will contain the WeESTERN ELE 


r1c exhibit. The watchword of modern business today is 
‘maximum results with the inimum effort.” This watel 
word can well be applied to the textile industry and one of 
ie ways of securing the greatest results with the least effort 
ol the part ol the executive Is ( install 21 le n a 
Western Eleeti ( | Té phone syste ¢l will « able the 
manager from lis desk n the ofhes Oo ¢on l ‘ate will 
every department in the plant. No e? le organiza 
tion be large or sma a housand, a hundred or a ilt 
dozen people, a tow 8) the butto oO e Inter pl one 
strument brings a immediate re sponse fro the Toreman 
or other r ploves wanted. ly l¢ phones ire practical, 
alking telephones manufactured by the Western Electric 
Company, who for nearly forty years have anufactured 
all the Bell telephone instruments used throughout the eoul 
bs try. There are different styles. shapes and sizes to eet 
every condition. The user 1s the only operator required, 
: pushing one button makes all the desired eonneection ai 
systems can be provided whereby V station ean eal! and 








4 


Mopern Sanitary CLOSE?. O 


talk to 


aus other one or where only columunieation bet wee 


eae ; ; “ ; 
e celtral point, such as the othee, and the other station 
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A No. 1324 Type Wau INTerR-PHONE. 


is possible. The Western Eleetrie Company will have a 
very comprehensive exhibit of these Inter-phones, as well 
as many other electrical specialties of interest to mill own- 
ers, manufacturers, managers and operatives. 

Space 309B, Tut McNavuGutTon Grate Bar Co., Mary- 
ville, Tenn., will show the MeNaughton grate bar, which is 
composed of separate fuel-carrying units held in alignment 
by flat bars extending the whole length. This construction 
is Shown in the illustration. The fingers which support the 
fuel leave the upper face open clear across, with no eorners 
for dirt to lodge in, nor extra metal to interfere with the 
proper draft. The strength of the bar does not have to be 


considered in designing the air space. Strength is ob- 


tained by the use of under bars which, while protected from 


the weakening effects of the fire and not interfering with 





CONSTRUCTION OF THE MCNAUGHTON ROCKING Bar. 


the action of the grate, hold all the parts in permanent 
alignment. Each unit can expand freely without crowding, 
thus warping and sagging are prevented. The bar has 
room for expansion without necessarily increasing its length 
as a whole. Any part of the grate can be easily and inex- 
pensively repaired, which enables the grate to be kept in 
perfect condition at all times, and reduces the cost of up- 
keep. The McNaughton grates with stationary bars or of 
the rocking type shown in the eut sufficient to equip a plant 


will be shipped for trial. 
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Space 310. Tue WatsH & Houston Mitt Sewinc 


Macuine.Co., of Lawrence, Mass., will occupy this space, 
showing the special] style of sewing machine made by them. 
On this machine the pin or feed wheel is positively driven 
by a train of spur gearing from the peddle actuated driv- 
ing wheel shaft. No friction is used, the pin wheel being 
free to move in a forward direction only. This is accom- 
plished by means of a pawl on the pin wheel and a ratchet 
wheel on the driving gear. This pin, or feed pulley is 
a removable section, thus permitting an 


unique in having 
Another 


easy examination of the looper for adjustment. 


feature of this wheel are slides attached to the arms which 


operate the pins through the rim. These pins are automati- 
eally pushed forward, securing the cloth and feeding it, 
and as the wheel revolves, it gradually withdraws them, 


; : . , — 
thus automatically disengaging the cloth from the wheel. 


The sewing head on this machine is driven by a belt in th 
usual manner, the pulley being at the end of the looper 
shaft. The exhibit will be in eharge of representatives 
from the factory. 

Space 311. NORMALAIR COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. 
exhibit a complete Normalair system of air con- 


C.. will 
This will econ- 


ditioning and yarn conditioning equipment. 
sist of two complete Normalair humidifiers with automatic 
devices for temperature and humidity control. One ina- 
chine will be in constant operation and the other will be tor 
demonstration purposes, showing the working principles 
of the machine. The exhibition proper will be in charge 
of F. F. Bahnson, the engineer for the company and others 
present will be Geo. Gray, the southern representative, with 


offices at Charlotte, N. C.. and Frank Holmes from the man 


otfiee, 

Space 312A. Tur Empire MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, will have an exhibit of packing 
eases made from 3-ply veneer which they consider particu- 
larly well adapted for carrying cotton cloth, cotton yarns 
and textile products of all kinds. These cases are made in 
several] styles, those intended for earrying the heavier 


weight materials being fully cleated while the lighter style 


of eases are intended for goods on the order of hosiery. 


An important feature with this latter case is that when 
cement ¢oated nails are used for nailing on the covers it 3s 
impossible to take them out without leaving signs that tlie 
ease has been tampered with, thus obviating any tampering 
with the goods while in transit without leaving adequate 
signs of such tampering. This method of manufacture 
produces a ease lighter in weight and of equal strength to 
those ordinarily made from boards. This company will 
also display a few veneer circles which are made for 
shipping yarn on the beam, These eireles fit around the 
beam and project over the outside of the yarn so as to pre 
vent it from being ruined by the bottom of the ear in 
shipping. 

Spaces 312B-313-314, Witttam C. 
(o., Baltimore, Md., will exhibit their high grade power 


plant oils in an especially built exhibition cabinet, showing 


Ropinson & Son 


these oils flowing from the miniature exhibition barrels. 
They will also have on display “Slashol” and other mill 
lubricants, The following representatives will be present 
at the exposition: W. C. Robinson, president of the com- 
pany, A. D. Bergen, G. W. Miller, W. L. Blackwelder, W. 


A. Biggs, and B. F. Houston. 
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Spaces 315-316. Tue MossperG Wrencu Co., Central Spaces 319A-319B. Burrovucus Apping Macu ( 


Falls, R. I., will specialize in this section on their K-A Detroit, Mich., will specialize on two types of achines, 
Electrical Warp Stop motion. The essential difference be one designed for cloth roon ise ans e other tor gene 
tween the mechanical and electrical forms of warp stop is office work. The small machine ¢ upped wit eVS 1 
that the echanical stop usually has a continuously moving resenting 44, 1, and 34 fractions, is used in the 
feeler. while all the elements of the ele etrieal warp stop are rooms ol Hanis ills. It enables a regular elo 


normally stationary acting only when the warp breaks. | 
this electrical warp stop the fallen drop wire acts as a 
ott al . ome . lantetoal 2100134 and hranal 9) leetr 
switeh closing a electrical @1reul and througn an electro 


magnetic action, eausing the belt shipping device to ne 


antly. An electrical warp step depends for 





employee to print on a slip of paper the number ot pieces 
ad cena ; ' + packed and the yards and fractions of vards in each pie 
SECTIONAL View OF Warp Stor SuHuow (NG Drops In Two ; ae 4 : 
Che slip thus made 1s pertectiv liegibie and the totals of 
BANKS } , , 
e pneces and vardage at aceu \ earh 
1\ Ti ace =O } i t he Oo! y | = » FoOeS ) 


s effieie) CN principally on its detecto1 device and its sin 
phieity. The K-A detector device is si nple and eon paci 
and lias an unusual range of adjustment to meet different 
veaving conditions. The drop wires are usually arranged 
in two banks or rows,:as shown in the illustration. but 

eases 0 Q siev thev are dispersed fo prevent erowding 
by arranging them in three or more rows. This company 


also mat ifactures the “SimPull” counter shaft and othe 


pa ‘# MITH, Drum & Company, Philadelphi 


Pa., manufacture machines for oxidizing, dyeing, bleaching. 
| singeing and finishine hosierv: machines for mereerizing 


varns; several types of presses; and special machines for 
special purposes and are known as “builders of the best 
Southern Agent H. G. Mayer, of Charlotte, N. C.. wil 
probably be in charge of their representative exhibit a 


R. P. Smith of the firm mav also be present. 





Space °18. Norris Broriuers, Greenville, S. C., expect 


to exhinit a fg lh 4 1 s} ties verVv Ser I 1 of : : 
il Ine o nut le ot every deseription ) LARGI Mai HIXE FOR GENERAL OFFICE WorkK 


both dogwood a d persimmon, and a full line ot fittings Ol 


various styles that are now in common use. Also a full and the duplicate is packed with the goods. The larger 
ine of wood supplies used in the cotton mill manufacturing machine has a keyboard consisting of 17 columns of keys. 
bus'ness as follows: shuttle binders, covered and uncovered. It is so equipped that at a moment’s time this keyboard 
lug straps, parallel blocks, treadle blocks, skewers for thi ean be divided or split between any two rows of keys a1 d 
spinning department, and other things of this description. the columns thus arranged may be added or non-add as 
They will make a special effort to show the merits of the operator desires. This machine is not only suitable 
the new Taylor Hand Threading Friction Shutile, which is for ail of the general office work for which the adding 
said to be giving universal satisfaction wherever it is used. machine is «rdinarily used but may be used for invoicing 
This exhibition will be in eharge of D. L. Norris, presi- cotton goods. Such invoices ean, of course, be made wit 


dent and treasurer of the company, assisted by A. M. carbon copies. This exhibit will be in charge of Floyd 
Norris. R. A. Taylor, inventor of the Taylor friction Hughes, the manager of the Greenville office. 


threader, will also be on hand to demonstrate the good Space 320-321, Tur American Kron ScaLe Co., 0! 


+ 


‘ qualities of the shuttle which he controls. New York City. will show the various styles and uses of 












their unique scale and will have representatives present 
| I 


them to interested visitors. 
339. Poe Harvware & Suppty Co., 


to demonstrate 


S pace 8 JennwVk 1D 
Three types of Kron scales are being used by cotton 
manufacturers. The dormant platform seale of 750 to 


1,000-pound capacity with 1 pound graduation and 48 x 48- 
inch platform; the portable seale, of from’ 500 to 1,000- 
pound capacity; and what is known as the Kron special 
textile seale. 

Greenville, S. C.. jobbers wholesale and retail hardware and 
mill supplies, will occupy this section with a representative 


exhibit presided over by 








GRAHAM. 


Freo W. 


Watch for the Raven.) 


Mr. Graham states that it is the policy of his company 
to identify themselves with all movements which are of 
benefit to the state of South Carolina, the county of Green- 
ville and the city of Greenville which is the textile center 
Being firm believers in reciprocity, the Poe 
their store 


ol the South. 
Hardware & Supply Co. 
last fall and offered a turn plow and a number of other 


had a eorn show at 


prizes for the best ears of corn raised within 100 miles 


of Greenville. In addition they bought a large quantity 


of the best prolifie corn that could be seeured, and in the 


who would 


; 


spring, distributed it to every 
This fall they intend to repeat 


man or woman 


come to the store for it. 


the corn show, and next spring will distribute the high 


erade seed eorn to who will eall at the store 


Their reason for buying and distributing this 


any person 
for an ear. 
seed corn is, that they believe peo} le will take more inter- 


gardens. W. W. 


work, states that 


who has 
if the 


est in their crops and Long, 


charge of the state demonstration 
farmers and planters of South Carolina would plant better 
millions ot dollars. 


seed corn the state would be richer by 


This com; any will exhbit products from the follow 
ing manufacturers: The U. S. Ringe Traveler Co.. Prov 
idenee, R. I.; Edwards Mfg. Co., “the roof people,” Cin- 
elmnah, Ohio; Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
J. H. Williams Co., wrenches, Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. J. Childs 


Co., fire extinguishers, Utiea, N. Y.; P. Wall Mfg. Sup. Co., 
textile lamps and oilers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Adam Cook’s Sons. 
Albany grease, New York, N. Y., and the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.. Youngstown, Ohio. 

TH But 


will illustrate the advantages of using their 


Spaces CLING-SURFACE COMPANY, 


falo, N. Y., 
“Cling-surface” belt dressing in these spaces and represen- 


tatives will take up belt troubles direet with the user. 


COTTON 
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Spaces 326 335, Tue SourHern Noveity Com- 
PANY, of Hartsville, 8. C., will exhibit paper cones and 
tubes of their manufacture which are used for yarn wind- 
ing. In this exhibit they will have one or two winding 
machines showing their goods in actual operation and also, 
probably, a knitting machine. This booth will be con- 
structed of tubes of all diameters up to six inches and will 
This company in- 
their friends and make this booth 


Here, stationery, ice water, and com- 


and 


simulate in appearance a rustic arbor. 
vites all customers to 
their headquarters. 
fortable chairs will be provided for their convenience. 
This exlnbit will be in charge of C. W. Coker, treasurer, 
probably assisted by W. C. Boyd. 
Space 327. Tue Drxre Packine 
Ga., will display in this space a number of their various 


Company, Atlanta, 


produets including miscellaneous piston packings in numer- 
ous styles, different varieties of sheet and gasket packing, 


Bishop representing the 
Shel- 


molded rubber goods, ete. L. J. 
Dixie Packing Co. in Georgia and Florida and J. E. 
ton, in charge of the territory of North and South Carolina, 
manager 


will be in attendance at the convention. General 


Geo. T. Greenoe also contemplates being on hand if busi- 
ness permits. 

Spaces 328 and 333, THe Keystone Lusricatine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will exhibit different densities of Key- 
stone grease, which is a product of petroleum. Chemically 
it belongs to the same family as mineral machine oil and 
vaselene, both of which are likewise pertoleum produets. 
Keystone grease may be used without special fittings in 
ordinary ring-oiling or waste-packed bearings, or fed from 
spring or hand compression grease cups according to the 
density used. This grease is made in various densities from 
00, which is a hard grease adapted to the heaviest work, 
This exhibit 
G. Savage. 
South- 


to 6, which is comparatively fluid in form. 
will be in charge of K. Kologiski assisted by C. 
Spaces 329 and 332, Tue AppressocrapH Co., 


eastern Branch, Atlanta, Georgia, will exhibit and demon 





'HE ADDRESSOGRAPH 


MACHINE. 


strate the Addressograph pay-ro!ll machine. This machine, 
which is shown in the illustration, typewrites the names on 
the pay sheets, pay envelopes, or pay tickets at the rate of 
3,500 names per hour. This interesting exhibit will be in 
charge of A. S. Woodward, manager of the Southeastern 
Branch of the Addressograph Company, assisted by D. R. 


Hook. 
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Spaces 330-331, Tue Fevr & Tarrant Mra. Co., Chi- 


Iil., 


their comptometer in the mill office and elsewhere. 


will have a demonstrator showing the ‘uses of 


eago, 


Space 331. JosepH Dixon CrucipLe Company, Jersey 


City, N. J. H. Lewis 
of the Atlanta braneh, will exhibit several of the numerous 


This company, through Manager J. 


products of this company specializing on flake boiler graph 
ite, belt dressing, paint, and flake graphite lubricants. . The 
exhibit will be in charge of H. H. Harrison, Jr., the mechan 
ical engineer who will explain the uses of the various prod- 
ucts exhibited and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Visitors at this booth will receive a most cordial welcome 
and the hundreds of friends of “Jack” Lewis, manager of 
the Atlanta branch of the Dixon Company, are hoping he 
will be able to personally attend. 

Spaces 336-337, THe INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPH- 
iTrE Co., of Niagara Falls, N. 
rangements to exhibit their products, Aquadag, Oildag and 


Y., has made elaborate ar- 


Gredag, the scientific, pure graphite lubricants which have 


been originated and perfected by Dr. Edward E. Acheson, 
the noted scientist and inventor. 

All are most cordially invited to their booth, where 
the processes will be illustrated by pictures and a pretty 
souvenir awaits each caller. R. M. Shattuck, sales 


Falls office, will be in attendance 


mMana- 


ger from the Niagara 
during the exposition and will deliver the illustrated lect- 
ures describing the process of preparing and refining the 
raw material and its chemical treatment for the production 
of Oildag and Gredag, assisted by B. B. Pope, their south- 
ern representative, who resides in Charlotte, N. C. 

Space 340, Tue Ciipper Ber Lacer Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., will exhibit their Clipper belt lacer and Clipper 
belt hooks. The Clipper belt lacer is a portable tool, which 
can be taken to the belt, set on the floor or on a box, and a 
row of Clipper belt hooks of the proper width placed in the 
tool. The squared end of the belt to be laced is then in- 
serted, and by depressing the handles the hooks are deeply 
embedded into the end of the belt, flush with both surfaces. 
leaving a uniform row of loops extending across the belt 
end. When the other end is similarly treated the two ends 
are brought together round the face of the lower pulley in 
such a way us to intermesh the loops. A rawhide pin is 
slipped through these intermeshed loops and the job is 
finished. A. B. Holland the 
and President C. P. Foote expects to visit the exposition. 
THe Carouina Svuppiy 


will have charge of exhibit 


Spaces 341-542. COMPANY, 
Greenville, S. C 
and specialties in this section. 
of ¥.. 3. TF. 
traveling representatives will also be in attendance. 

Ture D. D. Fevron Brusu Co., Atlanta, 


Ga., will have in this space a complete line of their special 


, will exhibit a general line of mill supplies 
The exhibit will be in charge 
Cogswell, while other members of the firm and 


Spa e O48, 


brushes and will feature particularly the line of mill floor 





SWEEP. 


FLoor 


A FELTON 


COTTON 


529 


brushes that are in many mills replacing the corn brooms. 


This, it 


ereatly reduce the 


is claimed, will sweeping ex- 


a complete line of 


This company will also display 
General Manager, James B. Fiteh will 


pense. 
other mill brushes. 


be in eharge of this exhibit assisted by G. B. Snow and C 


. Day. 


Space 344. Tue Connecticut Mint Suppity Co., Wood 


bury, Conn., will probably show “Conneetieut” spinning 


rings, plate holders, drop wires and other mill supplies. <A 


representative will be present. 
Spaces 345-346 and 351-352. ASHWORTH BROTHERS, 


Inc., Fall River, Mass., will exhibit their well known eard 


élothing. Their exhibit will probably be attended by their 


various southern representatives. 
THE ABERFOYLE Mee. Co., ¢ 


ter, Pa., will have these spaces suitably arranged for the 


hes- 


Spaces 347 and 35 /. 


entertainment and convenience of their many mill friends 


should they wish to write letters or transaet business while 
Edward T. Switzer, of the Philadelphia 
offiee, will be the representative in charge. 

THE KEYSTONE Frere Company, York- 


at the exposition. 


Spaces 348-3149. 
lvn, Del., will exhibit in this space roving eans, fibre trucks, 
fibre boxes and baskets, doffing ears, office and mill baskets, 
and a general line of fibre hollow ware as used by mills, 
offices, ete. This exlib:t will be in charge of Daniel D. How- 
ard, general agent of this company, who will be in attend- 
ance during the entire period. 

Spaces 353-354-355. Tu 
Cineinnati, Ohio, will exhibit samples from their well known 
Representatives 


LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, 
lines of steam and power plant specialties. 
of the company will be present to answer questions and 
explain the specifie uses of the various products. 

THe AMERICAN Puuuey Co., Philadel- 
full their 


Spaces 3 56-357. 


phia, Pa., will have a exhibit of well-known 


“American” 


pressed steel helt pulleys, showing samples of 





THE EFFICIENCY INDICATOR. 


the large range of sizes (from 3 inehes diameter to 120 
inches diameter inelusive) and will have at least two mov- 


ing exhibits, showing pulleys in operation. One feature 


of the exhibit which will be of particular interest to all 


textile men will be the “Efficiency Indieator,” which is a 


machine for determining the horsepower required to run 
unloaded pulleys. This machine (patent applied for) in- 
vented by the American Pulley Company, registers with 
ereat accuracy small fractions of a horsepower. Its ap- 


+ 


plication is partieularly interesting in that, by its use, 1 


is possible to determine what type of pulley consumes the 
least power as it revolves idle on the shaft. On aecoun 
of the design of the “American” pulley, the arms of which 
are “edge on,” eutting the air, not fanning it, this pulley 


is particularly efficient, and the representative of the Amer- 








ca Pulley Company will show people interested how 

ey i save in then power factor enough money to pay 

f | 1] ‘ : T) 4 hibit 

the price oft the pulley iree or Tour vears. he exhib 

ll be charge of T. | Huxley, the southern repre- 
™t | t 














THE Murpuy STOKER. 

Space 358A. Tue Murpuy Iron Works, Detroit, 
Mich., will exhibit the Murphy automatic mechanical 
stoker furnace. This was the first American stoker to 
he brought out. It was put on the market in 1878, and 


up to the present it has been in general use, having given 


universal satisfaction. It is estimated at present that there 
are over three million boiler horsepower operated by the 
The furnace is designed 
to 
Technically, the stoker 


Murphy furnaces in this country. 
all 


operation it is entirely automatie. 


to burn grades of coal from slack and in its 


nut 


could be called a double opposed, inclined grate, mechanical 
stoker Dutch oven furnace, as these stokers are usually set 
in a Duteh oven. At either side of the furnace extending 
At the bottom of 


this magazine is the coking plate against which the inclined 


from front to rear is the coal magazine. 
grates rest at their upper ends. The grates are made in 


pairs, one fixed and the other movable. The elinker grinder 
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cousists of a steel shaft, onto which is slipped cast iron 
tooth segments, which are readily replaced in case of break- 


Just over the coking plate is the arch plate, from 


age. 
which a fire brick arch is sprung over the entire furnace. 
Upon this arch plate are cast numerous ribs to form a se 
ries of air ducts immediately over the coking plate, con 


veying the heated air from the chamber above the arch into 


the combustion chamber. 


The manufacturers of toker 


this $s 
haver made arrangements to exhibit at the Exposition and 


will have operating a small working model. This exhibit 


will be in eharge of G. C. Llingworth, of the Cineinnati 


office, who will be pleased to show and explain the working 


parts of this furnace to all those who are interested. 


Space 358B,. Main BewtrnG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Space 359. “Mill Life,’ Greenville, S. C. 
Space 360, Tue WrESTMINSTER SHUTTLE Works, INC., 


Westminster, S. C., their 


This exhibit will probably be in charge of D. L. 


will display shuttles of manu 
facture. 
MelKimzie. 

KNIGHT MANUFACTURING 


Spaces 301-362. GRatTon « 
Co., 


Mass., 
] 


lines of leather belting, as well as the “Neptune” 


W oreester, will exhibit here their standard 


water- 
proof and “Spartan” steam proof brands. It is under- 
stood that they will have a running exhibit similar to that 
the 


and description of which is reproduced here. 


shown at Panama-Pacifie illustration 


Exposition, an 
The drives 
shown are as follows: 

1—% inch single strand “V” belt drive. 
2—Cone drive (textile machinery). 

3—Mule drive in horizontal plane. 

4—Bicyele drive (Cotton Mill Spinning Frames). 
5—Vertieal drive with weighted idler. 
6—Quarter-turn drive with two idlers. 

7—Mule drive in vertical plane. 


8—Five strand 114 ineh “V” belt 


* te.2. 
9—Quarter-turn drive without idler. 


drive reduction ratio 


10——-Stripper drive (Woolen Card). 

11—11%% ineh single strand “V” belt drive. 

12—Matcher head drive. 

13—Upper eylinder drive High Speed Planer and Matcher. 
14—Lower evlinder drive. 


ah 
he 


dially invite all visitors at the exposition to eall at their 


Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company cor- 


booth and inspect their goods there displayed. Their rep- 
resentatives in charge will be glad to explain all features 
of the exhibit and to give suggestions in regard to the par- 


ticular needs and problems of each visitor. The following 
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B. 2. 
and A. H. Watson. 


representatives will be present: 
ee D. Patterson, R. EK. Holeombe 

This G. «& Kk. exhibit has been moved to Spaces 527 
THI 


of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, will show a 


Spaces o0 5-364. 
hgh 


quality line of mill products including seamless roving 


cans. warehouse ears, mill boxes, barrels, baskets, ete., all 


bearing the well-known trade mark name of “Leatheroid.” 
The articles which they will exhibit are products meeting 


the needs of the textile industry and are well known and 


admired for their design, durability and thoroughness of 


workmanship. 
The demands of the textile industry for mill equipment 
is exacting, but this company has specialized along these 


lines. “Leatheroid” is a hard fibre and this company is 


the only concern in the country making it. Leatheroid is 


not a product nor an imitation of leather, as might be 


inferred by the name, it is produced from cellulose by 


chemical treatment, which treatment completely changes 


the nature of the base from which it is derived. Though the 


process of treatment is somewhat similar to that of ‘celluloid, 





(SuNNY JIM.) 


NIEUKIRK. 


JAMES L. 


it contains none of the combustible qualities of that product. 
It is as hard as horn (which it resembles in texture) as tough 


as rawhide and nearly as elast:e as whalebone. If immersed 


in hot oil “Leatheroid” will not absorb it and is in no way 


affected by grease of any kind. If soaked in water it will 


swell and become as soft as rubber, but will not separate 


like paper, even though boiled for a long time. 


“Leatheroid” can not be made from masses of 


pulp, 


nor ean it be treated in a mass and pressed into moulds. 


Thick sheets of paper or articles made from pulp ean not 


be made into “Leatheroid It ean be eut, punched, drilled 


finely finished surface. It ean 


or turned, and admits of a 


he bent with proper treatment to almost any extent. It 


ean not, however, be moulded, except to a limited extent 


which is about that required to form a flat disk into about 
On strength, 


account of its great 


light 


one-third of a globe. 


toughness and stiffness, combined with weight, has 


proven itself to be fine material for roving cans, barrels, 


boxes, warehouse ears, baskets and all kinds of similar mill 
receptacles. 

The “Leatheroid” display will be in charge of James L. 
Nieukirk, manager of the Philadelphia office. Just ask for 
“Sunny Jim.” 

Space 365, Tue Dixie Steet & Stamp Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., will occupy this space and will show samples of their 


COTTON 


Hall, 8. M. Kellogg, 


1-028. 


LEATHEROID MANUFACTURING CO., 












PIECE GOODs. 


A STAMP FOR COTTON 


stencils and copper stamps used for stamping and marking 
This company manufactures stamps and 
The 


a stamp of 


cloth and hosiery. 
stencils and handles all supplies pertaining thereto. 
illustration shown herewith is a reproduetion of 


this character. 


Uta 








A SEARCHLIGHT OUTPIT. 


Spaces 360-67. Tur Srarcuuienut Co., Chicago, II 


working exhibit of the Search 


have in this corner a 


wil 
light apparatus similar to that shown in the illustration. <A 


experienced welder will be in attendanee maki actual re¢ 


pairs on broken cotton mill machinery his’ exhibit 


parts. 
Rasbury, the manager of the 
Southeastern territory with offices Atlanta 

Annex, Second Floor. 
Bros., Charlotte, N. C. In 


and 


will be in charge of J. C. 


Space 502. JosepH SYKES 


this space will be shown the types of ecard clothing 


other specialties manufactured by Joseph Svkes Bros., and 
handled by R. D. Thomas of Charlotte, N.C. “Diek” him- 


30 COTTON OCTOBER, 
self will doubtless be in attendance assisted by his travel 

net? 

N paces 04 THe Spray ENGIneerInGc Co., Bos 


show. as the main feature of their exhibit, 


ton, Mass., will 
1 miniature spray cooling system and pond eomplete, so 


‘onstructed and arranged as to admit of actual operation, 


naking an actual working model of a spray cooling sys- 
tem with pond. The groups ol nozzles used with this 
nodel will atomize the water, throwing it into the aur, 


producing exactly similar effects to a full sized installa 


tion. In addition to this, they will have a number of en- 
largements of photographs showing various installations, 
and hung around the 
a full line of spray 


showing nozzles that 


in the South and elsewhere, framed 


exhibit They will also have 


nozzles and other special equipment 


space. 


will spray from a minimum of one-tenth of a gallon per 
minute up to 100 gallons per minute and more. J. 58. 
Cothran, of Charlotte, N. 
he in charge of the exhibit and will have a full line of lit- 
erature to Mr. Parker’s 


paper on “Cooling Ponds for Condensing Engines” which 


C., southern representative, will 


distribute, ineluding copies of 
was presented before the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at New London, Conn., on September 11th, 
1915. 

Space 505. Tue G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., will exhibit in this space various types of their turbo- 
humidifiers. 
out the South, will be demonstrated and deseribed by com- 
petent representatives in attendance at the exhibit. The 
Cothran of Charlotte, N. 


This equipment, which is well known through- 


exhibit will be in charge of J. S. 
C., who is the southern representative for this company. 





A 50 K. W. Turso-ALTERNATOR SET. 


Spaces 506-507. THE Terry StTeaAM TURBINE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn., will exhibit a 50 Kw. turbo-alternator set. 
These alternator sets run at 3,600 revolutions per minute 
being 60 eycle outfits. The will be in 


J. S. Cothran of Charlotte, N. C 


exhibit charge of 


who is the southern rep 


resentative of this company. 
JENKINS Broruers of New York City will 
of theit 


S pace 3208. 


exhibit in this space various types well known 


steam specialties and valves. 
509. Tur Goutps Mra. Co., Seneea Falls, New 


S pace 
their style 1009 triplex single acting 


York, 


water driven 


will exhibit 


pumps. These pumps are specially adapted 
to work under pressures ranging from 130 to 200 pounds, 
whieh makes them particularly applicable for boiler feed- 


well as for other general work. In de- 


ing 


veloping these pumps it has been the constant endeavor 


purposes as 


of this company to work out the details so as to best adapt 


'em for the work they have to perform and to so propor- 
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DRIVE. 


Form C 


GouLp TrIpLex Pump. 
tion all parts as to reduce operating troubles to a minimum. 
A number of seetions and special parts will also probably 
be shown and the entire equipment fully explained by the 
representatives of this company who will be in attendance 


at the exhibit. 


Space 510. THe LoMBarD IRON WORKS AND SUPPLY 
Co., Augusta, Ga., will have at this space a conveniently 
arranged section where their friends may rest, write letters, 
or attend to other personal affairs. Secretary J. G. Beld- 


ing will probably be in attendance. 

Spaces 511-512. Tue Curtis & MarBle MacuiIne Com- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., will have on exhibition in these 
spaces various types of their cloth room machinery and 
equipment which includes sewing machines, brushing ma- 
chines, inspecting tables and numerous other features of 
this character. Representatives from the factory will be 
present to explain and demonstrate the machinery 
THE GENERAL Fire EXTINGUISHER 


It is understood that this company 


Spaces 513 to 516. 
Co., Providenee, R. I. 
will exhibit not only the well known produets of the eom- 
pany from a fire prevention and protection standpoint, but 
will also probably have on exhibit the Nivling Size Cireu- 
lating System, the mechanical work on which is performed 
by this company. This exhibit will prokably be in charge 
of H. S. Hall of the Charlotte office assisted by other rep. 
resentatives of the company. 

& Manv- 


these 


Spaces 517-519. Tue American MACHINE 
Greenville, S. C., 


improved condensation 


FACTURING Co.. will exhibit in 


spaces an pump for reclaiming 
hot condensation from slashers, dry eans, tentering ma- 
chines, heating coils, ete., designed to return all hot water 
direct to the boilers, under pressure, maintaining a foreed 
eireulation and uniform lines 


steam temperature in the 


being drained. An improved self-cleaning rotary separat- 
ing condenser for use in connection with pneumatie eon- 


Also 


an improved waste opener for opening, cleaning and mix- 


veying systems for handling cotton will be shown. 


ing motes, eard sweeps, fly, flue waste, ete. 

A complete fibre reclaiming system for reclaiming all 
spinnable fibre from picker motes, oily ecard waste, fly 
strips, flue waste, ete., is to be shown in actual operation 
at the plant of this company about five minutes walk from 
the exposition building. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. B. Brennen, mana- 
ger of the sales department. 
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OCTOBER, 


Rogers W. 


Davis. Southern agent, Charlotte, N. C., will have in these 


Spaces 520 to 526. Saco-Lowe.L SxHops, 


spaces one of the largest exhibits at the exposition. 


One of the more interesting features of their exlubit 


is a waste eard, equipped with four coilers. It is arranged 


to take four laps from a doubler. They will have this 


eard in to demonstrate its practical features. 
A great 


development of belt 


operation 


deal of attention has, of late, been given to the 


shifters on textile machinery, and 
special attention will be called to the new model belt shifter 
which is applied to all their make of cards. 

The 


a number of valuable improvements. 


“(Camless” winder will be exhibited, and will show 


Their spooler on exhibition is said to be a distinet step 
in advanee of anything before shown. It will be of their 
new model with enelosed head end, with self-locking doors, 
special mangle, tape driven spindles, empty bobbin con- 
veyor, equipped both with bobbin holders and special ten- 


sion devices for spooling from filling wound bobbins. 


They will also show a number of special features of 


their equipment, ineluding various ty}es of twister and 
spinning spindles, metallie thread boards, hank elocks, pos 
itive dent expansion combs for both warpers and slashers, 


This 


Bowe, head of their Greenville office, 


among other details of interest. exhibit will be in 


Robert F’, 


Cole, their superintendent ot 


charge of 
a. © 
Strang 


erection, and James 


from the home oftiee. 


Space 528. Lorp & Naa ie Company, 144 Congress 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Space 529, Tuer Nationat Ring TRAVELER COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I., will exhibit in this space various products 


of the company. These specialties should be of unusual 


interest to the textile men visiting the exposition. 

Spaces 530-531. Tue Peace PRINTING COMPANY, 
Greenville, S. C., 
amples of printed work specially applicable to textile mill 


nills. 


533. Tue Seypet. Mra. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


will exhibit in these spaces various ex- 


uses, including many samples of work done for local 


S pace 


will show in this space a full line of their “Sizol” eom 


pounds and will also show samples of the eloth on which 
these ¢o pounds were used to indicate the results obtained. 


They will have samples of their soaps and also of the 


aniline oil which they have just equipped a plant to manu 


facture. S. C. Thomas will be in eharge of this exbit 


and the president of the company, Hermann Seydel, wil 


doubtless be present some time during the week. 
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THe AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


S paces 534-535. 
Mass., will 


apparatus ineluding 


Boston, exhibit various types of humidifying 


plain spray, high duty and atomizing 


type humidifyers, automatie controllers, spray cooling noz- 


conditioning apparatus. The exhibit will be in 


Hill and J. S. 
Frank B, Comins, 


zles and 


charge of John Porter, representatives fron 


Atlanta. 


will also be in attendance from the 


] 


vice-president and treasurer, 


Boston office. 


ALFRED Suter, Textile Engineer, 200 


Spaces 539-540. 
Ave., New 


Fifth 
exhibit the well 


York City, will occupy these spaces and 


testing instruments and devices 


known 


1 


which he handles. Mr. Suter will have personal charge ot 


this exhibit which will be one of the most interesting of its 
kind at the exposition. 
541-542, Tue Dana S. Conrtney Co., Chico 


Spaces 
i 


will exhibit bobbins and other textile special 


pee, Mass., 


ties. It is understood that this exhibit will be 


the attention of the visiting mill men. 


Mrca. Co. 


various 


Space 543. THE PHILADELPHIA GREASE 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


greases manufactured by this company for mechanical pur 


will exhibit in this 


space tne 


poses. These will doubtless be shown in the various den- 


sities, and representatives will be present to explain the 


advantages and properties of each particular brand. 


Space 544. Tuer Nationa Scare Company, Chicopee 


Falls, Mass., 


man” elevating 


will exhibit in this space the “National-Chap- 
“National” 


These machines whether used in plants for storage, or in 


truck and counting machines. 


plants for manufacturing, or on parts during the processes 
of manufacturing provide a very economical and conven- 


ient means for handling, trucking, eounting, cheeking. 


loading and unloading material. Representatives of the 


company will be present and will fully explain the ad- 


vantages to be derived from the specialties manufactured 
by this company. 

ALEXANDER Broruers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Belt.” This belt 


leather unsuitable 


Space 5 15. 


will exhibit their well known “Alexander 
is made in one high grade only. All 
for making up into “Alexander Belt” is disposed of through 
Philadelphia, going into 
manager W. T. MeLeod 


will be in charge of this interesting exhibit. while Secretarv 


Ritehie, Crawford Company of 
other products. Southern sales 
LL. H. Shingle will also be present during the exposition. 
THe EnsIGN MANUFACTURING Co.. 


“The 


Space 46. 


Mass., will 


Bosto1 . 


exhibit Ensign” electric caleulating ma- 


chine. This is an automatie, 
electrically driven machine, which 
enables an operator without spe- 
cial experience or previous train- 
and accurately 
multiply, divide, add or subtract, 
Its maximum capacity is 
999,999,999 x 9.999.999. 


ng to 


rapidly 


It gives 
the complete result 16 places. 
Minimum eapacity 1x 1. It has 
a proof meter which automatie 


ally registers a proof of the on- 


) t 
eration. Che operator checks 
mes ’ 

(his proot No other eheekineg 
necessary, This machine was 


invented by Emory S. Ensjon 


Several years ago and is fully 


patents, Tt 
. ‘ : 
has been in daily use in 


proteeted by basic 


many 


large offices for over 


four vears. 











ealeulation 


“Seven (7) months, eight hours per day, of 
on original billine—not an error’’—that is one record made 

a lara Pinladelp| la olnee. Ben Is Bros. Bag 6... Bos- 

mn, Chieago, St. Louis, say “We use three Ensign machines, 
One is in use in the traffie department for checking exten- 
sions on freight expense bills. The other two are used for 
general office work.” Investigate the 30-day tnal offer 
vhile ] Greenville. 

Space 547. Tue H. F. Livermore Company, Boston, 
Mass., particularly invite attention to this space where they 
will be prepared to take up with their textile friends mat 
ers of mutual interest 

S pace . Oris Evavaror COMPANY, Pittsbureh. Pa., 
rhis company will exhibit the various parts of their pro- 
duets in such a manner as to fully illustrate their uses 
and will have present an experienced man to explain the 
advantages or this con pany’s products to any interested 
extlie men 


features will be a controller parts cabinet, 


while another will be a special spiral gravity conveyor in 


operation working with miniature packages. Their slogan 


is “Otis, the world’s word for elevator safety.” The exInbit 
will be in charge of Manager W. D. Hoffman of the Atlanta 
branch of this company, assisted by C. L. Trussell, in charge 
Saville of 


of the service department and A. G. the sales 


department. 
LOOM HARNESS 


549. Ture ANDREWS RrEep «& 


Company, of Spartanburg, S. C., will oceupy this space and 


Space 


will exhibit loom reeds and harness of their manufacture 


in various styles. 


Space 550. Tue Dovgtas Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will have on exhibition samples of the various 
starches of their manufacture and representatives fully 

> 
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good points claimed for their 


the 


qualified to explain 
produets, 
Spaces 553 to 555. Scorr & WiuiaMs, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., will exhibit in these spaces new and improved styles 
of hosiery machines of their manufacture, including a rep- 
resentative line of revolving cylinder hosiery machines, il- 
lustrating all 


For halt 


attachments. 


Model G 


the latest 


hose there will be a machine whieh 


makes the sock complete, each stocking being dropped lrom 
the machine complete except for the looping of the toe. 
For hand transferred socks and for hand _ transferred 


misses footing, they will exhibit machines with their latest 
device of automatic means for preparing the machines for 
transfer, by this means the machine stops and starts auto- 
matically and all the operator has to do is to handle the 
point ring. They will also have on exhibition some of 
their well-known underwear machines. 

The exhibition will be in charge of their southern rep- 
W. Richardson, who will be assisted by P. J. 
M. Sams. 


R. S. Huntinetron, Greenville, S. C., 


resentative, F. 
Smith, Jr., from the New York Office, and J. 

S paces 556-557. 
best 


Mr. 


Huntington, who is an expert in electrical engineering con- 


will exhibit in these spaces actual examples of. the 


i@hits. 


practice in cotton mill wiring for power and 


struction, is making the temporary wiring installation at 


the exposition. This exhibit will be in charge of R. 5. 
Huntington, assisted by J. C. Cummings and C. A. Boy, 
who will be in constant attendance to demonstrate and 
explain its features. 

Spaces 558-559. Tue Stanparp Fipre Company of 
Somerville, Mass., will exhibit in these spaces the “No- 


seamless hard fibre roving eans of their manufac- 


Waste” 
ture. This can does not have a riveted seam to strain and 
break the shiver, as it eontains no seams or rivets whatsoever, 
They also exhibit fibre and steel 
This 


company also manufactures sheet fibre, tubes, and rods, as 


being absolutely smooth. 
clad ears, doffing trucks, and mill boxes of all kinds. 
well as special shapes and will probably have samples of 


these at hand. Representatives of the company will be 
present to explain the advantages of their materials and 
answer any questions asked by visitors. 

Space 560. Tue Eureka Mre. Company, Lincolnton, 
N. C 


friends and prospective customers at this booth where sub- 


Representatives of this company will be glad to meet 


jects of mutual interest may be discussed. 
B. F’, Akron, 


Ohio, will exhibit in this Space some ot the types ot mechani- 


Space 561. Tur (FOODRICH COMPANY, oft 


eal and other rubber goods manufactured by them, ineluding 
in charge of E. K. O’Brien, 
Darnell, of 


belting. The exhibit will be 


southern representative and D. L. the belting 
sales department. 
562. THE Bel- 


C., will have on exhibition an adjustable rocker 


Space Day ApJuSTABLE BeartnG Co., 
ton, S. 
shaft bearing to be used under the rocker shaft of a loom. 
The use of this bearing keeps the rocker shaft in perfeet 
condition, takes all lost motion out and by its use enables 
the weaver to produce a better grade of cloth. Manager 
E. R. Brock will be ijn charge of the exhibit. 

THe ANDERSON Macuine & Founpry Com- 


S pace 563, 


pany, Anderson, S. C. will exhibit in this space products of 
this company and have on hand representatives to demon- 


strate the advantages of these products. 
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Spaces 565 19 56S. Stewart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. 


Cc 


Cramer System of humidification, automatie control, ete. 


He will also probably have on exhibit special instruments 


for use in the work of humidification. Representatives 


Mr. Cramer’s Charlotte office will be in attendance 


and there is a probability that Mr. Cramer will personally 


from 


attend. 


Space 569. Tue Textite FINISHING MACHINERY COM 


PANY, Providence, R. I., will have this space and will use 


for the benefit of their 
friends and acquaintances. William P. 
W. A. Stelling the 


will be in attendance. 


THE 


it as a reception booth many 


Tho npson, James 


Farrineton and trom Providence ottice 


Space 570, Weston ELectrricaAL INSTRUMENT 


Company, Waverly Park, New Jersey, will exhibit in this 
space their various types of electrical instruments including 
ameters, watt-meters, ete. A competent representative will 
be at hand to explain the advantages of the various in 
struments shown. 

Mayes, Analytical Chemist, 


Space 571. Cuartes F. 


Greenville, S. C., will have in this booth a bulletin an- 


nouneing that he will be glad to receive calls from manu- 
facturers and others interested in chemical laboratory work 
at his laboratory, main entrance 312 News Bldg., Green- 
ville. He will have his laboratory open for examination 
during the entire week. Mr. Mayes specializes in textile 
testing, particularly in coals, sizing compounds, oils, ete. 
His hearty ifvitation is extended to all to visit his lab- 
oratory. 

Space 572. Tue Economy ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
will exhibit in this space the Economy steel 
to lift 


heavy boxes, bales, barrels, and rolls clear to the ceiling. 


Chicago, Ill., 


tiering machine. These machines enable one man 
These machines are built to operate by hand, electric, or 
pneumatie power. They are portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements will be shown and a repre- 


The 


exhibit will be in charge of George M. French of Chicago 


sentative will be on hand to demonstrate the machine. 


and Faunt Le Roy of the Baltimore office. 


Space 573. Tue Remineton Typewriter COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N. C., will have in this space an interesting ex- 
hibit of the well known Remington Typewriting Machines 
in the various styles and sizes for business purposes. 


Rep 


resentatives will demonstrate these machines to intereted 
visitors. 

Space 574, Tue Monrog CancuntatinG MACHINE Co., 
New York City and Orange, N. J., will exhibit their very 


interesting product. This company has been successful in 
manufacturing and putting on the market a real caleulating 
machine and one that is particularly well adapted to the 
solution of the various kinds of accounting problems met 
with in the cotton industry. As shown in the eut, the 
Monroe is built with the standard adding machine key 
board so that vou set your numbers on the keyboard as 
you do on any standard adding machine, simply turn 
the erank forward for adding or multiplication and back- 
ward for subtraction or division. The Monroe ealeulating 
machine not only adds, but it subtracts, divides, and mul- 
tiplies just as easily as it adds. It does not require an 
expert operator to perform the most intricate problems 


involving multiplication and division. There are no arbi- 


trary rules to remember. 


Every operation is performed 


will occupy these four spaces, where he will exhibit the 
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Occupies Less 
Than a Square 
Foot of Space 


Wav In. whieh 


same 


directly, in the 


it to be done if vou were working it out on papel 


only the machine does it and does it much more q uekly 


without mental effort and always with absolute accuracy. 
It gives perfect visibility at every stage showing a con- 
stantly visible proot of each operation. The advantages of 
this machine for cotton mill accounting will be demon- 
strated at the exposition. Demonstrations will be in charge 
of D. A. Henning, Jr., district manager for the Monroé 
Caleulating Machine Company for the southern territory. 

Spaces 575-576. Tue LITCHFIELD SHUTTLE COMPANY, 


Southbridge, Mass., will exhibit in these spaces shuttles and 


other textile specialties of their manufacture. Representa- 
tives from the faetory will probably be present to demon- 
strate the goods. 

Spaces 577 to 580. THE NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMI- 
caL Co., New York City, will occupy these four spaces and 
exhibit a full line of dyes and colors manufactured by them. 
This will be a particularly interesting exhibit to many south- 
ern manufacturers, inasmuch as the dyestuff question at the 
present time is one of the points of particular interest, es- 
pecially with men running colored mills. Suitable represen- 
tatives will be present and every attention will be shown to 
mill men desiring information regarding dyestuffs. 

TH 


581-582-583. AMERICAN WaARP-DRAWING 


Mass., 


spaces their No. 2-D warp drawing machine equipped for 


Space Ss 


MACHINE COMPANY, Boston, will exhibit in these 


two harnesses and two banks of warp otion wires. 


Sstop-n 
These machines are made in various styles to best aecommo- 
date the different classes of work they are required to handle. 
number of ends to a 


They all handle any draft patterns, any 





THE AMERICAN Warp-DRAWING MACHINE. 


dent in the reed, or drop any desired number of eyes to the 


inch in the harness to permit the drawing of a lower 


sley than the harness was intended for. This exhibit will 


be in charge of Arthur W. Harris, the southern manager. 


with offices in Atlanta, Ga. 
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85 Peecu Sons & Puruuies Co., Philadel 


Spaces 584-5 


phia, Pa., will oeeupy these spaces and will be glad to meet 


ds and clients and also to form new acquaintances. 


their fren 
from the Philadelphia office will be in 


Representatives 


attendance. 


Space 592. Wi11am Firru, Boston, Mass., will exhibit 


in this space the Dustless card stripping apparatus and 
other textile specialties manufactured by him. The exhibit 


charge of John Hill, of Atlanta, the southern 


Walsh. 
THE 


will be in 


agent, and John 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


Spaces 593-594. 
Westfield, Mass., 
-_ 
mode thirty eone 


The 


taper 


FOSTER 


will exhibit in these spaces their latest 


winder fitted on one side for winding 


tubes eoning feature of the machine produees in 
creased cones with exaggerated coneave tép and 
eonvex base, the taper being adjustable. Other new feat- 


shown on the machine ineluding the chain 


After the exposition 


ures will be 


the maehine will be 


E. T. Fowler, treas- 


motor drive. 
presented to a southern textile school. 


John Hill, of Atlanta, the 
Ford in attendance at 


southern 


urer and manager, 


representative, and R. O. will be 


the exhibit. 

Fuse & Mra. Co., Chicago, 
their various types of re- 
600 both 


Interesting bulletins fully de- 


Space 595, THe Economy 
Ill., will 
newable cartridge 
600 volt 


this space 


exhibit in 


fuses from 3 to amperes in 


250 and range. 


Tue Economy FrerruLE TyPe FUSE. 

seribing the products of this company may be had at the 
will be in charge of Richard P. 
General Sales 


exhibition booth, which 
Tinkham, the southern sales representative. 


manager A. E. Tregenza from the Chicago office will also 


probably be present during the week. 
Space 596. Tue A. W. Harris O11 Company, 


dence. R. I.. will have in this exhibit their various kinds of 


Provi 


lubricating oils (ineluding the popular Asheville brand?) 
be glad to explain the advantages to interested 


This exhibit will probably be in charge of 


and will 
manufacturers. 
A. W. Kendrick of Mayfield, Ga., the southern represen 
tative for the A. W. Harris Company. 

Space 597. Tur Cyctone Fence Company, Waukegan, 
Ill., will show their newest designs of wire fences for factory 
These last 


sults than wooden fences, are more sanitary and more sat 


yard protection. fences longer, give better re 


isfactory from every standpoint. Representatives will be 


present to fully explain the advantages to be derived from 


using these products. 


Spaces 598-599, THe, GENERAL Fire Proorrnc Com 


PANY of Youngstown, Ohio, will exhibit in these spaces 


various types of their fire proofing and water proofing pro 
at hand show 
n mill 


They will show samples oft root slabs, also floor 
They will illus- 


ducts. They will have sample construction 


ing the advantages of using these products in ecotto 
buildings. 
construction and partition construction. 
trate the use of their materials to protect wood beams and 


columns. They will also display products and samples to 
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show the result of their water proofing on basement walls 
and for giving a better surface on brick or concrete walls. 


Another exhibit will illustrate the use of their floor harden 


ing products to harden the surface of concrete or cement 


floors and to prevent disintegration and dusting. At this 


exhibit will be A. D. Neeld from the Youngstown office, L. 
Aronstan, sales manager from the Atlanta office, and James 


R. Lawrenee of Greenville. 


THE AMERICAN DUPLEX STEAM TRAP 


S pace s 601-602. 
CoMPANny, Detroit, Mich., will exhibit various types of their 
products in these spaces. An inquiry at this exhibit will 


eliait full information coneerning the advantages of using 
specialties of this character. 


Since the preceeding pages were mads up and 


ERRATA. 


in the forms, the made in 


following changes have been 


exhibit locations: 
Peace Printing Company, Greenville, S. C., changes to 
Spaces 361-362, from Spaces 530-531. 


Mfze. Co., Woreester, Mass., changes 


Graton & Knight 
to Spaces 527-528, from Spaces 361-362. 

Douglas & Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, changes to 
Space 538, from Space 550. 

Andrews Loom Reed and Harness Co., Spartanburg, S. 


C., changes to Spaee 564, from Space 549. 





Alphabetical Index to Exhibitors. 


.. Spaces 347 and 350 
, . Spaces 132 to 134 
.Spaces 329 and 332 


e° . Space 545 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co 
Acme Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Addressograph Company 
Alexander Bros ba 
American Kron Scale Compan, 
Mch. & Mfg. Co 
Moistening Co. 
Pulley Company 
Spinning Company 


Spaces 320 and 321 
517-18-19 
- .. Spaces 534-35 
...Spaces 356 and 357 

Space 627 


American Spaces 


(merican 
American 
American 
American Warp-Drawing Mch. Co. 

Duplex Steam Trap Co 

Andrews Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Aragon Cotton Mills 

Arcade Cotton Mills 

Ashworth Bros. 

Babcox & Wilcox Company 


Spaces 5581-82-83 
American Spaces 601-2 
Space 564 

Space 612 

. Space 612 
Spaces 345-46 and 351-52 
Spaces 203-4 
Barber-Coleman Company Spaces 224 and 241 


Frank P , . . ; Space 206 
9 


Bennett & Company 
Bird-Wilcox Co., In 
Branch U. S. Post Office 

Long distance Telephone 
Bragdon & Co., J. H 

Brogen Mills 

Surroughs Adding Machine Co 
gutterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Mills 

Carolina Supply Company 


paces 501 

Space 127 

Space 128 

Space 123 

. Pe: -Space 604 
Spaces 319A and 319B 
3andstand 
Space 606 


Spaces 105-6 and the 


Camperdown 
Spaces 341-42 
Cement Products Co Spaces 137-38 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co Space 103 
spaces 549 to 552 

Space 340 


7 


Spaces 324-25 


Clemson College 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


Cling-Surface Co 
Spaces 226-27 
Space 344 


Spaces 541-42 


**CoTTon’’ ‘ 

Connecticut Mill Supply Comp: 

Dana 8 

W Spaces 

Spaces 511-12 
Space 597 


Courtney Co., 
Cramer, Stuart 565 to 568 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Cyclone Fence Co 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Company Space 365 
.Space 562 
.. Space 327 


ioe ecu Space 538 


Day Adjustable Bearing Co 
Dixie Packing Company 
Douglas Company 

Draper Company Spaces 242 to 259 
Mills . st . Spaces 625-26 
Economy Engineering Co 
Economy Fire & Mfg. Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Company 
Ensign Mfg. Co sats 
Empire Manufacturing Co 


Dunean 


Space 595 
Space 207 
.. Space 546 
Space 312A 
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Eureka Mfg. Company ee 
Felton Brush Company, D. D 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company 

I IG. a0 G Rides 010» moe hse nies 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin 
General Electric C 
General Fire Ext. 
General Fire Proofing Co 


Process Co. 
mpany 
Co. 
Georgia Tech ....... 
Goodrich Co., The B. F 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Government Exhibit 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. ss 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Company 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
Greenville Mills Co. 
Greenville Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Guion Starch Company 

Harris Oil Co., A. W. 

Bros. Mfg. Company 
Huntington, R. S. 

International Acheson Graphite Co 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 

Jenkins Bros. eee ee 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 


Cotton 


Howard 


Dixon Crucible Company 
Judson Mills 
Keystone Fibre Company 
Keystone Lubricating Company 
Keever Starch 
Keever Bros. Company 

Kleipstein & Company, A. 

Leatheroid Manufacturing Co. 

Leslie Loom Reed & Harness Company 


Joseph 


Company 


Leyland Company, Thomas ........ 
Livermore Co., H. F. 
Litchfield Shuttle Co. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Lord & Nagle Co. 


Chas 


Lowinson, 
Loray Mills 
Lunkenheimer Company 
Main Belting Co 
Mayes, Chas. F. 
Manufacturer's Reeo 
Mason Machine Works 
McNaughton Grate Bar Company 
Mill News 
Mill Life 


Mimms 


Printing Company 
H. C 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
Mossberg Wrench Oompany 
Murphy Iron Works 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National 
National 


National 


Ring Traveler Co 
Starch Company 
Scale Co. 
Normalair Company 

sros 

Nuckasee Mfg. Co 

uy... 43.2 
Elevator Co. 

Mills 

M 

Peace Printing Co 

Peech & Phillips Co 
Pelzer Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia Grease 
Piper 
Poe 
Poe 


Puro 


Norris 


Lubricant Co 
Otis 
Parker Cotton 
Parks Co., G 


Sons 
Mfg. Co 


Roofing Co.. I1 zs 


Hardware & Supply Compan; Sp: 
Mfg. Co., F. W 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 
Remington Typewriter Co 

Reeves Pulley Company 

& Son Co., W. C 

Mfg. Co 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Robinson 
Rosemary 
Sanitary Engineering Company 
Scott & Williams 
Searchlight Company 
Sirrine, J. E. eee 
Southern Novelty Company 
Southern Power Company 
Spartan Sizing Comp. Co 


Spaces 117-18 and 
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.Space 560 
eee Space 843 
.Spaces 330-31 
Space 592 
593-94 
618-19 
125-26 
Spaces 513 to 516 
598-99 
536-537 
561 
509 

-Spaces 530-31 

...Space 613 

-Spaces 527-28 

Spaces 135-36 

-Space 590 
Spaces 260B-61-62 
Spaces 129 to 131 

.. Space 596 


Spaces 214 and 219 


Spaces 
...Spaces 


. Spaces 
Spaces 
-... Space 





Spaces 556-7 


Spaces 336-37 


Ameen Space 236 
au .- Space 508 
....-Spaces 119 and 124 


Sia Space 334 

..- Spaces 610-11 
Spaces 348-49 
Spaces 328 and 333 


Space Zo. 


-Space 239 
.Spaces 363-64 
eT Space 205 

Spaces 305-06 
.. Space 
Spaces 575-76 
.. Space 510 


528 


.. Space 
.. Space 208 
.. Space 620 
..Space 353 to 355 
Space 358B 
Space 571 
263-64-65 


Spaces 
Spaces 215 to 218 
.-Space 309B 

211 
359 


Space 
Space 
Spaces 266-67 
Space 574 
Space 315-16 


Spaces 358A 358B 


Spaces 577 to 580 
Space 529 

Spaces 225 and 240 
.Space 544 

Space 311 

Space 318 

Space 608 

Space 120 

S| ace 548 

.Spaces 615-16 


Space 505 


Spaces 361-62 


Spaces 584-85 


Space 622 


-Space 543 
Space 303 
es 322-23 and 338-39 
.Space 617 


Spaces 268-69 


.Space 573 

sie Space 104 
Space 312B-13-14 
.Space 614 

Spaces 520 to 526 
..- Space 304 

..- Spaces 553-54-55 


Spaces 366 and 367 
229 30 


errs Spaces 22 


Spaces 335 and 326 


322.98 


. . Spaces 
..-Space 591 





Spray Engineering Co Spaces 503-4 
Stafford Company Spaces 107 to 16 
Standard Fibre Co. Spaces 558-559 
Smith, Drum & Company Space 317 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Company Space 238 
Suspension Bearing Oo. Space 564 
PN IG Sin nae bb tmiw seas sigs OO se éwede eee en .Spaces 539-40 
Sykes Bros., Joseph Space 502 
Terry Steam Turbine Co Spaces 506-7 
Texas Company Spaces 121-22 


Mchy. Co 
Inst. 
Assn., 


Finishing 
Textile Industrial : . 
Textile Exhibitor's Inc 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Company 
Winding Company 


Textile 


Spaces 


Universal 
Union Bleaching & Finishing Co 
Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Company 


Sr 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. Spaces 

Wattles & Company, L. R Space 237 
Watts Mills ne Spaces 623-24 
Walsh & Houston Mill Sewing Machine Co Space 31 
Webster & Com} Warr Space 10 

Western Electric Company Space 308-309A 
Weston Electrical Inst. Co Space 57( 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co Spaces 212-1 ind 220-21 
Westminster Shuttle Works Space 36( 





Williams Company, Inc., J. H Spaces 201-202 
Williamston Cotton Mills Space 605 
Woodside Cotton Mills S; ace 607 
Yarnall-Waring Company Space 102 
Y. M. C. A. Ind. Dept. - ... Spaces 586-87-88 
Condensed Official Program. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2nd. 
Mill Presidents’ and Treasurers’ Day. 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Grand concert at Exposition Building. First 
Regiment Band, N. G. S. C., of Williamston, S. C. 
9:30 A. M. Official opening of Southern Textile Expositior 
Exposition closes each night at 10:00 P M 
Dancing at Dukeland Park 9:30 P. M. to 12:00 Midnight 
Wednesday, Nov. 3rd 
‘*College Day 
9:00 to 10:00 A M Grand concert at Exposition Building 
First Regiment Band, N. G. 8S. C.. of Williamston, 8. C 
9:30 A. M. Opening of Southern Textile Exposition 
3:30 P. M. Football Game, Mills’ Park 
9:30 P. M. to 12:00 Midnight Dances complimentary to exposi- 
tion visitors 
Cleveland Hall Music by First Regiment Band, N. G. S. ¢ 
Dukeland Park Music by Greenville Concert Band 
‘ Thursday, Nov. 4th. 
Southern Textile Association Da 
9:00 to 10:00 A. M. Grand concert at Exposition Building, New 
berry Cotton Mills’ Band. 
8:30 A. M. Opening of Souther z ile 
12:00 Noon to 1:00 P. M Opening r x tile 
(Association, Cleveland Hall 
9:30 to 12:00 Midnight Receptic it ti Ottara Hotel t 
exhibitors members of Souther > ile ssociatio i \ rs 
Informal) Music by Newberry Cotton Mills’ Band 
Dancing at Dukeland Park. 9:3 P. M. to 12 Midnig 
Friday, Nov. 5th 
‘Southern Textile Asso ion Da 
9:00 to 10:00 A. M Grand ! rt at Exposit Yew 
berry Cotton Mills’ Band 
9:30 A M Opening of Souther extile Expesiti 
12:00 Noon to 1:00 P. M. Meeting of Southern 1 R 
iation, Cleveland Hall 
9:30 to 12:00 Midnight Dances t imentary s 
visitors 
Cleveland Hall Music by Newberry Cotton Mills’ Ba 
Dukeland Park Music by Greenville Concert Band 
Saturday, Nov. 6th. 
Southern Textile Association Day 
9:00 to 10:00 A. M Grand concert at Exposition Building, New 
berry Cotton Mills’ Band 
9:30 A M. Opening of Seuthern Textile Expositior 
12:00 Noon to 1:00 P. M Meeting of Southern Textile iss 
ciation, Cleveland Hall. 
10:00 P. M. Final closing of the Expositior 





Spaces 





Space 569 
589 
210 
209A-209B 


Space 234 


Space 


Spa e 


232-33 


Space 609 


Space 231 


, 
621A-621B 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


Lune general 


iment, no 
builders 
ave any 
h yperul 
l! hand 
repalrs 


Most 


the King 


called on by Co’ 


resslon as to busi ess condi 


indpoint, and he said: 


manufacture hosier 


reekless and nes lad LO 


regard eost of 


thout 


he margin of profit 


1) 
small and conse 


slight advance in the 


red oul : | a 


raw mater is condition. | must eonfess 


account for. in obvious faet that there 
worl d market } l puta domestic demand 
resent time 


This | 


more or 


proport 


Vv rtoreie2 know 


and hay 


} +} 


1@SS ne Sane 
S] eak authoritatively. 


] 


iff question most serious one, and wil 


handling intil, 1f ever, we are able to ro 


] 


efoiors at 


masterly 


his cout try e same low prices whieh will 


hy forei2? 


There seems to he daily 
ly being inereased, though 


same chemieals cost before 


iously, it would be poor business for manu 


this ecoutry to ceonstruet and equip expensive 


the production of dves unless they expected to 


protected by a tariff, when foreign goods again make 


Ir appearance At the same time, will our manufacturers 


grumble if they see foreign trade whieh has been built 


much cost, sipping away from them on account of 


to meet ecompetitio on eolored foods by countries 


obtain dyestuffs cheaper than they ean be obtained 


in this country? In other words, it would seem to 


me to be better pohiey ror us not to attempt to make any 


colors here unless we feel confident we ean compete success 


} 


ully with foreign made dyestuffs, but in the meantime fix 


our prices so as to allow a fair and just margin of profit 


over present cost. 

“The vear 1916 will be a good one for manufacturers of 
textiles in this country if we can just make ourselves realize 
go around if we have more 


there 1s enough business to 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


On ealling on Capt. EK. A. SMYTH, president of the Pel- 


\Mfe 


(o., and also president of the Cotton Manufaetur- 


Association of South Carolina, for an expression of 


views of the business outlook, he said: 


the 
n 


“Just now we are very much in the dark as to what 


uture value of cotton, whieh eoutrols to a great extent the 


eost ot cotton eoods, is voing to be, tor on today’s prices 


for cotton and the market value today of cotton goods there 


is not only no margin of profit but a positive loss, and 


either cotton goods must advance to a arity with the 


else there 


The eot 


value of raw eotton, or eotton recede in value, or 


} 
will be a 


. ' 
. + ‘ Wt. : 
ereat loss to the cotton manutacturers. 


1 : ! > — 
ton manufacturine business has been in a rut for several 


years, and since the er: lL» cent cotton, and 


In Tact ever 


anufacturers have been patiently waiting, hoping that the 


] + + ) le 
ies would become clear and that the uneertainty and lack 


oO profit whieh now oppresses our business wo ild soon be 


removed The present outlook is one ot great doubt and 


war has greatly hampered 


uneertainty, and the Europeat 
nterfered with all southern enterprises, and the South 


as suffered greatly while ethet 


al d 


our country 


sections ol 


have grown rich.” 


T. Howarp, president of the Dallas 


Dallas, Texas, recently, about conditions in 


Mills, 


he stated that the cotton crop has been damaged to 


( otton 


Te Xas, 


some extent bv the Galveston storm, though he believes the 


damage is mainly to the leaves of the plant and not to the 
bolls. “With good weather and a late frost,” he said, “I 
think we will have a pretty fair crop in Texas.” Of course 
it will be materially less than last year’s crop, due to two 
reasons—the storm, and the fact that the acreage was re- 
per cent this vear.” 


stated that the 


as been generally satisfactorily this vear; 


dueed about 17 


eotton mill business in 


Howard 


that most 


have a fair stoek of moderate: priced cotton, and will 


in the market for new cotton until about the first of 


October. He said further that mills in Texas have made 


some money this year, but the prospects are now that they 


will have to go after new business on a better basis, with the 


higher priced cotton. “Texas mills generally are not par- 


ticularly concerned about the dyestuff problem,” he said, 


“as there is onlv one mill in the entire state on colored work, 


Al d | 


for the immediate future.” 


understand they are very well supplied with dyestuffs 


that the 


half time 


Last month we stated in these columns Eagle 


& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 


This report was in error and 


were running on 


beeause of dyestuff shortage. 
Massey 


been running 


mill is running 


all the 


Treasurer J. D. advises that the 
full full 


However, like most other mills making colored goods, their 


time and has time while. 


supply of dyestuff is running low and they may be forced 


to curtailment some time in the future. Readers of these 


columns interested in eolored mills and colored work will 


be particularly interested in the remarks on this subject 
pertaining to New England mills prepared by our northern 
staff correspondent and published in the New England Mill 
Situation Review. 

W. F. Hetrick, Merck-Hetrick 
Mfg. Co., at Gainesville, Ga., advised Corron’s representa- 
than he ean handle. He 


general manager of the 


tive that he has more business 
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has been running only a few months, but during that time 


largely inereased the capacity of the earlier plant. 


nas 
Forty new Banner knitters are now in operation and ten 


more are en route. Three more German loopers are also 


being added to the present equipment, making a total of ten. 
The 


whieh has been closed down sinee May, 1914, at whieh time 


Gainesville. Ga., 


Georgia Manufacturing Co., at 
a fire destroved part of the carding equipment, is reported 
to be in the hands of W. A. 


if Gainesville, to be sold. 


Roper & Co., real estate agents, 


Card, manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mill 
Ga. 


Byron F 


at Fitzgerald, advised CoTToN’s representative that 


a long 


1] 


tter with this mill than it had been in 
added 6,000 Whitin s; 
] 
i 


2” some overtime work, largely twills. 


business was be 


They have recently indles. 


They are don 


The Fuller Hosiery Mills, at Villa Riea, Ga., are feeling 


time, 


the effects ot the dy shortage, particularly in black. This 
mill is considering the addition of a bleachery department 


> * ° } my “17 . 1 
finishing hleached hosiery. Chis mull has recently 


lor 


added three new operatives’ houses to its village and made 


a number of other improvements around the plant. 


C. M. Griffin, treasurer of the Villa Riea Cotton Oil 
Co.. said that while business was only fair with his mil 
at the present time, he anticipates that it will bring a muel 


the short acreage and small erop. 
Mills at 
spindles and accompanying machinery. 

the Aeworth 


dull, 


better price because of 
The Be] ota 


1,000 additional 


(Cotton Calhoun, Ga., are to add 


Orlando Awtry, president and treasurer of 
Mfg. ('‘o. at 


Cotton Aeworth, Ga. business 


je reports 
but expects it to get better about the first of the vear. In 


will bring a mueh better than it 


eotton 


and 


his 
did 


improvement. 


opinion price 


last general business will continue to show 


veal 


The Eastman Cotton Mills at Eastman, Ga., are boring 


an artesian well and erecting a 50,000 gallon tank. 
Superintendent J. W. Black, of the Harmony Grove 
Mills, at 


business. 


Commeree, Ga., reports the continuation of good 
At this mill they have just finished repairing and 
village. 


repainting the entire mill 


The Barrow County Cotton Mills, at Winder, Ga., have 
just completed overhauling the entire mill at a cost of ap- 
They have recently put into operation 
reclothed 40 


proximately $6,000. 
ecards, 
This mill 


has also recently equipped one hundred looms with tape 


52 Kilburn and Lineoln plain looms, 
remodeled the dye-house and rebuilt two dryers. 
selvage motion. Inasmuch as the power plant is at present 


somewhat overloaded, they are considering installing a 


forced draft apparatus. They are also considering the pur 
chase of a few additional fly frames. 

At the Hartwell (Georgia) Mills business is reported as 
excellent. A number of improvements in and around the 
mill have just been completed, including a new cloth room. 
They have recently installed 24 model E Draper looms in 


the old They added Whitin 


eards and one slubber, as well as a 250 horsepower Cole 


¢loth room. have also three 


boiler. 
The 


installing 


Mills 
horsepower boilers and building 

boiler room and a smoke stack 125 feet high. This 
mill also expects to install a drinking water system and 


for the 


at Abbeville. S. C.. are 


Abbeville C 


new 250 


otton 
three 


a new 


has already prepared the well for this. Contract 


pipe and drinking fountains has not yet been placed. 


They have just completed the reelothing of 50 eards. 


Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., are well en- 


Palmetto 
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gaged at present and have quite a number of orders ahead. 
the spinning and card 


4O-ineh 


} 
warehouse, the 


rooms and art 


They 


They are re flooring 


adding 1,200 new spindles and 48 looms. 


are also erecting a two-story basement of 


which is to be occupied by a machine shop while the top 


floor will be used as a cloth store room, opener room and 


eotton storage room. 


The Aiken 


has just completed a new addition to the mill 72 x 100 feet 


Manufacturing Con 


to take care of the additional spinning n 


the old spindles in this mill are being replaced by the Dra 


per centrifugal clutch spindle and 5,500 additional spindles 
are bel a added. 8.600 hew k'a es « Je 5 spl dles, ) 
spoolers, two Warpers and elghteel iras T ey also I 

eently purehased 780 Draper looms of h 450 wer 


dobbies. 


The Equinox Cotton Mills at Anderson, 8. C., are 


ported running 23 out of 24 hours. They are building a 
new additio to the cloth room 72 x SO feet and also a 
new storehouse 50 x 100 feet. They have just completed 


twenty nve eV operatives houses a d re pall te 


village. A new ighting system is 


throughout thie village. 

The Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., are erecting three 
reinforced conerete loading platforms of the following 
approximate dimensions: One 150 feet long 10 feet wide; 
one BOO teet long and 12 feet wide; and one 147 teet long 
and 10 feet wide. The steel for this work is being fun 
ished by the Corrugated Bar Company. More and more 
is the use for reinforced econerete for permanent worl 
hecoming popular with the manufacturing interests. 

The Postex Cotton Mills, Post City, lr X., are at present 


operating The complete 


10,000 spindles day and_ night 


has a capacity of 20,000 spindles and is also equip- 


ractory 


ped with a bleachery and sheet factory. Stafford automatic 


looms are utilized in the weave room. They manufacture 
bed sheets and pillow eases in all popular sizes under the 
labels of Postex and Garza grades. 

Mandevill Mills, at Carrollton. Ga., are adding 11 


frames of 240 Ss] indles each for the manufacture of hosiery 


yarns, and 


are changing over the number | ill to 


electric 
drive. 


The Prattville, (Ala. ) 


except the 


Cotton Mills, which have not run, 


nachines, for the last two years, have been 


Millsted of 


during 


rope 


cleared of the litigation and sold to Frank 


Tallahassee, Ala., and they will be put 


operatl y! 


the next few days. 


A recapitulation of some of the Jarger machinery orders 


that have been placed in the South during this year will 
show that there has been unusual activity among the mills 
in the way of repairs, replacements, and enlargements, as 
well as a number of new plants outright. 

The Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Georgia, early in the year 
placed a large order for machinery, including pickers, ecards, 
drawing, roving, spinning, spoolers and twisters for their 


Columbus plant. They have lately placed orders for ar 
additional 120 drawing frames. 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 


placed an order for a complete equipment of 44,000 spindles, 


Revolution Cotton this year 


new mill for this. 


about 64,000 


with complementary machinery, building a 

J. W. Cannon, of Concord, contracted for 
spindles, to be distributed among the various mills under his 
control, 11,500 spindles of this amount going to Wiseassett 
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Mills, Albemarle,:N. C., for an additional plant there. 
Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. 

dies this year, with accompanying machinery 

C., added 20,000 

spindles to their mill, thereby doubling their plant. 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., bought 15,000 spin- 

ning spindles and roving machinery in proportion. They 

Mills, at Eufaula, Alabama, 


C., bought 5,000 new spin- 


Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. 


also bought for the Cowikee 
5,000 spindles. 
The Watts Mills, 
and installed double 
The Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Georgia, early in 


Liledoun, N. C., added 3,000 spindles, 


earding. 


the year contracted for machinery for their new mill, inelud- 
ing 15,000 spinning spindles, with complementary machin- 
ery, With 5,000 spindles extra for their waste plant. 


The Mill & Mfe. Co., New 


La., has installed considerable additional machinery, includ 


Kohlmann Cotton Orleans, 


ing cards, roving and twisters. 
The Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Georgia, placed 
order for machinery to double their present capacity. 
French Broad Mfg. Co., placed order for their new mill 
at Asheville, N. C. Their order consisted of 5,000 spindles. 
The West Point Mfg. Co., at West Point, 


placed several large orders for machinery during the year, 


Ga., have 
ineluding the complete equipment for the new Fairfax Mill 
at Fairfax, Ala. This one mill ealled for 25,000 spindles 
and 500 looms and an expenditure of $500,000. 

Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Georgia, placed their order 
for an entire new mill of 15,000 spindles, all complete. 

The Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Georgia, are planning 
to receive almost 7,000 new spindles, which they contracted 
for a few months ago. 

All the mills of the Thread Mills Co., at Spray, N. C., 
including the Nantucket, Lily, Rhode Island and German- 


new amount for 


American will install machinery, a large 
each having been bought this vear. 

The Aiken Mfg. Co., Aiken, 8. C., bought 
new machinery a few months ago; the Langley Mfg. Co., 


controlled by the same company, also bought quite a lot of 


considerable 


new machinery and a large amount of repairs for machinery 
now in operation. 

Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Alabama, placed order for a 
complete. 


1,000-s) indle outfit 
Mills, Fitzgerald, Georgia, have added 


Fitzgerald Cotton 
machinery. 

Kineaid Mfg. Co., 
an order for 10,000 spindles, with complementary machin- 


new 
early in the year placed 


Griffin, Ga., 
ery. This has been installed and is in operation. 
The Hardin Mfe. Co., at Worth, N. C., the mill 


burned, has contracted for 10,000 new spindles and ¢om- 


that 


go with it. 
Yarn Co., 
spindles and other machinery in pro- 


plete equipment to 
Kentucky Cotton Louisville, Ky., recently pur 
chased 5.000 spinning 
portion. 
Cannon &«& Co., at 
lots of achinery this year. 
The Russell Mfg. Co., 


installing new machinery, 


Yorkville, S. C., have put in several 


new 
have been 
Mills, 


have 


Alexander City, Ala., 
as well as the Marble City 


at Eufaula, Ala., owned by the same company. They 


added new roving and spinning machinery. 
Nearly 
Hamburger Cotton 
them, when installed, nearly 15,000 spindles. 
The Long Island Cotton Mills, Long Island, near States- 


1,000 new spindles have been ordered by the 


Mills, Columbus, Ga. This will give 
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ville, N. C., 
machinery, ineluding ecards, drawing, roving and spinning 
Hugh Parks, treasurer of the Franklinville Mfg. Co., 
Franklinville, N. C., has recently placed an order for about 
1,400 new spindles, and expects to have these installed be- 


are planning to receive a large amount of new 


fore the year is out. 
Pauline Mills, Kings Mountain, N. 
2.000 spindles, order for which was 


C., are planning to 
receive almost new 
placed a few weeks ago. 

The Roberta Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., are adding 2,000 
spindles with complementary machinery. 

The Noreott Miils Co., has contracted for 6,000 spindles 
to be placed in their new mill at. Coneord. 

The Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., some time ago placed 
their order for 4,000 new spinning spindles and accompany- 
ing machinery. This company has also just completed a 
new waste plant. 

The Forsyth Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., recently con- 
cluded an order for 3,000 spindles. 

The Mayes Mfg. Co., Mayworth, N. C., have contracted 
for 10,000 additional! spindles and accompanying machinery 
for their mill, but this has not yet been delivered, and pos- 
sibly will not be this year. 

The Rex Spinning Co., near Gastonia, will install 10,- 
000 spindles, order for which was placed a few months ago. 

The Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C., have recently 
placed order for about 8,000 spindles, from pickers to 
twisters inclusive. 

Seven thousand five hundred spindles, including 65 eards 
and accompanying equipment for making 8’s to 24’s yarns, 
will be installed in the new No. 4 mill of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, near Winston-Salem, N. C., this-order 
having been recently concluded. The mill which will eon- 
tain this machinery is not yet built. 

The Highland Cordage Co., Hickory, N. C., have let 
the contract for machinery for their new mill. This mill 
was recently incorporated, with capital stock of $125,000. 
Falls Mfg. Co., at Granite Falls, N. C 


ing plans and specifications prepared for a 5,000-spindle 


The new .. Is hav- 
mill, and has bought their machinery. 
The Robinson Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


quantity of new machinery, about 2,000 spindles with neces- 


is installing a 


sary card room machinery and electrie motors for supplying 


power. The new machinery is expected to be in operation 
early in December. 

The Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., manufacturers of 
rope and canton flannels, are adding to the present plant. 
All machinery has been bought. 

The Vietoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. ( 


at an early date additional weaving machinery, inereasi .. 


instal] 


will 


their output by 20 per cent; 80 additional looms have been 
ordered, and will soon be installed. 


Knoxville Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., are planning 


to receive 1,000 new spindles, order for which was placed a 
short time ago. 
The Defianee Sock Mill, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


an addition and have bought about 50 new knitting machines. 


., are putting up 


The plant’s daily eapacity will be inereased 250 dozen pairs 
hosi ry. 

Enlargements and improvements are being made at the 
Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky., consisting of in- 
creas!’ 2 the floor space in the spinning room and finishing 
department and giving a general increase in the equipment 
and output. 

The new building erected by the Irene Mills, Gaffney, 
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S. C., for a bleaching and finishing plant is about completed 
and equipment will be installed ready for beginning opera- 
tions in this department about the first of the year. 

The Asheraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., have within 
the past several weeks let contracts for $35,000 worth of 
new machinery. 

The Hogansville Mfg. Co., Hogansville, Georgia, through 
the International Cotton Mill Co., has placed an order for 
5,000 additional spindles and everything complete from pick- 
ers to twisters. 

The Summerville, Ga., mill will be doubled in capacity 


within the next few months it is learned. 
The Mills, Rockingham, N. ©€., 
placed quite a little new machinery during the vear. 


Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C 


cently more than a thousand new spindles. 


Hannah-Pickett have 


The Cleghorn installed re- 
The Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C., have added con- 
siderably to their drawing frames this vear. 


] 


recently bought 3 new 


Albany Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga., 
spinning frames. They expect to make further additions 
later. 

New spinning frames have recently been installed in the 
plant of the Jno. P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Riverside Mills, Worthville, N. 


ning machinery and a slasher during the year. 


C., have added new spin- 


Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., recently bought 
new spinning frames. 

Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C.. added eight new 
frames to their capacity. 
Mfg. Co., 
ten new spinning frames in their mill. 

Taylorsville (N. ¢ 
machinery in their card 

The Mfg. 
Rockingham, N. C., 
stalled new cards and spinning frames. 

Osage Mfe. Co., 
ries of new drawing in their mill a short time ago 
Mills, New 


siderable new machinery in their opening room. 


A} 


Merrimae Huntsville, Ala., recently placed 
'.) Cotton Mills recently installed new 
and spinning rooms. 


Wall & MeRae, of 


tew 


Leak, 


the 


Roberde! Co., and 


have within past months in- 


Bessemer City, N. C., placed 24 delive 


Maginnis Cotton Orleans, have added con- 


Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., have added to 
their opener room machinery this vear. 
Hopedale Mills, Burlington, N. 


added several new cards to their equipment. 


C., early in the vear 


Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., have this year 
stalled eight new spinning frames in their mill. 

The Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., have recently 
added eight new cards to their equipment. 

The Bettie Frances Cotton Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 
installed four additional eards a short time ago. 

The Linden Mtg. Co., of Davidson, N. C 
and installed small amounts of new machinery several times 
The Cotton Mills of the 
place have also added new machinery. 

Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga., have bought and 


.. have bought 


during the vear. Delburg same 


installed this vear new twisters and cards. 
The Trio Mfe. Co., 


and roving frames. 


Forsyth, Ga., have added new eards 


The Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., recently installed 
six new eards. 
The Trion Mfg. Co., Trion, Ga., have installed new waste 


machinery during the year. 
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Mente & Co., New Orleans, have bought machinery from 


time to time through the year, having added cousiderably 
to their capacity. 

Graniteville Mfe. Co., Graniteville, S. C.. have added a 
new slasher and other machinery. 
(., have installed about 


Riverside Mfg. Co., Auderson, S. 


5,000 new spindles this vear, everything from pickers to 
spinning inclusive. 
Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills, have added new draw- 


ing and other machinery. 


Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., have 


to their card room during the vear. 

Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.. have installe ew 
drawing trames. 

Grendel Mills. Greenwood, S. €.. have Stalled a new 


conveying system this summer. 


The Granby Plant of the Han pton Mills Co., Columbia, 


S. C., have placed new drawing in their n 

The Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., have added ew 
looms to their plant. 

The Sutherland Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga youg 


new eards, ete. 





The Areadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., have placed i" 
pickers in their mill. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., have dnstalled a 
new conveying system and waste machinery. 

Camperdown Mills, Gree! ville. =D. have a lded 1ie@W 
pickers to their mill. 

Anmston (Ala.) Mfe. Co., added new drawing trames to 


their plant. 


Double Shoals Cotton Mills, Double Shoa s, N ( ., boug 
new spinning for their mill. 


W oodlawn Mte. Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., have pia ed then 


order for ten new ecards. 


Muscogee Mfg. Co, Columbus, Ga, have ree vy placed 
an order for new visters, 

Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., are plat o to re- 
eeive 24 deliveries of drawing. order for whieh was recently 
conel ided. 

Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills, Baltimore Mad " pre- 
paring to install 14 new twisters 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayette, Tenn., have recently placed 
an order for considerable additional maecln ery Tol their 
plant. 

Most of the mills in Texas have added new maelu ery 
and equipment this vear, these being Texas Cotton Mill Co., 


South Texas (oft 
Mills, Wanxhaelne; 
Mills, 


McKinney; Sherman Mfg. Co., Shermar 
ton Mills, Brenham; Waxahachie Cotton 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Dallas; 
Cuero. Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 


Mills, Post, and the Bonham Cotton 


Gandalupe Valley Cotton 
West: Postex 
Mills, Bonhan 


there is not a cotton factory 1n al 


Although 
considerable amount of raw eotton is used in the making 


mattresses and bedding. Some cotton eloth 1s wove with 


hand looms at Yezd, Kerman, Meshed and Kashan, but the 


The 


merly made loeally, but the native article has of late 


output is small. varn used by these looms was tor- 


almost 


been driven from the market by foreign competition. 


A profession implies work, carried on enthusiastically 


and intelligently, while a job is that which is corralled be 


cause it is the easiest thing to get. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 

The leading colored goods mills making ginghams and 
other fabries have entered upon a short time schedule for 
The 


some 


the purpose of conserving dyestuffs supplies. Bates, 
York and 


mills will run four and five days a week until further notice 


iverett, Laneaster, Amoskeag, and other 


something is accomplished toward supplying dyes 
Several 


and until 


in quantities that will warrant full operations. 


mills have been running only a part of their machinery for 


some time. The print works and some of the finishing and 


dyeing companies have been curtailing their output in 


various ways. Some of them are now using colorseas sub- 
stitute for the fast dyes they have hitherto employed. 

The event of the month which caused quite a flurry was 
a reduction of 42 cent a yard by the Amoskeag Manufac- 


turing Company on dress ginghams after prices on the basis 


of last year had been announced on Laneaster and Parkhill 


ginghams. The reduction was followed by a-reduetion of 


“4, eent a vard on Red Seal ginghams and that was followed 
by a reduction of another 44 cent on AFC ginghams made 


by the Amoskeag Company. The reasons assigned for the 


time 


inder extended discounts and had 


Amoskeag reduction were that competitors tor some 


had 


been making 


been selling 2o0ds 


inroads into the distribution of Amoskeag 


Coming at 


products. a time when dyestuffs searelty and 


cost ‘were being used among buvers as a cause for 


high 
trying to maintain the price of a year ago, the reduction 
naturally provoked widespread comment. 


At ths writ 


will be 


appears as if all the business wanted 


hooked at the low prices, and it is thought likely 


that orders will have to be revised as was done in the ease 


of chambrays offered in the preceding month. The cutting 
down of orders on chambrays led to the placing of business 
with other concerns, and if that poliey is followed in the 


case of dress ginghams, there is likely to be business enough 
for all. 

The reduction of prices for dress ginghams came at the 
moment that prices on other cottons were beginning to rise 
In fact the recovery in prices for print cloths had 


weeks. No 


merchandise outside of dress ginghams was affected 


rapidly. 


been underway for two other line of cotton 


goods 
by the unexpected decline and the opinion prevailed at the 
that 
is acce} ted in 


end of the month a restoration of last year’s prices 


**7 
| 


will mereantile ecireles that 


soon oceur. It 
the Amoskeag Company has felt the competition of southern 
as well as eastern mills but the chief interest in the incident 
in this section lies in the laek of merchandising cohesion 
among the large mills making the most serviceable fabries 
that are offered in American markets. 
At the end of the the cloth 
firm The advance 


manufacturers unprepared to buy the staple and they are 


month markets were very 


and active. cotton found most of the 


not covered at the low prices. Few manufacturers have 


had any confidence in the cotton rise. For this reason they 


have insisted that late delivery goods shall be contracted for 


at higher prices and commission agents and others have been 


importuned to withdraw goods until priees bid were in 


keeping with the eost of production with eotton abote 11 


cents. 
On wide print cloths advanees have been sharp. The 


2 


3815 64 x 60's that onened the month at 334 cents are now 
selling at 4% cents, the 4-vard 80 squares that were down 


to 511] 


x 72’s that 


16 cents are now at 614 eents, and the 39 ineh 68 


were down to {3 eents are now selling at 5 
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cents. There has not been quite as much gain in the prices 
on finished goods or on sheetings, and there has not been 


But 


Lonsdale sheetings and cambrics have been advaneed 4 


cent a yard, wide sheet sheetings 1 cent a yard, drills are 


much of any change in the prices asked for pereales. 


up 14 cent a yard, and on many specialty fabrics such as 
heavy sateens, twills, and other cloths of a staple character 
values are steadily being adjusted upwards. 

While the mills were slow to contract ahead on staple 
goods they sold very freely of spots, and stocks are in a 
condition. 


clean It is becoming possible to secure 


very 
better prices for late contracts than it was a weel or more 
ago and in several instances mills have sold their output 
well up to the end of the year. On napped cottons, blank- 
ets, flannellettes, ete., the activity has been quite pronounced 
and leading mills are very comfortably fixed both as to 
as to future orders. The duck mills are very 


Towelling and erash mills have been get- 


stocks and 
well employed. 
ting business in a large way since the cotton rise began and 
the leading quilt mills are preparing to announce advances. 

The mills engaged on fine and fancy cottons are better 
employed than they have been at any time since the large 
New Bedford 


mills are particularly well and profitably employed. Those 


additions to machinery were made in 1909. 


of them engaged on silks and cottons are finding it diffieult 
to duplicate many of the orders booked in the middle of 
the year owing to the very sharp rise in raw silk and the 
mills that are engaged on colored yarn fancies that are 
bleached after weaving are. now finding it difficult to get 
the colored yarns required. Many of the mills have con- 
tracts that will carry well into next year. 

During the past few weeks a very large business has 
been done in fine yarns, combed, and in warp yarns so that 
the yarn mills are now well provided with orders that will 
earry for some months to come. On the whole the business 
in yarns has been better than at any time in years and this 
too, without any help from export business. The demand 
made upon mills that specialize in warp yarns for the 
cotton worsted trade have more orders in hand than for 
several years, some of the large concerns being able to com- 
mand their own figures for any deliveries that will be possi- 
ble before February. 

While many orders for printed and colored goods have 
been declined in consequence of the searcity of certain dyes, 


there are instances where plants are very busy. The orders 


taken for pereales for spring were large but competition 


made the business barely profitable even after long runs 
were arranged. Some of the finishing companies are able 
to keep going in full while others are gradually contracting 
their output until users of goods will accept the colors that 
are available. A great deal of piece dyeing has been de- 
clined and finishers are trying to seeure as much work as pos- 
sible on goods that do not require much color. They are 
being favored by the marked trend to white grounds. 

The competition for labor in New England is beginning 
to have an appreciable effect upon the labor supply avail- 
able for cotton mill work. Other industries in the section 
are active and it is not difficult 
that are running on war or export business of various sorts. 


to find work in coneerns 
Some of the hosiery mills have secured a great deal of 
export business, particularly the mills that entered on arti- 
ficial silk work early. 

Anxiety is expressed in cotton manufacturing centers 
concerning the ultimate effect of 
siderable feeling is shown against the policy of government 


dye searcity and con- 
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officials stationed at New York talking of great progress 
in dye-making in domestic concerns. If there has been the 
progress talked of it has not become apparent as yet among 
cotton mill dye users. There are many substitute dyes be- 
ing used but most of them are from formulas that were 
in use before coal tar dyes became the universal require- 
ment in cotton dye houses. The uncertainty of supplies 
that may come from Germany, and the uncertainty of gov- 
ernment help in the direction of tariff assistance, tend to 
inerease the anxiety of the managers of the colored cotton 
goods mills, and for the moment curtailment is the policy 
that is being used to meet the shortage that is rapidly be- 
coming acute. 

The cotton mill machinery men are very busy. They 
have received inquiries for machinery from many foreign 
countries and they have been given opportunities in plenty 
to take up various phases of war supply work. In nearly 
every instance the machinery manufacturers have had to 
hold their workers 


make concessions to labor in order to 


against the competition of ammunition plants. Prices on 
cotton mill machinery as quoted to those who have sought 
to place orders are in many instances 40 per cent higher 
.than the low points of this year. 

There 


machinery in two years in this country, and the great de- 


has not been a normal addition to cotton mill 
struction of mills in European countries is much talked of 
as a possible factor that will influence cotton mill output 
for many years to come. English machinery builders are 
busy on government work and are declining cotton mill 
machinery work. That has tended to direct many foreign 
inquiries here. 

Some of the leading investors in eotton mills are becom- 
ing very much impressed with the idea that established cot- 
ton mills in this country will become more valuable for the 
next few years because of the probability that normal addi- 
tions to mill equipment will be impossible. It is not ex- 
pected that the present year’s earnings will prove anything 
unusual, vet the opinion prevails that the needs of the world 
will steadily become so pressing in cotton goods lines that 
established mills cannot fail to benefit by it as time goes 
on and the wars continue. 

For the time being the price of cotton is a serious factor 
in the minds of manufacturers, yet if it proves as easy to 
lift cloth prices as it has in the past two weeks, as the de- 
mand for clothes grow, it seems probable that a balance will 
be struck in favor of the manufacturer and give him oppor- 


tunities again such as those enjoyed in 1905-07. 
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BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, September 18th, 1915. 
Failure of the August rains to improve erop prospects 
in Texas is reflected in a sensational advance of nearly $10 
Instead 
the Texas crop has steadily deteriorated 


per bale in the value of contracts and spot cotton. 
of improving, 
owing to the spread of the boll weevil and the diseased con- 
dition of the plant. 

The trade lays great importance on developments in 
Texas because of the acreage in that state being about one- 
third of the entire acreage in the South devoted to cotton. 
Last year Texas produced about 4,600,000 bales, and until 
recently it was thought that the state would furnish abour 
4,000,000 this the 


bales vear, but weevils have done -o 
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much damage in nearly all sections of 


there 1s 


the state, 


very little hope for a top crop, and the year’s production 
is now generally estimated from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 bales. 

In the meanwhile there is little or no improvement re- 
ported from other states, advices from Alabama and sec- 
tions of Georgia being very bad, and the tendency has been 
to reduce, rather than to increase crop estimates, the gen- 
eral run of which now ranges from about 11,500,000 to 
12,500,000 bales. 

Southern spot markets have ruled very strong, with more 
demand of late, notwithstanding prices being at the highest 
level reached thus far this season. Particularly is this the 
case in Texas where spot quotations are relatively higher 
than in any other southern market. 

Europe has taken the unfavorable turn in Texas very 
seriously, and spinners there have been large buyers from 
day to day, much larger than at this time last year and 
year before last. Europe depends principally upon Texas 
for its supply of raw cotton. 

The acreage in India is reported to have been reduced 
Last year India 
1.500.000.. 


33 per cent. 


made about 5,000,000 bales, Egypt al 


20 per cent, in Egypt about 
Out 


+ 


In the meantime spinners of the world continue to take 
largely of American cotton; last week 208,000, last vear 
105,000, vear before last 187,000; since August Ist, 1,418,- 
000 vs 517,000 one year ago and 1,109,000 in 1913. There 
fore, facts obtainable indicate a large consumption of the 
American 
season’s 14,134,000 bales, with 15,000,000 within the bounds 


of possibility. 


produet this season, perhaps larger than last 


Amer- 


ican crop of only about 12,000,000 bales, which would be 


In view of present indications, which point to an 


about 5,000,000 less than last vear’s growth, and prospects 
for a smaller crop in India by about 1,000,000 bales, and 
for a yield of about 500,000 smaller than one year ago in 
Egypt, it is not surprising to see December contracts selling 
in the neighborhood of 11 cents, and middling at the ports 
around the 10% cent level. 

In the event of an early killing frost this fall, the crop 
would suffer accordingly, as it is reported to be very late 
in the northern portions of the belt, especially in Oklahoma 
and North Texas. 

For the first time in several years speculation has en- 
tered the cotton market, and the public is becoming more 
interested every day, as there is no doubt of the crop being 
short, and as the season advances the shortage becomes more 
apparent. 

American spinners have been good buyers, having se- 
cured some cheap cotton, and are still in the market for 
future requirements. On the other hand, owing to the un- 
settled condition of foreign exchange, Europe has bought in 
a small way, but it is thought that when the foreign loan 
is placed in New York, the competition for cotton in the 
South will be keen. 

Exports from all U. S. ports thus far this season total 
303,000 bales, last vear 39,000; of this Great Britain has 
taken 99,000 vs 15.000, Franee 35,000 vs 5,000, the Conti- 
nent 169,000 vs 24,000. 

Indications are that the market will be higher eventually. 


“Whenever there is in any country uneultivated lands 
and unemployed poor, it is clear that the laws of property 
The 


earth is given as a common stoek for man to labor and live 


have been so far extended as to violate natural rights. 


on.” 
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THE YARN MARKET. 

\t the opening of the month the demand for all kinds of 
combed yarns was light, but the prices of mereerized yarns 
There seemed to be some let up in the de- 
Carded knitting 


remained stiff. 
mand for two-ply combed peeler on cones. 
varns were not very active probably because the spinners 
had advanced their following the rise in cotton. 


There 


this time. although 


pr Ces 


was no general change in the weaving situation at 


spinners’ prices were gradually going 
higher. 
The 


better in 


middle of the month found little change for the 


combed peeler from 10’s to 40’s. These 


single 


numbers are largely used in the manufacture of colored 


hosiery and beeause of the searcity of, or exorbitant price 


asked for dyes, this trade has been seriously affected. 


/ strong as al 


for mereerized Was hot as 


Vari s 


of the month, but spinners and mereerizers were 


and the 


carded lines there were a few 


well supplhed with business tendency of prices 


seemed to be upward. In the 


50,000 to 100,000 pounds of carded knitting yarns 


saies ol 


y } } 
on cones, but generally speaking the sales were in small 


quantities. Spinners, however, continued to advance their 
prices to ngher levels as the cotton market crept upward. 
The demand for weaving yarns was light although spinners’ 
prices continued going up and they claimed to be selling 


some small quantities at the advanced prices. 


As the 


higher with a sheht demand for s ngles. 


month prices of combed yarns are some 


CLOSES 
There is aiso some 


inquiry for Sea-Island yarns. Merecerizers are behind on 


their deliveries so that the easing up of inquiries for yarns 
ot this character caused no uneasiness among the mills. In- 


quiries for carded knitting yarns came in quite frequently 


even tor to 250.000 pounds on cones. but the 


quantities up 
advances in spinners’ quotations prevented buyers and sell- 


that looked 


ers trom getting together and closing deals 


in the bee nning. 


promising Weaving yarns also continue 


eetting bargains in 


to go up, but some buyers claim to be 
The great difficulty at 


T held In stoek. 


al hav e been 


varns tl 
the present time seems to be that yarn buyers have miseal- 
culated the cotton conditions in the South and were expect- 
ing another low price year and awaiting for its effeets on 


the spinners. Raw cotton still continues to rise and while 


there will doubtless he a break In October when the bulk ot 


the spot goes onto the market, still, very few look for any 


thing much below the ten cent level this vear. 


Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 


market : 
Southern Single Skeins. 
l5%@l6% 10s 
17 D17% 16s 
84 @ 94s 
» 2) Os 


Southern Single Warps. 


10s 
14 
24 


Os 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 


9-4 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


10s 
l4s 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


10s 
14s 
20s 
a 


40s 


Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 


23 @23% 
..-. 25% @26 
ev f@3l 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 


25% @26 eee 
..82%@3 
42 (a45 
55 (58 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 


16% 10s 
17%@is l4s 
19 @19% 20s 
2 @20% 24s 


21 @21% 30s 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 


19 (@a20 
20% @21 


@22 


\, 
ly @23 
14 


@24 
@29 


Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 


12s 
16s 
"0s 
24s 


40s 
THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


A brisk hosiery market has developed, more machinery 


is employed than at any time for many months and manu- 


facturers have taken fresh courage. The one serious draw- 


back to a complete consummation of the hopes of the trade 
is the searcity of and high prices for dyes, with h 
Hosiery prices are decided- 


ttle en- 


couragement for speedy relief. 


il with fiber 


ly upward, cotton goods moving in consonance 


silk. 
The price adjustment was a necessity, not only in artifi 


cial silk, but in cotton as well, and why it was so long de 


layed ean be aseribed probably to apathy in the jobbing 


l affected to believe, that 


trade, which believed or manutac- 


turers would be so eager for business that former prices 


would prevail. 
The 
added 


the purchasing power getting 


business has 


War 


northern payrolls and, with 


consumer foreed the buving. 


millions of dollars to 


back to normal, the inherent 
disposition of the American people to get what they want 
and live well has reasserted itself. The time, therefore, was 
most opportune for manufacturers to mark up prices to a 
profit showing basis, and jobbers who paid no heed to the 


find 


their negotiations with mills an 


streneth of cotton, themselves with short stocks. In 


d agents, price is now less 
important than delivery. 


While prices have been hardening for some 


weeks, HO 


general step in that direction was taken until at a meeting 
of manufacturers in Philadelphia on September 21st, a com- 
mittee report was adopted setting forth that “we cannot see 
how a legitimate profit can be made without advancing 
prices from five to ten cents a dozen based on goods weigh- 
ing one pound to the dozen. As to hosiery made from arti 
ficial silk, we believe it will be absolutely necessary to cease 
trying to make goods to retail at twenty-five cents, and the 


lowest price at which these goods should be sold would be 
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such that they should retail at thirty-five cents per pair.” 

It was pointed out, in support of this action, that eot- 
ton yarns, as well as colors, showed advances that left no 
profit to One of the principal speakers at the 
meeting was Garnett Andrews, of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
themselves as in accord with the sentiments voiced by Mr. 
Andrews included J. O. Wells, of Cooper, Wells & Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich,; T. F. Thieme, of the Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and a number of Pennsylvanians. 

Strength in general lines of hosiery is increased by the 


mills. 


Manufacturers who expressed 


demand for export. England, it is stated, is taking a keen 
interest in some of the lower priced cotton goods, which 
also are receiving more attention for domestic consumption. 
It is freelyspredicted that within the next 90 days it will be 
as diffieult for buyers to get prompt delivery as it was last 
year for manufacturers to get acceptance. As a matter of 
fact, some mills already report that they are belind in 
deliveries. 

While conditions in the main are satisfactory and favor 
upward price revision, a line of 84 needle, two pound mixed 
eotton socks, straight yarn and seamless toe, for men, is 
being unloaded at 45 cents by a jobber. It is explained by 
the local manager of a mill, some of whose production 
figures in the bargain lot, that it represents a surplus taken 
on last year by a banker speculating in war supplies. It 
is stated that several weeks ago he concluded to dump the 
lot, estimated at 2,000 cases, and pocket his loss rather 
than continue to pay insuranee and warehouse charges. The 
bargain is being eagerly taken and soon will be off the 
market. The mill price for similar lines is 5742 to 6242 
eents a dozen; like goods, from waste yarn, being quoted 
at 50 to 52% by mills. 


The hosiery incident has a parallel in the recent dump- 
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ing on the market at 55 cents a dozen, of a considerable 
quantity of misses’ underwear which opened at 75 for 1915 
spring delivery. 

Underwear is feeling the effect of the hosiery price re- 
vival. Buying is on a much improved basis and in this line, 
too, a shortage is predicted. A popular substandard line 
for men this week was advanced 10 cents a dozen from $1.90, 
and the mill announcing the advange is reported to be get- 
ting all the business it can handle. 

A leading Broadway, N. Y., agent said in Philadelphia 
that his firm had orders this year 40 per cent in exeess of 
last year’s business, which he attributes, however, to an 
well advertised 


exceptionally strong run on a_ patented, 


garment handled exclusively by his firm. Speaking gener- 


ally, he says that this year’s business is not over 60 per 
cent of normal, so that it would appear that there are busy 
months ahead for underwear mills. 

At a meeting of Pennsylvania underwear manufacturers, 
a number of those present reported that they were well cov- 
ered for yarn requirements, others buying freely now. It was 
felt that cotton long ago reached a low level that eannot be 
touched in years, and that the upward flight of the last 
few weeks was more than a mere spurt. 

A recommendation that manufacturers of knitted under- 
wear join in a movement for halting the inroads upon their 
business that are being made by the muslin underwear peo- 
ple attracted little attention bevond disclosing that several 
knitted fabrie manufacturers present were themselves wear- 
ing muslin garments. 

Referring to improved market conditions generally, the 
executive of a leading cotton knit goods concern says the 
South is buying freely, for both winter and spring, as in 
eontrast with August, September and October last vear, 
when eancellations poured in almost daily. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 





‘‘BEAT THEM TO IT.”’ 


BY “ALBERT.” 

The diseussions on efficieney that have taken place in 
Corron in recent issues, are interesting and instructive, 
and should be read earefully and with an open mind to 
both sides of the issue. Like most subjects, there are ex- 
treme views on both sides, but there should be, and is, a 
middle ground, which will prove more satisfactory to all 
concerned, than either extreme. It is only within recent 
years, that the so-called efficiency or scientifie management 
movement has attained much prominence, although it has 
always existed to a greater or less degree, because there 
has always been men who studied ways of getting maxi- 
mum results with the minimum amount of effort, and, other 
conditions being equal, these are the men who have been 
But 


creased wages, higher cost of equipment and supplies, keen- 


the most sussessful. with shorter hours of labor, in- 
er competition, and more stringent laws, all combining to 
reduce the margin of profit, many modern manufacturers 
find that they are obliged to increase the efficiency of their 
plants or go out of business. This condition of affairs anade 
the opportunity which has been taken advantage of by the 
efficiency engineers or experts, who have, in effect, said to 





the manufacturers, “You are busy men and have not the 
time to study out ways and means to improve conditions 
in your plant, and we will do it for you,”—and the manu- 
facturers have engaged them to do it. These men are, usual- 
ly, smart, brainy men, and one of the reasons why they 
have encountered so much opposition, is because they have 
not made sufficient allowance for the fact that all men are 
not blessed by nature and training with the same degree of 
ability with which they themselves have. 

These men have done much good, even in plants that 
they have not visited, because the very opposition that has 
been raised against them, has brought the matter before the 
publie in such a way, as to set men to thinking, and won- 
dering if they could not improve conditions in the plants 
they were connected with, and many times they have accom- 
plished even better results than would have been aceom- 
plished if an outside expert had been ealled in. There is 
a great deal of antagonism against these experts that should 
not exist, and perhaps some good will be accomplished by 
considering some of the reasons for this antagonism, and 
The 


between 


in trying to place the blame for it, where it belongs. 
that 


the manufacturer, the superintendent and overseers, and 


writer believes the blame should be divided 


the experts. Looking at the manufacturer’s position first, 


we find him facing a diminishing margin of profit, and he 
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who tells him that 


is quite willing to isten ft 


an improve the methods and systems in use in his plant 


») the expert 


in such a way as to materially reduce costs, and in some 
es, closes a contract with the expert, without even 


This 
right 


tane 
instant 


consulting with his superintendent on the subject. 
he has a perfect right to do, the same as he has the 
with his services altogether, if he sees fit to do 


to dispe! se 


so, but if he will put himself in the superintendent’s posi- 
if conditions were re- 


‘ 


} 
Leei 


} 


tion, and think how he 
versed, I do not believe he can blame the superintendent 
feel like cooperating heartily 


would 


very much, if he does not 


with the efforts of the expert 
In many plants, the relations between the manufacturer 


and his superintendent are not as cordial as they should 


be, except on the surface perhaps, and this is a condition 


that is not conducive to the best results. I do not mean 


by this that there should be an undue familiarity between 
theni, but there should be a mutual respect for each other, 


and for each other’s position and opinions. When a manu- 


feels that there is a chance to improve the effi- 


facturer 
ciency of his plant, it would be well if he would have a 
heart-to-heart talk with his superintendent, explaining to 
him how essential it is to increase the efficiency of the plant, 
him if he can suggest anything that can be done 


about this result, and if he thinks it ean be done, 


and ask 
to bring 
giving him all the time and assistanee to do it; in other 
words, give him the same opportunity and consideration 
that would be given to an outside expert, and if he is the 
right kind of a man for the position, he will do all in his 
power to obtain the desired results. On the other hand, 
if he is satisfied that he has already done all that can be 
done, and does not see how any improvement can be made, 
he will, if he is worthy of his position, be glad to learn of 
anything that will be of benefit to the plant, and will try 
to carry out the new ideas that may be suggested, in a 
way which will make them suecessful. But in securing out- 
side experts, the manufacturer should endeavor to engage 
only those who have had experience in the line of manu- 
facture in which he is engaged, for it is hard work for the 
average man to feel, that an outsider whose experience 
does not include the line of work he is ‘engaged in, ean come 
This 


it is human nature to resent 


into the plant and teach him how to run his business. 


has been done, it is true, but 
the idea that an expert in machine shop practice, for in- 
stance, could go into a cotton mill and show men who have 
spent their lives in cotton manufacturing how to get better 
results. On the other hand, the average progressive cotton 
mill man is glad to learn new ideas and methods if he is 
the teacher is qualified by experience and 


satisfied that 


training to teach him. 


It sometimes happens that a superintendent wants to 


try out a new system or a new arrangement of machinery, 


or is in need of new equipment of some kind, and is unable 
to convinee the manufacturer that it is a good thing and 
should at least be tried out, whereas an outside expert’s 
more radical and still be 


recommendations may be much 


adopted. It may be said, and quite properly, too, that a 
superintendent should do all that he ean at all times to 
improve the efficiency of the plant that he has charge of, 
and to offer suggestions for improvements whenever he is 
satisfied that they would be advantageous, without waiting 
for the manufacturer to ask for them. 
but in altogether too many instances the superintendent is 


This is very true, 
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made to feel that it is up to him to take the plam as it is 
and get results without making any radical changes, and 
without asking for anything in the way of equipment, even 
wien it may be sorely needed. 

Superintendents and overseers are to blame for a large 
part of the antagonism referred to, because many of them, 
having had long experience in their particular lines, have 
rather exaggerated opinions of their knowledge of the sub- 
ject. This is not so much to be wondered at, if one stops 
to think that a goodly number of our superintendents and 
overseers have spent practically their whole lives in cotton 
mills, and any man who has devoted the greater part of 
his life to one line of work and has had very little time to 
devote to an education along general lines, is not apt to be 
as broad-minded and willing to learn from any source, as 
the man who has had the opportunity to get an education 
along broader lines. The keen interest that superintendents 
and overseers take in CoTrron and other textile publica- 
tions, particularly in technical articles and discussions, is 
evidence that they are glad to learn from others in the 
same line of work, but an article on cotton manufacturing 
by a lawyer, minister or college professor would receive 
seant attention, although it might contain some good ideas. 
The man who decides to become an efficiency engineer does 
not go to a professor of astronomy for his training, and 
after learning his business, would probably be as quick as 
anyone to resent the that he could learn anything 
about his business from a music teacher, the same as the 


ide¢ 


average mill man is apt to resent the idea of his learning 
from an efficiency expert that has not made a study of the 
cotton mill business. 

The efficiency experts themselves are to blame for a 
large part of the antagonism against them, because many 
of them have not used tact in introducing their methods, 
and have gone into a plant with the idea that they would 
meet opposition anyway and have attempted to ride rough- 
shod over all obstacles and have utterly disregarded the 
feelings and opinions of men, who, perhaps, were old at 
the business when the experts were in the cradle. Is is all 
very well to say that business is business, and that in bus- 
iness a man should not have any feelings for himself or 
others, in other words, he should be absolutely devoid of the 
human element, and be strictly a business machine, but give 
me the loyal, faithful, human beings, even if they are only 
50 to 90 per cent efficient, and I will take my chances in 
the long run, with the man who only wants 100 per cent 
automatons, devoid of feelings of all kinds. The manu- 
facturer who gets a good competent superintendent and 
encourages him to work out improvements in methods: who 
is willing to spend a little money if necessary when the 
superintendent wants to try something new; and who does 
not jump on him too hard if some of the things tried are 
not successful; or, in other words, one who gives him the 
same chance that would be given an outside expert, will 
generally find it unnecessary to get any outside assistance 
to bring his plant up to a high degree of efficiency and 
will save the money he would have to pay the expert in 
the bargain. 

Not all of the methods introduced by the efficiency ex- 
perts are successful by any means, although some of them 
are very good and have been a big saving to the manufac- 
turer. But if the superintendent is condemned too strongly 
when some of the things he tries do not work out satisfac- 


torily, he is not apt to try so hard to work out new ideas 
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and another important thing, overseers are more apt to try 
to improve old methods, or to make new methods a success, 
if they know they originated with the superintendent, than 
they are if the ideas are from an outsider, particularly if 
they think that the superintendent is not very enthusiastic 
about them. 

Superintendents and overseers can and should make it 


unnecessary to call in an efficiency expert. How? By 


constant team work, individual study, reading the ideas 


advanced by others and exchanging ideas with others 
through the trade papers and otherwise, as opportu- 
nity offers. One of the greatest obstacles to ob- 
taining the highest degree of success in a mill is a lack 


of team work between overseers and between overseers and 
superintendent. There is altogether too much of each man 
for himself and his own department, and not enough of 
each man for the whole mill, and more cooperation between 
departments. It many times happens that five minutes 
extra work by one employee in one department will save 
an hour in another department, and the overseer who is 
working for the whole mill will have that extra five minutes 
put in, even if it is more work and does not help his own 
department any. Let the overseers get together in team 
work with the superintendent, recognizing the fact that 
modern manufacturing demands a higher degree of efficiency 
than formerly, and the results will be such that, if the man- 
ufacturer does decide to try an efficiency expert, he will 
find so high a degree of efficiency that he will have hard 
work to improve on it. What would a ball team accom- 
plish if each player worked for himself and his position 
only? Every ball player is frequently called upon to make 
sacrifice plays; just so with an overseer, he should always 
be ready to play the game so as to help his mill to be a 
winner. Team work is sorely needed in many mills, and 
the overseers and superintendents should get together in 
team work, and, to use a slang expression in reference to the 
efficiency expert—“Beat him to it” and get the credit for 
having a very efficient plant without his assistance. 


= 

Efficiency experts themselves can do much to avoid an- 
tagonism by the use of more tact, in fact a man who is not 
careful to use a great deal of tact should never be employed 
as an efficiency man and manufacturers should have this 
in mind when engaging them. These men should remem- 
ber that if training and nature have endowed them with a 
little more gray matter than some of the superintendents 
and overseers with whom they come in contact, this does 
not give them the privilege of adopting a supercilious air 
towards them. 

I am reminded of a personal incident as a superintend- 
ent: 
a number of things in his department that could be im- 


I once had oceasion to eall an overseer’s attention to 


proved upon, and he readily saw the advantage to be ob- 
tained by attending to them. I then asked him why he 
had not had them attended to without waiting for me to 
eall his attention to them, and he said that was the reason 
why he was an overseer and I a superintendent, because 
This 


was certainly food for reflection, and I eonfess that I did 


I was quicker to note what was needed to be done. 
not have much of an answer for him. Just so, it would be 
well for the efficiency men to remember that if all super- 
intendents and overseers had as much training and ability 


to study out improvements as they have, there would be no 
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; 
ll men as a whole, 


do. 


men in almost any line of endeavor, 


work for the experts to Cotton mi 
will average up with 
anywhere, and there 


are plenty of plants in the country 


that will show a degree of efficiency of a very high order— 


and, let me repeat, with a little more team work, those 
plants that are not as efficient as they should be will soon 
be in the same class. 

Referring to the matter of special privileges for over- 


seers that has been considered in some of the recent articles: 
an overseer who will send a hand out to do personal work 
for him and keeps his time on the pay-roll while doing it, 
is no better than an overseer who would put an extra name 
and 


every overseer’s time should be kept as correctly as that of 


on the pay-roll and put the money in his own 


pocket, 
any other employee. 

If he is paid for full time, whether he is in or not, (and 
this is the practice in most mills) that is all right, but the 
as the 


same, 


pay-roll should show his correct time just the 


company has a nght to know just how much time each over- 


seer loses. I was an overseer for five vears with one of the 
best managements in New England and each overseer who 
went out during working hours had to leave word at the 
office that he was going out, and if he was out fifteen min- 
utes or more he was expected to deduct the time from the 
This the the 


overseers for the actual time worked, although they always 


pay-roll. company reserved right to pay 
did pay them full time, and gave them a vacation every 
year, with pay. 

With regard to an overseer having to make out reports 
or pay-rolls on Saturday afternoon or Sunday, this ought 
not to be, and in the very few cases of this kind that have 
come under my observation, it has usually been the fault of 
the overseer that he did not find time to do it during work- 
ing hours. Of course, it may happen occasionally, when an 
overseer is short-handed, or especially busy, but it is not 
good business for a mill to have its overseers so tied up 
with work that they cannot find time to do it all in work- 
ing hours. An overseer should have sufficient assistance, 
and have the work so arranged that he ean do it all during 
working hours, but he must expect that there will be times 
when he may have to do some work out of the usual work- 
ing time, and he should remember that this is “part of the 
game” and is the main reason why practically all mills 
pay the overseer full time if they are not out a great deal. 

As a superintendent, I believe in paying overseers full 
time and in giving them a vacation each year, with pay, 
but I believe the pay-roll should show the full time worked, 
and that the overseers should not take advantage of the 
fact that they are paid in full to run out of the mill every 
time they can find an excuse for doing so, as I have known 
one or two overseers to do. The greater part of our over- 
seers are loyal, faithful workers, and if it were not for the 
few who try to take advantage of their position, the manu- 
facturers would not consider it necessary to watch so closely 
to see that they do not take privileges to which they are 
not entitled. 

Times have changed, and with higher wages, shorter 
working hours and many other things tending to make it 
hard to maintain a margin of profit in manufacturing, all 
superintendents and overseers should recognize the fact that 
it is up to them to not only do as well as formerly, but 


better, if that be possible, and when they have done all they 
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called in, they should try to take 


ean, 1i a outside expert is 


advantage of any ideas he may advanee, if they are prac- 


tical, and try to earry them out in a proper spirit, without 


prejudice or antagonism. 


NEW TESTING MACHINES. 


One ot the most Important and interesting questions 


before the cotton manufacturer today is the testing of yarn 
The 


much comment 


and fabrie. seareity of reliable apparatus has been 


the cause of and has been a serious detri- 
ment to the trade. During a recent visit of a representative 


to New 


chines just placed upon the market by 


new ma- 


Seott «& 


was shown some 


Henry L. 


For simplicity of design 


of COTTON England, he 


Company, of Providenee, R. I. 


and accuracy of results the machines were a revelation. 


The new machines are built in both the vertical and hor- 


izontal types and vary in sizes from a small single thread 


tester to large tire fabrie machines. The new model of 


A YARN CitorH TESTER. 


AND 
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horizontal tire fabrie tester is attracting considerable atten- 


tion as it is built with almost frictionless bearings and so 


results of the tests are extremely 
that 


machine 


finely poised that the 
The 


vertical 


machine particularly interested the 


uniform. 
writer was a mounted upon iron rails to 
fasten to the wall, a eut of which is here shown. It was 
arranged for testing both yarn and cloth and operated on 
the dead weight or pendulum lever system. A removable 
weight upon the lever provided for a finely balanced ma- 
chine for light material. The dial has two rows of gradua- 
tions, the inner row extending from 0 to 150 pounds and 
the outer from 0 to 300 pounds by one pound marks. Other 
combinations are possible according to the character of 
work to be done. The machine is easily arranged from one 
size to the other or from a yarn to. a cloth tester. 

It was power driven and may be operated by an electric 
motor placed upon the floor directly underneath. All mov- 
ing parts are ineased to prevent entangling samples or in- 
juring the operator. It was fully automatie and had a 
quick return stroke of 12 inches per minute. 

Very little effort is required to operate or reset the ma- 
chine. A device can be attached that will automatically 
record both stretch and strength and make comparisons of 
various goods upon a standard size sheet of letter paper. 

This tester is a great favorite with the bagging trade, 
as innumerable tests can be made of both warp and filling 
without cutting the sample, and the time saved over ordi- 
nary methods together with the accurate results obtained 
reflect much credit upon this design. 

Seott & Company have manufactured testing machines 
since 1899 and the steadily inereasing demand for their 
machines has forced them to give up all other lines of 
manufacturing and devote their entire plant to the building 
of testers. They have recently furnished several machines 


to different departments of the U. S. Government as well 
as several foreign governments. 





The direction, left-hand or right-hand, in whieh yarn 
is twisted, has effects larger than are always realized. As 
the direction of the twist controls the angle of the refrac- 
tion of light it becomes possible to divide light and shade 
upon the plane surface of table-linens, where the fleeting 
play of light has given cause to sometimes fruitless specu- 
lation. Twist plays its part in inereasing or diminishing 
the tendeney of cloths to shrink after wetting and in pro- 
twists in 


Atten- 


moting the durability of clothes. Contrary 
stranded yarn bind and hold each other together. 
tion to twists and some other details effects the crimping 


of a fabric, and the production consequently of a erape. 


As may be readily demonstrated, an extremely hard twist- 


ing in one direction sets up a strain econtorting the whole 
thread and fold itself. The feature 


last named has been availed of in making elastie surgical 


inducing it to upon 
bandages without rubber, threads of hard right twist alter- 
nating in due rotation with threads of left twist, so that 
in a fabrie of very open structure the interstices are taken 
up by the contortion. It may appear odd that so elementary 
a matter can form the subject of an apparently valid patent 
to use which English firms are contesting. The patent is 
that of a German, Teufel, and the applications in respect 
of it are made apparently more with a view to the weaving 
of elastic puttees than of bandages.—Journal of the Royal 


Societ y of Arts. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


HOW KNITTING MACHINERY IS GAUGED. 


The gauge of a knitting frame or machine is an indiea- 
tion of the number of needles in a given distance. Unfor- 
tunately there is no uniformity as to the distance taken, 
with the result that although the gauge of a machine may 
be stated, it is always necessary to know the type or class 
can 


of machine before the relative coarseness or fineness 


be definitely ascertained. Thus it is not possible to say 
what count of yarn ean be used on, say, a 10 gauge ma- 
chine without first knowing upon what prineiple the ma- 
chine is gauged. Even then the comparison of the counts 
of yarn and the machine gauge cannot immediately be 
made, as some machines will take a much larger yarn per 
gauge than others. Henee, even if the principle of gauging 
machines was standardized, say, to needles per linear inch, 
the question of comparative counts for gauge would not be 
wholly solved. 

the number of 


Originally, the term “gauge” meant 


leads” in three inches, and this system is still used in con- 
nection with straight bearded needle frames. The reason 
why three inches was chosen is as follows: 

The early machine builders soon found that with the 
great majority of frames it was more economical to east 
two needles in a lead, as this made the lead of a reasonable 
thickness, so that the alloy used covered the needles with 
more certainty than was the case if only one needle was 
east into a lead. Moreover, an expert caster could place 
the two needles in the tricks simultaneously and east the 
dual needle leads as quickly as the single needle leads, and 
thus practically halving the time of casting. Another point 
was that it enabled the framesmith to allow an infinitesi- 
mally small extra space between the leads than between 
the needles in the same lead. This facilitated the casting 
and allowed a little more room for the jack sinkers, although 
hardly defensible from a modern machine shop standpoint. 
Now in order to get the leads of the necessary thickness, 
the plates in the middle moulds were filed to an approx- 
imate correctness of thickness as ascertained by eallipering 
and ealeulation, and three inches of leads were east. A 
standard three-inch gauge was taken, and the mould plates 
were altered until the correet number of leads exactly fitted 
the gauge. 

The reason three inches were taken was that machines 
were built in width up to 50 inches, and, henee, if the leads 
were only slightly thinner or thicker in three inches the 
would be considerable, for in the early 
The effect of 


Henee, today 


total in 50 inehes 


days trick cutting machines were unknown. 
judging on a single inch could be imagined. 
the magnificently built straight-bar machines are gauged 
on the principle of the number of leads in three inches, 
and in many eases the insides have the jack bars fitted up 
in sections of three inches, the requisite number of combs 
being placed in a mould and east to the three-inch gauge. 
Further, gauge complieations result owing to the faet 
that on many coarse straight-bar machines no dividing sink- 
ers are used, and, hence, the inside must be east with twice 
the number of combs per gauge, whereas on extremely fine 


machines two dividing sinkers are used, which deerease the 
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Normally, 


number of combs used per gauge by one-third. 
of course, one jack sinker and one dividing sinker are used. 
Hence there are three distinct principles of frame gauges 
in accordance with the type of frame itself, viz: 

1. Split Frame Gauge (no dividing sinkers). 


2. Solid Frame Gauge (one sinker, one divider). 


3. Three-Needle Frame Gauge (one sinker, two divid- 
ers). 

A “split” frame has loop forming sinkers, no dividing 
sinkers, and one needle in a lead. 

A “solid” frame has alternately loop forming and divid- 
ing sinkers, and two needles in a lead. 

A “three-needle” frame has two dividing sinkers to each 
loop forming sinker, and three needles in a lead. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that in -many fac- 
tories it is customary to call the gauge of a split or three- 
needle frame by its solid equivalent. Thus, a Cotton’s pat- 
ent frame which is really a 28 gauge split frame, because 
it has a 28 gauge inside, is often termed a 14 gauge, as it 
is equivalent to a solid 14 gauge frame, and, moreover, is 
almost universally built on the “split” principle. Simi- 
larly, a 40 gauge three-needle frame is often called a 60 
gauge, the solid equivalent. 

A knitted article or garment cannot be said to be truly 
fashioned unless the actual number of loops in the row or 
circle is inereased or decreased at pre-determined intervals. 

Shaping hosiery by effecting a contraction in the width 
by stiffning the loops, or, if it is ribbed, by altering the 
character of the mb cannot be technically spoken of as 
fashioning. 

In the ease of plain seamless hosiery there is but little 
chance of changing the number of needles in the knitting 
cirele, owing to the fact that the addition of needles to the 
normal or the diminution of needles from the normal would 
the work. With ribbed hosiery, 


it is quite possible to add or detract needles to the 


cause a serious defect in 
however, 
knitting eirele without, but shghtly, interfering with the 
regularity of the fabric, providing that such addition or 
detraction occurs between a cylinder and a rib needle. 

To make fashioned ribbed hosiery on cireular knitting 
machines, it is necessary, in order to obtain the requisite 
fashioning to reduce either the width of the ribs, e.g., re- 
duce a 4x1 rib to a 3 x 1 rib, or to reduce the number of 
ribs, e.g., leg on 14—6 x 1 ribs, ankle on 12—6 x 1 ribs. 

Both of these methods are used on hand machines, but 
the latter method is often effected so that the narrowings 
oceur at the back of the stocking, and as it offers more 
complications in the marking, is not of a suitable character 
for automatic production. Consequently, the fashioning 
machines of the power type operate on a basis of reducing 
the width of the rib. In addition, however, it is necessary 
to make a fast welt and a top of a different character to the 
rib used for the leg.- The most popular type of fasmoned 
hose at that 4x1 
fashioned to 3 x 1 with plain heel, foot, toe and bottom. 


The making of this necessitates a large number of au- 


present 1s with welt, 2 x 1 top, leg 


tomatie changes, as may be seen from the enumeration 
below: 
1. Welt—In order to make this fast, i.e., so that it will 
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not unrove, it 1S necessary to introduce a 1 x 1 course so 


that the stitches are locked. 


2. Top—This is usually made with all the needles, 
plain and rib, in action to form a 2 x 1 combination. 
3. Leg—Prior to the commencement of the leg, half 


the rib needles are withdrawn, the loops being transferred 
to cylinder needles and thus forming a 4 x 1 combination. 
1. Fashioning—This takes gradually two ribs, being 


1 to 3 x 1 at intervals of from 4 to 8 
courses, according to diameter and gauge of machine. 
5. Plain 


(on machine) of the rib needles transfer their loops to cyl- 


reduced from 4 x 


Prior to the making of a heel, the front half 


inder needles, thus making fabric plain for the heel portion. 
6. Heel 
the seamless or niantic heel, splicing being added. 
7. Foot—Plain bottom, ribbed instep. 
8. Toe—Made as the heel. 
9. Change—Change to 2 x 1 rib prior to making the 


This is made in the usual manner of making 


welt. 

The amount of fashioning obtained will be clearly seen 
on taking a concrete example of, say, a 96 needle machine 
a 4x 1 fashioned to 3 x 1 hose. Machine is set up with 
the full complement of needles, i.e., 96 
The the 


needles at the various parts of the hose: 


cylinder needles, 48 


ribbers. following table gives number of active 


Start 96 cylinder needles, 48 ribbers—144 needles. 
Welt 48 cylinder needles, 48 ribbers— 96 needles. 

(other needles retain loops). 
Top 96 eylinder needles, 48 ribbers—144 needles. 
Leg 96 cylinder needles, 24 ribbers—120 needles. 
Ankle 72 eylinder needles, 24 ribbers—= 96 needles. 
Heel 48 cylinder needles, 0 ribbers—= 48 needles. 
Foot 84 cylinder needles, 12 ribbers—= 96 needles. 
Toe 48 cylinder needles, 0 ribbers—= 48 needles. 


The effect of reducing the number of rib needles for 
the leg does not seriously affect the width of the hose, as 
the extra ribs are put in solely for the purpose of produc- 
ing a more elastic top. On the other hand, the leg fash- 
ionings reduce the width of the stocking by nearly the theo- 
retical value, viz., 20 per cent., owing to the fact that in 
this ease it is the plain loops which are fashioned. 

Automatie fashioning machines must necessarily be able 
to effect. changes in the rib, but in addition must effect loop 
transference both from plain to rib and rib to plain. In 
some cases the needle is brought into action to receive the 
transference of a loop, while in other cases needles already 
in action receive their transferred loops. Up to the pres- 
ent it has not been found practical to transfer a plain loop 
to an adjoining cylinder needle, hence a fashioned hose 
made on an automatie fashioning machine ean be readily 
recognized by the fact that the fashioned plain loop has 
been transferred to a rib needle. 

The introduction of the automatic fashioning machine 
has fulfilled a long felt want in the ribbed hose trade, and 
now the initial difficulties of obtaining a simple and effee- 
tive loop-expanding needle have been overeome, and the 
actuating and controlling mechanism of the necessarily com- 
plicated series of movements has now been simplified and 
that 


will inerease as the seope for such an article for boys’, 


rendered more certain, there is no doubt the demand 
girls’ and women’s hose, or for men’s eyeling and golfing 
hose must be very considerable.—Hosiery Trade Journal. 


“The land therefore of every country is the common 


property of the people of that country.” 
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THE DYESTUFF SITUATION. 


The Cassella Color Company in discussing the dyestuff 
situation in the current issue of their magazine, Dyestuffs, 
express the following opinion: 

“The embargo on the export of dyestuffs from Germany 
American im- 


the hands of 


Aside from the regular deliv- 


is still in effect. Stocks in 
porters are substantially nil. 
eries from American producers the mills are now running 
on stocks imported during the winter. Imports from Swit- 


zerland continue to be extremely small. Aniline oil and 
other basic products have not as yet been produced in Amer- 
ica in sufficiently large quantities to make feasible the pol- 
icy of exchange with Swiss makers suggested by Secretary 
itedfield. The Cecil Arthur 


Spring-Rice, has given notice through the press that the 


British Ambassador, Sir 
permission for the shipment of the two cargoes of German 
origin through the British lines, granted last April, is still 
in foree. This British ruling, however, provides for ship- 
ment and distribution direct to several textile associations, 
thus overlooking many other trade interests. Such a plan 
is impossible for German manufacturers without breaking 
their contracts, and would eliminate the only means avail- 
able for a fair and equitable distribution of any incoming 
gsoods among all consumers. It is expected that the textile 
associations will be willing to waive these conditions, after 
which it will be necessary to get the German government to 


raise its embargo. There is still hope that this can be done. 





Senor Eduardo Perez de Lara, representing the Com- 
mission Reguladora del Henequen in the city of Merida, 
Yueatan, Mexico, has been in this country for several weeks 
attempting to develop and increase the use of henequen 
fiber among American manufacturers. 

Yueatan henequen (Agave fourcroydes), known widely 
as sisal (although henequen is not the true sisal), has been 
for a number of years the basis for the production of binder 
twine and it is an important factor in the cordage industry. 
In the fiseal year 1914 the United States imported 195,086 
tons of sisal which were valued at $22,680,480. At least 
80 per cent of the binder twine produced in this country 
is manufactured from sisal fiber. 

Because of the difficulties connected with the spinning 
and weaving of sisal fiber the use of sisal fiber in the United 
States has been almost entirely confined to the production 
of binder twine. Senor de Lara believes that it is now pos- 
sible to extend the use of sisal fiber in a number of different 
ways and to substitute it in the manufacture of a number 
of products for which other vegetable fibers are now used. 

Generally speaking, henequen fiber, which is produced 
almost entirely in the State of Yueatan, Mexico, will be 
much cheaper for use in such manufacturing purposes than 
the The fiber is 36 
hours’ shipping distance from New York while most of the 


materials now used. crown within 


It would be more economi- 
if it 
should be found feasible to secure machinery suitable for 


jute is brought from Caleutta. 


eal to utilize fiber for these various manufactures 


handling it, and Senor de Lara is convinced that this will 


be feasible. 





Cotton piece goods imported into Bushire, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, total about $2,500,000 in normal times, 


of which four-fifths are from Manchester, England. 
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THE NATIONAL CHEMICAL SHOW. 


In nothing do the remarkable experiences of the past 
year bring home to us more forcibly the difference between 
the achievements of the present generation and the preced- 
ing ones than in the sudden increase of importance of the 
chemist in social economy. For a long time we have 
been dimly conscious of the activities of the maker of 
things artificial but under the stress of actual conditions, 
where destruction of materials goes on at an unprecedented 
rate and an appreciable number of what we have become 
accustomed to consider the necessities of life are practically 
unobtainable we have all at once demanded of him that he 
should promptly replace by his seience that which we had 
obtained by trade from elsewhere during a number of years. 

The National Exposition of Chemical Industries which 
was recently held at the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City, was a wonderful demonstration of the businesslike 
and efficient spirit in which this situation was met. Chem- 
istry is not a science that lends itself to attractive working 
exhibits but of the many technical shows which have had 
the 


been distinguished by an equal number of serious and in- 


their homes at Grand Central Palace none thas ever 


telligent inquirers. Considering that it was the first of its 
kind the exposition must be called very extensive and rep- 
resentative of the exhibitors demonstrated that they took it 
up in no half hearted spirit—their dispays doing equal 
credit to their business acumen and their good taste. 

Recent discussions in the press of the country of needs 
of the textile industry in the matter of dyes, naturally 
focussed attention on that department of the science and 
found expression in the fact that out of about 100 exhib- 
itors, which ineluded all branches of the industry, such as 
for instance, metallurgy, pulp manufacture, and manufact- 
ure of laboratory instruments, not less than a dozen exhib- 
ited coal tar derivatives suitable for color manufacture, or 
the colors themselves. The progress made in what, after 
all, is only a very short period, is truly remarkable when 
the United States Department of Commerce can already 
show a sample of synthetic indigo paste made in this coun- 
try and a large sulphur producer another synthetic indigo 
which it is claimed is now being made in the United States 
of America in commercial quantities. Mr. Edison also ap- 
plied his genius to the question and showed specimens of 
para nitro acitanilid, para phenylenediamine acetate and ani- 
line salts, while several other important concerns not hith- 
erto connected in the popular mind with the production of 
such materials showed their ability to help along the good 
cause. 

If Germany has hitherto claimed the lion’s share of arti 
ficial dyes there is one branch of synthetic industry in 
which the United States surely is the.leader and the field 
for usefulness for which has hardly begun to be opened up 
as yet, although, by the specimens shown, it must be im- 
mense, and that is the production of artificial noninflam- 
mable lacquers. Working on two separate and distinet lines 
two important concerns have developed processes for the 
production of such materials, which bid fair to offer im- 





proved substitutes for wood as well as ivory and eve 
stamped metal parts, the new substances being as strong and 
more durable than what they are ‘intended to replace, be- 
billiard 


showed much greater resili- 


sides being noninflammable and non-corrosive. <A 


ball moulded of such material 


eney than an ivory ball. 
The textile industry, more than most others, is closely 


allied to chemistry in the use and eontrol of acids and 


alkalis. From that point of view the exposition contained 


much of interest to bleachers, dyers and printers. Several 


acid resisting iron alloy castings were shown and their 


claims demonstrated by actual tests, and besides lead lined 


pipes the possibilities of glass enameled pipe and steel 


tanks were effectively exhibited. Dryers of the vacuum as 


the extractor were well represented and 


filter 


well as types 


amongst presses several attracted attention by new 


and interesting features. A filter cloth made of finely woven 
wire cloth invited investigation. 

The attached list gives particulars of only those con- 
cerns whose products might interest the readers of CoTron. 
The field covered by the exposition is so vast that no visitor 
ean have failed to be interested in at least a dozen partic- 
ulars and the chemists themselves by the mouth of the 
president of the American Chemical Society, an organiza- 
tion with a membership of 7,000, vouched for the fact that 
not one of them could have inspected it without learning 
something. It may then confidently be expected that the 
exposition will have helped to solve some of the problems 
now absorbing the attention of the cotton manufacturers. 

COAL TAR DERIVATIVES AND COLORS. 

Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Extensive display of artificial colors made in U. S. A. 

Benzol Products Co., New York City. 
other high grade intermediates. 

DuPont Chemical Works, New York City. 


and sodium acetate and affiliated with this company is the 


Aniline oil and 
Pure benzol 


Bayway Chemieal. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., makers of coal 
tar products, benzol and special coal tar napthas. 

Thomas A. Orange, N. J. 
para nitro actanilid, para phenylenediamine (melting point 
140 degrees, C 
line salts. 

Celler & Merz Co., 
colors and ball blue 

Merek & Co., New York City. 
thetie aniline oil and earbolie acid. 

Schoellkopf Aniline & suffalo, N. Y. 
(Selling Agents National Aniline & Chemieal Co., N. Y. C.) 
Aniline colors. 

Stamford 
table dyes. 

Standard Aniline Products Co., New York City. 


Idison, Svnthetie eolors, 


.), para phenylenediamine acetate, also ani- 


Newark, N. J. American aniline 
azo colors. 
Manufacturers of 


svil- 


Chemical Co., 


Manufacturing Co., New York City. Vege- 
Parani- 
traline, beta naphtol and monosulphonie acid. 
New York City. Synthetic 
“now being produced in commercial quantities in the U. 
S. A.” 

United Gas Improvement, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Union Sulphur Co., indigo 


Coal tar 


derivatives including toluol. 


COTTON 


Ameriean Bitumastiec Enamels Co., New York City. A 


perfect protection against acids, fumes, and gases. 
Mogul Co., New York City. 
dust proof, alkali proof, fume proof and frost proof. 
Lead Lined Wakefield, Mass. 


wrought iron pipe, after reaming and tinning interior, 1s 


Produets are waterproof, 


Iron Pipe (C'o.. Best 


lined by the lead around a miea mandrel so that 


it is molded between the latter and the pipe wall. 
Furnish castings 


pouring 


Duriron Castings Co., New York City. 


of an allov of iron and silieon whieh resists eorrosion and 


oxidation to a remarkable degree. Such eastings showed 


no less after one vear’s exposure to 25 per cent sulphuric 


acid. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Furnish so-called “Tantiron” eastings possessing remarka- 


ble acid resisting qualities. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. steel 


Glass enameled 


tanks. 


Enameled Products Co. Glass enameled steel 


Elyria 


tanks. 
MACHINERY. 


Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, 
kinds of large acid proof eastings and machinery, vacuum 


CHEMICAL 
7 2. ae 


dryers, caustic pots, ete. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Chemical apparatus of acid resisting metal. 

J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Vacuum drying, evap- 
orating and impregnating apparatus, also dry vacuum 
pumps. 


Schaum « Centrifugal ex- 


Uhlinger, Philadelphia. 


tractors. 
Sharples Specialty Co., West Chester, Pa. High speed 
centrifuges. 


Sehutte & Koerting Co., Acid resist- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing blowers, valves, ete. 


A NEW PROCESS OF MERCERIZING.* 


BY EDMUND KNECHT. 


The reagents which produce an effect upon cotton similar 


to that obtained with strong ecaustie soda are fairly num- 


erous and varied. 

Of the alkalis, caustie potash acts like caustic soda, and 
it might have been taken for granted that the action of the 
two reagents of equal specific gravities would be the same. 
It has, however, been shown that this is not the case, but 
that solutions of equivalent strengths yield very nearly the 
same results. This fact would tend to strengthen the opin- 
ion generally expressed by Mercer that the action of the 
alkali is chemical. The other eaustie alkalis are too spar- 
ingly soluble in water to bring about any appreciable change 
in the fibre, but tetramethylammonium hydrate (1. ¢.) has 
a similar action on cotton to that of eaustie potash. 
like zine chloride 


Mereer recognized that neutral salts 


(200 degrees Tw. at 100 degrees F.) and ealeium chloride 
) might be substituted for 


Pope and 


100 degrees Tw. at 290 degrees F. 
eaustie soda, though not with any advantage. 
Hubner showed that very concentrated solutions of potas- 
sium iodide, or better still of barium mercurie iodide, pro- 


duced similar effects. They also studied the behavior of 


*Read before the Manchester section of the Society of Dyers and 
Calico Printers. 


October, 1915. 


eotton towards hydrochlorie acid, but did not go beyond 


33 degrees Tw. 

Ferments, such as diastase and to a greater extent ptya- 
line, also increase somewhat the affinity of cotton for eol- 
oring matters. 

Acids are also capable of bringing about effects similar 
to those obtained with eaustie soda. Of these Mercer rec- 
ommended sulphurie acid of 104 degrees to 110 degrees 
Tw. It was later shown that nitric acid showed a similar 
interesting to note that 


this connection it is 


whereas nitrie acid of 76 degrees Tw. shows practically no 


action. In 
action, acid of 77 degrees Tw. produces an enormous in- 
crease in the eolor-reeeptive properties of the fibre. 
Aqueous hydrochlorie acid exerts in the cold very little 
action on the cotton fibre, and even steeping for a limited 
period in the strong acid (32 degrees to 34 degrees Tw.) 
has no very marked effect on the fibre. Gaseous hydro- 
chlorie acid, however, exerts a rapid disintegrating action 
on vegetable fibres in general, and has found praetical ap- 
Willstatter 


has recently shown that hydrochlorie acid of 40 Tw. pos- 


plication in the process of dry ecarbonizing. 


sesses a remarkable action on the cotton fibre, rapidly dis- 
solving it at the ordinary temperature. The solution thus 
obtained is at first optically inactive, and if poured into 
water yields a precipitate of cellulose (?), this reaction 
having been patented by its observer for the produetion 
of artificial fibres. 

If bleached cotton yarn is steeped in hydrochlorie acid 
of 40 degrees Tw. for 30 seconds and then washed in plenty 
of water, it is seen that the fibre is badly attacked, becom- 
ing tendered, harsh, and brittle, the effect being somewhat 
similar to that produced by sulphuric acid of 40 degrees 
Tw. 
hydrochlorie acid between 40 degrees and 34 degrees Tw., 


Trying next the effect of different concentrations of 


it was found that whereas acid of 36 degrees Tw. had ap- 
parently no action, acid of 37 degrees Tw. not only had a 
shrinking effect on the yarn, but enormously increased its 
affinity for eoloring matters, while at the same time not 
injuring the feel nor the tensile strength of the yarn. If 
bleached immersed for 30 


suceéssive skeins of yarn are 


_— 


seconds in a known volume of hydrochlorie acid of 37 de- 
grees Tw., the strength of the acid gradually diminishes 
and ultimately goes down to 36 degrees Tw., when the mer- 
that 


takes up more hydrochloric acid than would be accounted for 


cerizing action ceases. It is thus evident the eotton 
by mechanical absorption, and the amount taken up this 
way was found to be roughly 5 per cent of the total weight 
of the successive skeins immersed. It is quite probable 
that such absorption of the acid is strongest at first, and 
gradually tapers off as the acid gets weaker. 

It is well known, refrigeration of caustic soda solution 
increases its mereerizing action, and it was thought possible 
that refrigeration of hydrochloric acid solution of strengths 
Tw., e.g. 36 degrees Tw., might bring 


below 37 degrees 


about an action of the weaker acid. Such was, however. 
not found to be the ease. 

As might have been expected, the action of hydrochlorie 
acid of 38 degrees Tw. was found to be considerably more 
effective than that of 37 degrees Tw. Not only does the 
treated fibre take up more coloring matter in dyeing, but 
the shrinkage is greater. Acid of 39 degrees Tw. begins 
to tell on the tensile strength of the fibre, and the yarn 
If cotton 


acquires a disagreeable harsh feel. which has 
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deerees or 38 


+ 


been treated with hydrochlorie acid at 37 


degrees Tw. is washed and dyed without drying, it takes 


up much more coloring matter than if it has been dried 


previous to dyeing, and in this respect it resembles ordinary 
The 


; 


found to be 


mercerized cotton. following amounts otf Benzopur- 


iB 


cotton, and eotton treated with various strengths of 


purin were taken up in dyeing ordinary 
acid, 


in a bath containing exeess of dyestuff. The estimations 


were done on the fibre by means of titanous chloride: 


Untreated cotton ........s- 1.019% Benzo 4B. 
BG: BB? Tita Wak cic acct 66 
' See ee? ‘ 
ae Es Ws wc cbra ce 2.11¢ ‘ 
; : | s, MEO Te ee 1.76% : 


The affinity of the treated fibre for other direct colors, 
e.g. Chrysophenine, Diamine Blue, Diamine Black, is also 
very marked, but towards sulphide colors and Indigo the 
increased affinity is not so great. Strange to say, there is 
no increase in the affinity of the treated cotton for tannie 
acid. For basic colors the treated cotton shows, if anything, 
a decreased affinity. 

The shrinkage is not considerable, amounting to 4+ per 
and 8 per cent for the 38 de- 


the 


eent for the 37 degrees Tw. 


grees Tw. acid. In either case a certain amount of 
curling of the yarn took place, and the skeins had to be 
well stretched in the dry state before the contraction was 
measured. An attempt to produce a lustre by treating two- 
fold Egyptian yarn under tension with hydrochloric acid 
was not successful. 


the 


of 38 degrees Tw. 


The behavior of treated cotton towards reagents 


such as those suggested by Cross, Hubner, and others, for 





con- 


hvdration is 


cotton, shows that the 


The 


titanous chloride on treated material dyed with 


mereerized very 


action of 
4B 


In acid solution, when a pink coloration is obtained ) does 


siderable. test suggested by the author 


Benzo 


not, however, apply. 


The microscopic appearance ol the fibres is not much 
altered by the treatment. 

There is thus added to the already fairly numerous and 
widely diversified series of reagents one more which is capa- 


My only 


vour notice is that hydrochlo- 


ble of bringing about the hydration of cellulose. 
justification in bringing it to 


rie acid is one of the commonest reagents known. lt just 
happens that the particular strength required by hydrating 
have been 


is not in commerce, otherwise the reaction must 


noticed long sinee. It is quite likely that hydrobromic and 
hydriodie acids of definite strength will bring about similar 
action, but .this question still remains to be decided. 


W hether 


from the point of view of 


the process will have any technical interest 


increasing the aflinity of cotton 
for coloring matters remains to be seen. Hvydrochlorie acid, 
unlike caustic soda, is very easily washed out of bleached 


cotton, but there is no satisfactory means of concentrating 


it. If, however, the washing of the fabries could be con- 
ducted on a counter-current system, a fairly strong acid 
would result which could be brought up to strength by 
means of gaseous HC.. 

Courtesy as a business asset is not a new theory. Ina 


great many large department stores, offices and corporations, 
the 
employe with more despatch than actual dishonesty. 


rudeness and ill-breeding, will cause dismissal of an 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 


arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 


particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 


The editors do not hold themselves 


responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 


indorsed. This department is open to all. 


ANOTHER OXY-ACETYLENE JOB. 
Epitor Corton: 

The two photographs submitted will serve to demon- 
strate once more the advantage and economy of having and 
utilizing oxy-acetylene welding apparatus around a cotton 
niill. 

Most of the letters and descriptions which I have noticed 
in your publication heretofore have been of a constructive 
character, but this apparatus is also well adapted to work 
of a destructive character. 

In reconstructing the boiler furnaces of boilers two, 
three and five at the Bibb Mfg. Company’s No. 1 plant at 


As Ir Looxkep Arrer REMOVAL. 


Macon, Ga., a rough estimate was made for removing the 
material illustrated in the photograph in the ordinary way 
This would 


probably have taken in the neighborhood of ten days at 


by hand using a boiler maker and helpers. 


the rate of day wage necessary for that particular location. 
However, the delay was the worst feature, owing to the 
probability of the mill having to shut down if anything 
should have happened to the remainder of the plant during 
the reconstruction period. 

By securing the services of a local man and using the 
oxy-acetylene apparatus, the material was removed piece 


Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 


by piece about as fast as the negro helpers could carry it 
The total cost was $37.00 which in- 
cludes about twelve hours labor, the remaining cost being 


out into the yard. 


for gas and the carting of the welding apparatus to and 
from the mill. 

The cost would have been less than this if the mill had 
had an outfit of its own. 


Andrew W. Jones (Atlanta, Ga.) 





AN OVERSEER’S VIEWPOINT. 


Eprror Corton: 
In reading over the July number of Corton, I was 
pleased to see the article on “Piece Work and Wages” by 


“Wash.” 
efficiency as far as engineers are concerned. 


It expresses my sentiments along the lines of 
I know of 
some cases where an efficiency expert has been engaged, 
placed in the different rooms and then has made reports 
to the office, telling what percentage of production should 
be had. Some superintendents have gone directly to the 
overseers and informed them that a certain percentage was 
expected from then on. In two eases it has meant a new 
overseer. This is the peculiar circumstance: these overseers 
were quickly taken by other mills in the same locality. These 
experts sat at the end of a frame and timed the stoppage 
for from one to two hours and based their percentage upon 
that time. It is strange to me that a superintendent does 
not consult his overseers about such things before coming 
to a final decision. 

I fail to see where a man ean be ealled an “efficiency 
expert” in the proper sense until, after he has found mis- 
takes, he can not only tell of them, but show how they may 
be remedied. I also consider that it shows more disregard 
for the ability of the superintendent than for the overseers, 
when an expert is sent into a mill, for I consider that the 
superintendent has been engaged and is being paid his sal- 
ary simply because he was considered an “efficiency ex- 
pert” by the treasurer and directors. 

I also agree with “Wash” on piece work and the placing 
of work on a board where all ean see. I have found in my 
experience that it is a great incentive to increased produe- 
tion, for no person likes to see another getting ahead. It 
is also the best way.to keep machinery in order, for if any- 
thing is wrong the help is always looking for the fixer and 
keeping at him until things are in shape. It makes less 
work for the overseer, for he knows that when he can walk 
through his room and see his speeder tenders sitting down, 
that the machines are in good running order and his pro- 
duction and cost are in about the right ratio. 

I would like very much to see some more articles on 
“Breaking Strength” and “Balance Twist.” Not only tell- 
ing what a certain number should break at, but telling some 
of the things to inerease that break. 

CARDER ( Mass.) 
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On thousands of 


American factories— 


T= E photograph 
above shows.a typ- 
ical American factory. 
It is an excellent ex- 
ample of a well-built, 
modern plant and is 
similar to thousands of 
others dotted all over 
the United States. 


It is covered with a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof. 


The same could prob- 
ably be said of a large 
majority of the other 
plants referred to, be- 
cause a Karrett Spec- 


Special Note 


any misunderstanding. 
° 


Roof is the 
construction 
build- 


ification 
standard 
for permanent 
ings of all kinds. 


A Barret Specification Roof 
is the cheapest permanent 
roofing made and it costs 
nothing to maintain. 


It will last without any at- 
tention for twenty years or 
more. The unit cost accord- 
ingly is less than 14 of a 
cent per foot per year of 
service. 


These roofs take the base 
rate of insurance and are 
approved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Architect: J.T. Rowland, Jersey City. 


ontractors: M. T. Connelly Contract 


ing Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


W L. Crow Construction Co a. ws 


Roofers Commonwealth Roofing Co., 





Hydronon 
The Damp-proofing Paint 


Construction expenses can 


be reduced by applying plas- 


| lath construction The use 
of Hydronon makes this 
practicable This paint ap- 
plied to the interior surface 
of the wall, seals it tight and 
furnishes a safe and dry base 


on request 


Velvex Creosote 

Shingle Stains 
Every desirable color in soft vel- 
vety shades. Can be used on un- 
planed wood of any kind 


The creosote makes them highly 


|} ter directly on the brick or | 
concrete without air space or | 


for the plaster. Booklet free | 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
preservative and non-inflammable 
Booklet free on request 

| 


If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, 
using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid | 
! 





Copies of The Barrett Specification will be sent free upon request. Address our nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 

Jetroit 

THE PATERSON MFG. CO., 
St. John, N. B. 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham Kansas City 


Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.S. 


Boston St. Louis Cleveland Oincinnati Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria R 
Limited; Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver <4 
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ELIMINATING WASTE IN KNITTING. 


Epiror CorTron: 
knitting mills, 


hosiery in particular, are at all times anxious to solve the 


Manufacturers and superintendents of 


waste problem, as to where the waste is coming from, how 
to check it, and why is there so much. 
Every careful overseer should keep a record at his desk, 


and not attempt to carry in his “head” every grade, and 


number of yarn he is running. Have the operators keep 


all excess waste at their respective places and each morning 
have this waste collected, and weighed separately. When 


doing this note which showing the best results ae- 


Watch the girls for raveling fabrie which could 


Varh Is 
cordingly. 


be rewound and used again to advantage. It is a very 


eood idea to have work on string machines saved for a test. 


This should he 


Weigh the production and waste, and figure the per- 


conducted as follows: 


centage. It may be necessary to reduce this to ounces, but 


by careful work and watching from day to day, you will 
be surprised how well paid you will be for the extra labor. 
A set of twelve machines, running a medium grade of yarn, 


should not exceed seven percent waste. 


Oftimes “fixers” get a little careless in trying out a 


machine, running a large amount of unnecessary waste to 


accomplish the desired results. Such waste is not always 


necessary and with a little judgment it could be checked. 


One of the greatest evils in hosiery manufacture is the 


appearance of oil spots, which, eettir 2g to the dye house, 1s 


“seconds. Such goods are not fit for colors 


the cause of 


Some this as waste, or figure them for 


This 


by having one person do the oiling, 


class 


or bleach. 


re-dyes. can be greatly overcome by careful oiling, 
and by always wiping 


Also 


keep all oily places for other than storing white knit goods. 


the excess oil from places where it is apt to drip. 


Use a good grade of stainless oil for oiling needles and 


sinkers lt has been my experience to note, in various 


plants help using waste for wiping machines and frequently 


they have the liberty to use whatever they happen to get 


hold of. It is a 


perfect knit waste ean be 


amount of im 


t} 


know act that a great 


rewound. Especially is this the 
ease with lisle, and mercerized as Well as some of the plain 
cotton, and very often there is some of this that can be re 
wound, which is used for cleaners. 

To overeome this take all waste stockings.that have tears 
that is impossible to rewind, and dye them a 


dyed pieces for cleaning. 


in them, or 
educate the these 


You 


any other than the dved waste 


shade. help to use only 


certain 


will know at once by ob- 


servation if any one is using 
It is worth trying, and a great saving is assured. 
of 


allowed to 


prov ided. 
There 


where the 


waste on needles. Very otten, 


is also a 
operator is replace needles in the 
one, the 
Also it is 


the 


evlinders, in trying to find a defective operator 


will take out several perfectly good needles. 


often the ease that these same needles are thrown on 


floor, or in some place out of the way. I have found the 


hest plan is to have the operator save these needles, and 


fciving out the good 
Then the 


look over the so-called defective ones, 


hand them to the person in eharge of 


needles, before receiving any in return. one who 


is in charge can and 


see if they can be saved. Very often they can. Let this 
be remembered, and try it yourselves, you at the head of 
the department. If you let your help see that you are 


particular in regard to waste, and set the example, all the 
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sooner will the help do the same. Try spending your money, 
don’t throw it 
It is hoped by the writer these few hints will be helpful, 


away. 


and by writing “Cotton” any question in reason on hosiery 
knitting the answers will receive careful attention from the 
to this department. 

Bob 


practical contributors 
(Lowa. ) 


SOME CAUSES FOR BAD CLOTH. 


Epiror Corron: 

There are a few of the causes for bad cloth and yarn 
arising from bunches acquired during the carding process, 
which by following ‘up closely, can be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. These bunches can usually be traced to the carding 
department, but it is no small task to stop them and they 
cannot be stopped immediately as some men seem to think. 
The writer has in mind one instance where the superintend- 
ent ¢ame up to the carder and said he wanted those bunches 
If he had thought for 


existence of 


stopped and stopped immediately. 


the bunehes in 


a moment on the reason for 
negleet on the part 


that 


most eases, which is carelessness and 


of the operative, he would have realized after vears 


and years of this same neglect, it is impressed or stamped 
so strongly on the character that it cannot be taken out or 
stopped immediately. 

their 


hand 


these 


A wide awake overseer and second are on 


jobs every minute looking out for just causes, CO! 


recting and instructing the help and also impressing on 


*y) 


them how important it is that they should produce a yarn 


second to none for quality. They explain what it means 


to the mill in holding old customers and getting new ones. 


Such talks makes them interested in their part, which is a 


r share, and the complete success of perfection will be 


< 


bi 


theirs. It will do no good to discharge a hand unless a 


tendency is shown not to carry out instructions faithfully. 
It is very easy to discharge a hand, but until the new 
hand 


uses, the company 


; 


vets accustomed to the routine and system the mull 


is a sure loser and, even after he does 


eet accustomed the difference between the two is so slight 


in many cases that the mill never regains what it has lost. 


It takes a lot of patience on the part of everyone coneerned. 
The goal ean be reached if everyone puts a shoulder to the 


wheel and does the best that he or she can do to further 


the reputation of the mill for a perfect product. 


Some of the that make bunches in the carding 


causes 


department are as follows: 
birded 


Cyl- 


feed roll. Bent or 


Dirty or muggy licker-in sereen. 

full. Unneecessarily disturbing the im- 
purities under the ecard or allowing too much to accumulate. 
Oil or 


Cards. Roller lap on the 


teeth of licker-in. 
bent or 


inder W ire 


Bad or bally selvages. Rough trumpets. waste on 


the calender roll. Rough defeets or blow holes in the ecoiler 


chute where fibers will cling and aceumulate and get so 


heavy that they will be carried off with the sliver. 

Combers. Too 
will leak out the ends instead of the outlet holes, especially 
Rough 


The 


much oil on the detaching roll which 
if the holes are blocked up, as they frequently are. 

detaching roll bushings which the waste will cling to. 
iron rim of a sliver can be rough, especially the ribet. 
Waste in the back of the puff pan. Waste that 


on the upper eirele of the doffer and half lap bonnet. 


colleets 
The 
brushing off of the comber front, especially when running. 
Waste the leather detaching roll. The 


from the ends of 
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Do You 
Need 


More 
Money? 


Let Schwarz 
Collect Those Old 


Dilinamans Accounts 


No Collection—No Charge 


INTERVIEWS WITH LOCAL DEBTORS 

Every debtor located in Greater New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, and Atlanta, 
and their respective vicinities, is seen personally. 


If it is found necessary to collect in installments, 
the debtor is called upon periodically until the 
money is obtained. If suit is authorized, based upon 
the result of the interviews and the investigation, 
the suecessive legal steps are taken with all the 


rapidity possible. No effort is spared, however, to 
settle cases out of court. 


MEMBER OF 


New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, California, 
Georgia Bars, Supreme Court of the United States, 
American Bar Association, New York County Law- 
yer’s Association and Commercial Law League of 
America, 


ALSO MEMBER OF 


Chicago Association of Commerce, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, De- 
troit Board of Commerce and Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Depositories 


New York, Importers’ & Traders’ Nat’] Bank. 
Chicago, Union Trust Company. 

Boston, National Shawmut Bank. 

Detroit, First-Old National Bank. 

Cleveland, National Commercial Bank. 
Atlanta, Lowry National Bank. 


Adolph ALSchmarz 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS EVERYWHEBB. 
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the under clearers of the draw box too long 
without The wiping off of the 
covers while running, or with too large a handful of waste, 


After cutting or pulling off a 


running of 


cleaning. ealendar roll 


or the using of a brush. 
roller lap, not separating clean waste from clearer waste 
but throwing it all in the clean waste can. The tender lift- 
ing and banging a draw box cover to attract another tend- 
er’s attention, when leaving her combers for any reason, 
will cause the short fiber and impurities to drop from the 
clearer between the rolls and onto the now partly drawn 
sliver. Not seouring often enough, allowing waste or sand 
and so forth to accumulate between the nipper plate and 
the feed roll. 


Cylinder needles which are bent, birded or full of 


Bunches elinging to the cushion of the nipper 
knife. 
Too much oil or waste on the leather or steel de- 


Rough soldering on the brass strip or the 


waste, 
taching roll. 
brass strip guide, or hard whiting from previous polishing 
which the Waste behind the strip. 
Puff pans not cleaned regularly, allowed to get muggy, or 
Holes 
in trumpets rough or ragged from previous reaming, or 
from the tender banging it to soften the cotton which some- 
Rough guides on the sliver table. 


fibers will cling to. 


a drop of oil accidently dropped in the corners. 


times fills the hole up. 


waste behind the table calendar roll. Coiler spoon or guide 


muggy. 
Drawings. Sliver spoons dirty or muggy. The crossing 
of ends in the back or the chafing of these against the out- 
side of other eans or against a full one. Top and bottom 
cleaners running too long without cleaning. Fly waste of 
all kinds accumulating at the back plate, drawing roll cov- 
ers, calendar rol] plate, or trumpet and going in with the 
sliver. 
Oily black waste in the eye of the flyer. 
Oily black 


the spindles 


Speeders. 
Oiling spindles with the bobbins on the spindles. 
waste in the top of Waste on 
Running a frame too long after an end 


the bobbins. 
below the flyer. 
is broken, causing it to whip around the flyer. 
on the outside of the flyer. The using of dirty doffing 
boxes which should be swept out before using. The fly 
gathering about the top and bottom of both bobbins and 


Fly waste 


roving ereel. Rougness of the rov- 


Wiping the roller beam with 


skewers on the back or 
ing rods, flyers, pressers, ete. 
a brush or too big a piece of waste, especially while run- 
ning. The from the 
front of the machine. 
clearers on slubbers and intermediates while running. 


tender reaching through the creels 


bottom 
The 


using of soft linty waste for cleaning where there is a 


Picking of the top and 


chanee of it coming in contact with the ends. The eareless 


cleaning of the top rolls, allowing the cleanings to drop 
Allowing 


between the rolls and onto the strand of roving. 


the top roll covers to become oil soaked. The careless clean- 


ing of the ereels, tops and ereel posts. The poor piecing 
of the different tenders on all machines. 

Not keeping the 
skirts, aprons, sleeves, ete., clean and free from waste. The 
starting of a humidifier head after it has been stopped over 


two hours, sending the collected fly into the different pro- 


Miscellaneous. Fly waste of all kinds. 


The unnecessary running in all alleys causing a 
The too wide 


cescres. 


eurrent of air to start the fly waste moving. 
spreading or setting of the drawing rolls on any machine. 
Any commotion out of the ordinary such as running, fan- 
ning, shaking of the apron or skirt. All kinds of brushing 
down over head while running and without covering machines 
with burlap, cloth or something of the kind when stopped. 


A few of the ends from the side of the lap under the back 
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Uneven leather 
Fish 


stop motion on the ribbon lap machine. 
rolls or roller laps on the steel roll of any machine. 
tail plate with serews in the middle instead of the sides on 
ribbon machine, or table guides not set right. Lap guides 
not set right. Breaking the tops from the doubler cans 
and laying them on the floor which will eateh dirt and 
Rough soldering on the back sliver guide of the 
The lap guide 


sweepings. 
Roughness of the doubler spoon. 
Lap drums pinching or nip- 


doubler. 
rough or requiring polishing. 
ping the outside of the lap, caused by lap drums being out 
of line or not being level. Table and plate being muggy, 
waste accumulating at guides or at the table ealendar rolls. 
Careless cleaning or brushing out of pulleys which should 
Blowing out of drippers under 


be done at hour. 


Roughness of any part where the cotton will have 


noon 
hangers. 


a tendeney to cling and accumulate in bunches. Careless- 


ness of the roving men in picking empty bobbins from the 
Poor clearers on any machine. Too long a nap 


The sudden dropping of a clearer 


creels. 
on the clearer cloth. 
machine. Opening windows carelessly on 
srushing down of windows, side-walls, posts, 


cover on any 
windy days. 

ete., without stopping the machines nearest the process. 
Too high flourishing of sweeping brooms. Roughness of 
the metal ring about the sliver cans, on slubbers and draw- 


L. C. (Rhode Island.) 


ings especially. 





DESIRES THE WASTE ALLOWANCE. 


Epitor Corron: 

I desire to have the readers of your Practical Diseussion 
Department advise what amount of waste should be allowed 
on the first intermediates making hank roving as shown: 

54 hank into 1.25 using 114 ineh staple. 

54 hank into 1.20 and 1.45 using 11% ineh staple. 

.O+ hank into 1.20 using 1% inch staple. 

.66 hank into 1.60 using 1%% inch staple. 


E. R. (Conn.) 


ENGINEERS AND ENGINEERS. 


Epitor Corron : 

This letter is written for the protection of manufacturers 
and efficiency engineers. Manufacturers should be certain 
they seeure reliable engineers and the men at the head in 
the efficieney engineer’s office should and must exercise better 
judgment in employing men in order to save themselves. 

The other day I was talking with a mill man about the 
services rendered at his mill by efficiency engineers. He 
said that the service cost amounted to about $600 per month, 
and besides, it cost the superintendent his job and nearly 
every overseer on the plant had to go also. However, from 
a practical standpoint, the mill is in better condition, but 
this condition was brought about only after the termination 
of the services of the efficiency engineer, and by the methods 
of the new superintendent. 

The new superintendent was in charge but a few days 
before he was ealled to the office by the treasurer. The 
treasurer placed before him a report of one of the efficiency 


men pertaining to a certain card room on the plant which 
showed that in the ecard room in question the eard doffers 
revolved 16 turns per minute, and that the card sliver 
The superintendent was a man 


weighed 90 grains per yard. 
with more backbone than wishbone, and in an instant he 
knew that the report was untrue. He went to the ecard 
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for slashers. This system 
may be seen in operation 
at the Southern Textile 
Exposition at Green- 


ville, S. C. 


The strongest recommendation 
is the satisfied customer. -Read 
the letter. 


Contractors for Fire Protection Systems, 
Hot Water Heating and Power, and 
Miscellaneous Piping Systems. Dealers 
in pipe, fittings, valves, plumbing and 
mill supplies. 
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General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


Executive Offices, 


Providence, R. I. 


J. W. CONWAY, Manager Southern Dept., Atlanta, Ga. 


room in question and inquired of the overseer if he had 
furnished the efficiency engineer with any figures about the 
cards; the overseer answered he had not. The second-hand 
was next questioned and he answered the same as the over- 
seer. The superintendent 
who admitted that he had 


efficiency men. 


next inquired of the third-hand 
given such figures to one of the 
The superintendent at onee demanded why he should 
give such figures, and the third-hand answered by saying, 
“do you suppose I am going to tell all I know to these 
fellows?” In another room of this same plant, one of the 
efficiency men placed a full lap on the floor, unrolled it 
and began measuring. Before he had measured but a few 
yards! <And that 


Was not all that useless 


yards, the overseer cried to him, 43 was 
just the number of yards found. 
labor? 

These facts are written to protect the manufacturer. 
Because a man is hired by efficieney engineers does not 
make him efficient. 

[ remember an instance in a southern mill, where an 
efficiency man was in charge, and the bad running of the 
mill, in his opinion, was due to the eones on the fly frames 
having the wrong outlines. The writer was asked by the 
the 


opener in the picker room, and like the efficiency man, I 


superintendent to look into the matter. I started at 


found everything o. k. up to the fly frames. Here condi- 
tions were deplorable. On every frame where the set was 
more than one-half full, they could not be started without 
a few ends breaking almost every time. 

At first, I thought it was due to a tight tension, but 
such was not the case as the tension was as slack as could be 
when the frames were in operation. I picked out one of 


the worst frames in the room, and I asked the earder to 





let me have the help of a couple of doffers to piece the ends. 
I next started and stopped the frame, at the same time 
keeping my eyes on a certain bobbin and flyer. It was 
only a short time before I made up my mind that the trou- 
ble was in the amount of play and backlash in the spur 
gears at the end of the frame. 

I reported what I had found to the superintendent, 
and he ordered a new set of gears to be placed on this 
The that settled 
the snapping of ends, and also the services of the efficiency 


frame at once. frame was started, and 


man. 
This is why I claim the flyer-lead frame more efficient 


than the bobbin-lead frame. Nine times out of ten when 


the ends are snapping on any bobbin-lead fly frame, the 
trouble is due to the flyer lagging slightly behind the bobbin 
at the 
any hesitation of the flyer will cause stretch, and in many 


start. Remember, the bobbin leads the flyer, and 
cases will break the end. 

Efficiency engineers should be picked and the men having 
the best record should be employed. 

I hope you do not think that I am against the services of 
Far from it, as I think many mills 
How- 


often 


the efficieney engineer. 
are sadly in need of their services at this writing. 
the 


employed and placed over men who are far more efficient. 


ever, it cannot be denied, that wrong men are 
My advice to all manufacturers is to employ efficiency 
Find out 

Obtain 


the name of the mill if possible which they improved by 


engineers, but to be careful whom they employ. 

first where they have done good work in the past. 
their efficiency methods. If this is done then demand the 
In this way you take no chances. 


Wash (Mass. ) 


services of the same men. 
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You Are Invited 
To Visit OUR EXHIBIT at the 


Southern Textile Machinery Exposition 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


November 2nd to 6th, Inclusive 


and take a look at 


Automatic— The Kron Scale -~—Springless 
“Toad and Look” 


Tells at a Glance---Correct Weight---Instantly 
No Springs—No Pivots—No Knife-Edges 


In the Dial Mechanism 


AAA 


No Vibration—Pointer Stops ‘‘Dead’’ 


At Accurate Weight 


Weighs as fast as you can load and unload 


Kron Scales Save Time--That Means Money 


Always accurate and reliable---always ready. TARE BEAM 


4 ++i en — ee YY Pe ‘ ‘ ‘table for automatic deduc- 
In addition to various types and capacities of dormant and portab tion of tare, so that 


platform scales, we have built a number of Special Scales especially only the net weight 
, ‘ , is sh i 
adapted for use in Textile Mills. » ee ee ee oe 


The Kron has been adopted by leading Textile Mills, in- 
dustrial plants of every description, railway and 
express companies—every business where 

the saving of time and labor, 

the elimination of errors and 

guesswork, mean a saving of 

money, thereby cutting the cost 


and inereasing the efficiency. 


Catalogue with complete information 


sent upon request. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
430 East 53rd Street, New York 


CHICAGO, 1029 South Wabash Avenue. BOSTON, 141 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut Street. PITTSBURGH, 144 South 18th Street. 


J. Kirk Rowell Co., 116 South 6th St., Louisville, Ky. 


HMA 
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1898 


Spinning Tape 

Specialists 
Makers of tape for all kinds of 
tape drives and all makes of 


machinery. Makers of listings, 
leaders and all kindsof mill tapes 


Write Us 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING COMPANY, Philadelphia and Chicago 

















JOHN D. LEWIS — 


Manufacturer of 


ogwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 








%G Better than 


| ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912’’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to Uv. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you ap 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines 
and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 


two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 


It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more 


and greater profits. 


THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write me. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “C 











LUMINA SOAPALITE 
THE MINERAL SOAP 


THE DETERGENT 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
Washes thoroughly and quickly—rinses 
freely. Brightens and sets colors. 


BOOKLET FREE 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING 
& ALUMINUM CO. 


New York 


o 
Oo Lockport, 








CHINA CLAYS 
AND TALCS 


Adapted for 
Loading and Finishing 
DUNN & KRUSE 


MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 








Diamond 
FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 
usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 


Write for Bulletin 12. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
Southern Agents:—E. S. Myers, 905 4th National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur, Greenville, S. C. 
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WHAT IS THE DISADVANTAGE IN CHANGING 
FROM FINE TO COARSE WORK? 


EpItoR COTTON: 

Much has recently been written regarding scientific man- 
agement. I agree with the writer, who states in the July 
issue of Corron that the articles have been instructive and 


educational. I, for one, found them so, and hope they will 


continue. 

I often criticise some article in order to bring some reader 
back at me for our mutual benefit. 

One will learn a point or two in every mill visited and 
have a feeling that I 


visit, the more |] 


and this convinees me that no one knows 


mills |] 


the 
know very little, 
it all. 
ment can continue, and if there is a better department run- 


more 


Therefore, there is hope that this diseussion depart- 


C. R. Jones, formerly second hand of weaving at the 
Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala., has recently accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving at the LaFayette (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 

E. J. Crate has resigned his position at the Dixie Mill, 
LaGrange, Ga., to become overseer of spinning at the new 
Hillside Mill, of that place. 

J. C. Foster, formerly superintendent of the Vardry 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has accepted a similar position at 
the Katrine Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, 8. C. 

L. L. CHANDLER, superintendent of the Seneca (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has returned to work after being quite ill. 

J. E. 
Wallace Mills, Jonesville, S. C. 


J. A. Suipes, formerly overseer of spinning with the 


Meyer has resigned as superintendent of the 


Cowpens Mfg. Co., has resigned to accept a position as 


night overseer of spinning with the Fairmont Mfg. Co., 


at Fairmont, 8S. C. 
A. W. BrrKBeEck, secretary and treasurer of the Stand- 
ard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga., has returned from a 


vacation spent at Long Island, N. Y. 

SaMuEL TAYLOR has resigned as superintendent of the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

W. B. Hor has resigned as superintendent of 
Columbia Cotton Mills, Columbia, Tenn., and accepted the 


the 


position of overseer of weaving at the Brogon Mills, An- 
C. 

Joun L. PaTrerson, manager of the Rosemary (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co., has been granted a patent on a pattern reversing 


derson, S. 


jacquard. 
Ay A 
Jonesboro (Tenn.) Yarn Mills and is now assistant super- 
intendent of the Selma (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 
W. L. Victory, formerly overseer of weaving 


CLAYTON has resigned as superintendent of the 


at Hart- 


well, Ga., has resigned and accepted a position at East- 


man, Ga, 


H. L. Rogers of Easley, S. C., has accepted the posi- 


tion as overseer of weaving at the Hartwell (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 
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ning in any other textile paper that is of more value to mill 


men in general, I don’t know of it. 

Here is a question: 

I have often stated that no builder can build a fly 
frame that will suit all hanks, stocks, speeds, and flyers. 
Are the above factors taken into consideration, when a mill 
is changed from fine to coarse work and vice-versa? 

They are in only very rare cases, and by men that are 
expert mill men, for it requires an expert to engineer the 
change properly. 

What is the objection of changing a mill over from fine 
to coarse work? 

What should be done to perfect the intermediate speeds 
to suit all the factors named? The above is something not 
Try it, and I will then give my side 


Wash ( Mass.) 


so easily answered. 
of it. 








W. P. Letster, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Granby Mills, Columbia, S. C., has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Wallace Mills, Jonesville, S. C. 

J. W. Aumuty, superintendent of the Lynchburg (Va.) 
Cotton Mills, is spending a short vacation in New Hamp- 
shire. 
E. C. Lirrue has resigned as superintendent of the 
Katrine Mfg. Co., Fork Shoals, S. C., and moved to Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

C. N. Hempnint has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to superintendent of the Greer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

H. F.. Moopy has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Monoghan Mills at Greenville to accept a position 
as superintendent of the Drayton Mills at Spartanburg, 
S. C. This change went into effect the first of October. 

J. N. Banger, formerly 
Greer, has accepted the position as superintendent of 
Monoghan Mills vacated by Mr. Moody. 


with the Greer Mfg. Co., at 


EK. L. PaGe has been appointed superintendent of the 
Turners Falls Cotton Mills, Turners Falls, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late Charles N. Sumner. 


F. L. 
Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. 


GOODWIN has resigned as superintendent of the 


Tom IsenHour, of Kannapolis, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Brander Cotton Mills, 
Coneord, N. C. 

J. R. 
carding and spinning at the Ella Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C., 
and will enter the New Bedford Textile School, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Dover, JR., has resigned as night overseer of 


T. A. Rosrnson formerly of Winder, Ga., has accepted 
a position as Superintendent with the Postex Cotton Mills 
at Post City, Tex. 

E. S. Mironet of Atlanta, is now agent at the Syca- 
more Mills at Sycamore, Ala. 

J. G. CHapMAN, formerly agent at the Sycamore (Ala.) 
Mills, is now with the Highland City and Chinnabee Mills 
at Talladega, Ala. 
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‘‘Here’s the fuse that has 







helped us to save 80% of 


what we used to spend each 






year for fuse maintenance. 






The expense of replacing a 






little link is the entire cost 






of a blowout, now that we 





use 







Economy (2"n.. Fuses 


Sectional View, Ferrule Type Fuse. 










We want to send every plant operator in the textile 


industry a sample ECONOMY FUSE for testing. Clip / a 







— - » ‘ 4 
the coupon, fill it in and mailto us. The sample ff oe 
> © 
and information that will come to you will # st & sy 
mean that you can show a saving in ff >. 





your plant. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


Kinzie and Orleans Streets, 








Chicago, IIl. 








KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 

the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 





CONNECTICUT. 
The 


and merino flat and ribbed underwear and union suits for 


BRISTOL. Bristol Manufacturing Company, wool 


men and women, has let the contract for the erection of 
a six-story 146 by 53-foot building. 

Derbpy.—The Derby Textile Company, with a capital of 
$25,000, has been organized to manufacture shoe and corset 
lacings, braids and suspender webbing. It has leased space 
which is being put in readiness for machinery. The inecor- 
porators are Robert E. Morrey and Edwin B. Gager, Jr., 
and Judge Edwin B. Gager. 

MINNESOTA. 
The West 


organized recently by J. A. 


DULUTH. Duluth Knitting Mill Company, 
Leidfors, Olaf Bertilson, George 
Bertilson and P. G. Borgstrom, has commenced operations 
in the building at Forty-ninth avenue, West, and Oneonta 
street. At present the company has commenced the manu- 
facture of sweaters and stockings and will make underwear. 
NEW JERSEY. 

HamMontoN.—The Mill, 

been closed down for the last year, is being re-equipped by 


William 


Cottrell Hosiery which has 


Taubel, who has leased the plant and will com- 





NEW YORE 


COTTON 


Our Hosiery Machines 


automatically set up and drop off each stocking and make the anti- 
ravelling course, and, in addition to the cost of transferring the cuffs 
of half hose and the sewing of the welts of women’s hose, these 
machines effect very pronounced savings, for instance—in the case 
of half hose, the ordinary ribbed machine is eliminated entirely, and, 
of course, the first cost of this machine, its maintenance and floor 
space, together with the knitting waste, the cost of cutting the ribbed 
top and the ravelling waste, which in the ordinary practice is un- 
escapable, are entirely saved. 












mence active operations about the middle of September. 
Construction work is being completed on a 
3oonton, full- 


PATERSON. 
building for the Boonton Hosiery Company, 
Work will be started immediately 
The building doubles 


fashioned silk hosiery. 
upon the installation of machinery. 
the capacity of this coneern. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Henry Brown & Sons Company, incorpo- 
Henry and Elizabeth 
nd Victor W. 
Capital 


H ARRISBURG.- 
rated, will manufacture knit goods. 
Walter, William John H. 
Wills, all of Philadelphia, were the incorporators. 
will be $300,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Announcement has been made today by 
Mathias Brothers to move their hosiery mill from 2560 
North Marshall Street to Kensington Avenue and Vernango 
Street. 

PHILADELPHIA.—New York syndicate has closed negotia- 


Brown, Brown 


tions for the purchase of 57 acres of land, including two 
big mills and 40 houses which belong to the Moses Hay 
estate in Heyville, Pa., along Darby Creek. Consideration 
is said to be $78,000. The syndicate is to build additional 
mills to be operated for the manufacture of woolen cloth 
and hosiery. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Alma Knitting Co., 50 Lehigh av- 
enue, according to announcement, has adapted its equipment 
to knitting women’s fibre silk hosiery. 

TENNESSEE, 

Murrreessoro.—Charles C. Groat, W. C. Bilbro, T. H. 
Harrison and others will organize $100,000 company; will 
construct three-story brick building, with sprinkler system; 
install machinery for daily capacity of 300 ‘dozen suits un- 


derwear; has equipment. 





Transfer menders are altogether eliminated and the expense and 
annoyance of training expert help is avoided. 


In respect of the women’s hose there is no expense for severing 
the stockings, no sewing machine operation and consequently no 
waste on account thereof and a marked decrease in loopers ravelling 
waste, due to the fact that the stockings are pressed off to a course 
and not left with a crooked unevenly cut edge. 


Established 1865. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 





88 Pearl Street 
BOSTON 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 


Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 


| ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





Unprofitable Economy 





CHICAGO 
746 Insurance Exchange 


Low Administrative Expense with High Manufacturing Costs versus 
Higher Administrative Expense with Low Manufacturing Costs 


If a comparison of textile administration costs with 
those of other industries shows that textile manufac- 
turers as a whole conduct their business with an abnor- 
mally low ratio of supervisory expense, and— 

If a comparison of the manufacturing costs and the 
gross profits snows that textile costs are among the very 
highest and the gross profit low— 

Then, in such case, 

Does low administrative expense indicate 
a. Efficient Management? or 
b. That an unsuccessful attempt is being made to 
conduct manufacturing operations with a lack 
of exact records, and on a basis of estimate 
assisted by such information as may be gained 
through personal inspection? 

Modern textile plants and equipment are shining 
examples of efficient investment of money in manu- 
facture. The very best of mill architect service is 
secured as a matter of course. 

Failure of such investment to earn the anticipated 
return is not always to be satisfactorily explained by 
outside influence of markets and economic conditions. 

The mill cannot show a profit without good man- 
agement, and good management today inevitably pre- 


supposes above and beyond a thorough accounting and 
cost finding system and sound distribution of overhead 
burden to the various lines, the practical application of 
the principles of efficiency which have in recent years 
helped many concerns, large and small. 

These principles are exemplified by scientific 
methods of routing product, of planning and schedul- 
ing output, of determining the efficiency of methods 
and equipment, of comparison of expenses and re- 
sults, and, in brief, with continuous and ceaseless 
vigilanee, mean 
THE GREATEST OUTPUT AT THE LOWEST COST. 

Many textile manufacturers can afford to quad- 
ruple their administrative expense if by so doing they 
may secure the information, the facts of the business, 
which are found so valuable in other industries and 
which open the way to tremendous savings in many 
instances. 

Low clerical and supervisory expense accompanies, 
usually, high manufacturing cost, faulty product, and 
preventable losses, which account for many a deficit. 

A preliminary examination and report by our ex- 
perienced textile engineers will indicate the solution 
of this problem as affects your interests. 


COOLEY & MARVIN CO. 


Engineers 


BOSTON 


Accountants 
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Piles of Waste Cause Many Fires. 


A pile of waste in the corner—a careless employee with 
that 


This occurrence is far more frequent than it 


a cigar or a cigarette—a fire results in thousands of 
dollars loss. 
should be. The safe way to keep the waste material out 
of reach of the careless employee with the cigarette is to 
throw all waste into a fire-proof baling press, where it can 
do no harm. 

It was a realization of the enormous losses caused in the 
above manner that led to the development of the Schick 
baling press, an all-steel baler that is used in stores, factor- 
ies and mills throughout the country. 

The Schick, shown in the illustration, is a strong, sub- 
stantial press that can be used for baling waste paper, 
cloth seraps, cotton waste or any other kind of imflamma- 
ble waste. Baling the waste with a fire-proof Schick baler 
not only avoids fire-risk but it puts the waste material in 
salable form. 

Efficiency experts insist that a reliable fire-proof baler 


should be a part of the equipment of every factory and 


store. Such a device will quickly pay for itself. Instead 
of burning or throwing away waste it can be baled and sold 
at a good profit. Paper-makers are looking for all such 
material they can buy and gladly pay a good price for it. 

This baler is made in five sizes. It is sold on liberal 
free trial and is backed by a strong guarantee. 

One or more sizes will be shown at the Textile Exhibition, 
Greenville, S. C., Nov. 2nd to 6th. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants will be interested in seeing this money-saving, fire- 
preventing device. Illustrated ¢ireular and full partieu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing, DAvENPoRT Mra. Co., 


Dept. M-4, Davenport, Iowa. 





Dowman-Dozier Secures Large Contract. 


One of the interesting industrial items of the past month 
was the letting of the contract for covering the big ware- 
house and pier sheds of the Ocean Steamship Company, at 
Savannah, Ga. The work on these piers has been in pro- 
gress for some time and the conerete piles and floor put in 
place. Quite recently the Virginia Bridge Co. completed the 
steel] framework and the Dowman-Dozier Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., have just recently closed the contract for the balance 


of the work in closing in this huge steel-frame structure. 


OctToBER, 1915. 


This work includes the tar and gravel roofing; the sides of 
galvanized currugated sheets of American Ingot Iron; a 
large amount of copper work; and a huge roll steel sky- 
hight. 





The First Cotton Exporter. 


“John Teasdale, my great-great-grandfather, exported 
the first bale of cotton from America, the shipment of eight 
bales being forwarded from Charleston ir. 1748, consigned 
to J. J. Teasdale & Co., at Manchester, England.’ 

So writes J. I. 
Portland Cement Company, Birmingham, Alabama, in a 
letter to COTTON. 
of 1883, and also “Johnson’s Traditions of the American 


McCants, manager of sales, Standard 
He cites page 107, Charleston Year Book 
Revolution.” 


Mr. MeCants,. 
“about the great value of the cotton crop and what it 


“So much is being written now,” said 
means to the whoie world that I think this an opportune 
time to pay honor to John Teasdale. Today nearly two- 
thirds of the great crop is exported, the value of which in 
raw and finished products amounts up to billions of dollars. 
Employment is given to hundreds of thousands and the 
balance of the trade in favor of the United States is de- 
Thus John Teasdale 

A monument should 


pendent upon our cotton export. 
opened up the commerce of the South. 
be erected to his memory. 

“War or no war, the South is going to prosper as never 
before. We see better things now, and in Birmingham 
there is strong evidence of a long and successful run of the 
The South will enjoy prosperity 
with 12-cent cotton. that this will be the 
price. The farmers have decreased acreage greatly, and 
the eotton crop will fall about 5,000,000 bales less than last 
year. With 12-cent cotton the farmer will spend more 
money, and in this way all will have plenty. The war, I 
will admit, hurt us a little, but let’s talk 12-eent cotton, and 


leave off discussion of the trouble in Europe.” 


furnaces and steel mills. 
I feel certain 


Our readers will be interested to learn that the Seydel 
Mfg. Company of Jersey City, have begun the manufacture 
of Aniline Oil and will be ready to make delivery of con- 
siderable quantities about November 1st. This company is 
managed by its president, Hermann Seydel, who is a grad- 
uate of the Krefeld School of Technology, having made a 
specialty of the study of dyestuffs. Mr. Seydel is well 
known in the dyestuff business through his former connec- 
tions with Kalle & Company and the Berlin Aniline Works. 

The manufacturing end is under the direct supervision 
ot Paul Seydel, who graduated as Doctor of Science at the 
University of Brussels, Belgium. Intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of the textile industry assures immediate 
success to this new enterprise and it is hoped that the Sey- 
del Mfg. Company may, in the near future, still further 


enlarge the seope of its manufacture. 


Headquarters for finishing compounds, sizings and 
starches of all kinds are the offices of The Arabol Mfg. Co., 
100 William St., New York City. They constantly keep 
adding to their line and are prepared to meet any special 


need and local eondition. 





Don’t be afraid to think out new ways. Originality is 


appreciated. 
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Mercerized Yarns 


Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 


Peech Sons & Phillips Co., 


Camden, N. J. 
































BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 


Hugo Munsterberg, Ph. D., 


Business Psycno.ocy. By 
M. D., L. L. D., Professor of Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Two hundred and ninety-six pages bound in flex- 


ible leather. Published by LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


This is the seeond of*a series of text books on the 
subject of business administration which is to be used as 
a basis for the course in business administration at the La- 


Salle Extension University. The author is too well known 


to need comment and his previous work on Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency is well and favorably known in the 
manufacturing field. The understanding of psychology is 
one of the most important roads to suecess for the modern 
business man. Such a study involves the laying of solid 
foundations, and a great deal of the material which a man 
must consider who is working along these lines seems at 
first unimportant and superficial. The first half of this 
work by Dr. Munsterberg is devoted to a careful 
treatment of perceptions, memory work and feelings, but 
this apparently unpractieal study is needed if the later 
There are 
the 


present 


practical discussions are to be fully understood. 


no substitutes for the business man which will take 
place of careful reading and thorough study. Single vol- 


umes of this work are sold for college class room use only. 


Tue Worup’s Corron Crops. By John A. Todd, Pro- 
fessor of Economies, University College, Nottingham, Eng. 
Thirty-two full page plate illustrations. Ten 


Priee $4.00 net. Published by The 


160 


pages. 
maps. Six diagrams. 
MaeMillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

In this book not only does the author give a complete 
and comprehensive history of the cotton plant as grown in 
different parts of the world, but he also studies the methods 


of growing and harvesting, methods of manufacturing, stor- 


age, ete. While the principal part of this book was pre- 
pared just prior to the present war, the author has written 


a chapter on the effects of the war as he sees it. This makes 


the book of particular interest at this time. Another par- 


this outside of its 


ticularly interesting feature of book, 
maps and diagrams, is a statistical appendix which gives 


in a compact and easily aequired form, some very interest- 
ing figures on raw eotton. 


Hanpy Evectric WrrinG Devices is the title of a very 
complete eighty page illustrated catalog just issued by Pass 


& Seymour, Inc., Solvay, New York. This eatalog illus- 


trates and deseribes hundreds of electrical devices in daily 


use in the office and factory. From it the busy purchasing 


agent may make his selection without waste of time and 


by using the style numbers given, the orders will be filled 
It should have a place on the 
Ask for catalog No. 


without echanee for error. 


desk of every mill purchasing agent. 
23, July, 1915. 
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CHAINING THE GREAT LAKES. 


Adolph M. Sehwarz, the well known attorney and eoun- 
selor, sill shortly have’ four offices in the principal cities 
of the Great Lakes. Having started as a commercial at- 
torney in a small Chieago office he has, after firmly estab- 
lishing large and fully equipped offices in New York, Bos- 
ton and Atlanta returned to the lake region and having an 
office in Detroit has lately opened a suite in Cleveland, 
and intends very shortly to establish another in Buffalo. 

Many will no doubt remember the delightfully written 


Mr. 


Schwarz’s first imrressions of the city of Atlanta, whieh 


and handsomely printed booklet whieh contained 


bears the title “The Gate City of the Sunny South.” This 
was of course written at the time of the opening of the 
Atlanta office which reeently passed its first milestone, 
The same facilities which have made Mr. Sehwarz’ At- 
lanta office prominent in the collection field of the South 
have enabled his other offices to become, each in their re- 
spective communities, a most weleome adjunct to this eoun- 
try’s business men. These same facilities, backed by the 


indomitable will and forcible character which permeate 


every act and thought of the justly suecessful head of this 
will, we believe, the settling of inter- 


institution, 


upon 
netional conditions, result in his chaining the oceans—the 


logical ard ultimate step. 

Any one who has had the pleasure of visiting one of Mr. 
Schwarz’ offices, meeting his associate in charge and his 
able assistants, and inspecting and consequently appreciat- 
ing the perfection of the will fail to 


international institution would be of 


organization, not 


realize that such an 
invaluable aid to the industry and commerce of this coun- 
try. If you have never visited any of the offices you could 
not spend a half hour more profitably than by stepping into 
the Barelay building in New York, the Hurt building in 
Atlanta, the Kimball building in Boston, the First National 
Bank Building in Chieago, the Dime Bank Building in 
Detroit or the Leader building in Cleveland and studying 
the methods which make these offices so exceptionally well 


fitted to serve your needs. 





Use of Silica-Graphite Paint. 

A practice that is fast gaining adoption in progressive 
power plants is the use of paint for the inner surface of 
steam boiler drums. The paint is said to afford protection 
against pitting. Silica-graphite paint is used for this pur- 
pose and for a number of vears the manufacturers of this 
paint have coated the steam drums of five B. & W. boilers 
developing 1800 H. P. and as a result the drums are in 
almost Another 


equipped with B. & W. boilers developing 8400 H. P., the 


perfect condition. instanee, in a plant 


“interiors of the drums were scaled, painted both above and 


below the water line and allowed 48 hours to thoroughly 
dry. This treatment was repeated every ten months and 
not only did it stop pitting but where it had previously taken 
six men seven days to elean the drums of one boiler, two 
men now clean them in a day. This latter experience is 
quoted from a letter of the chief engineer of the New York 


Life Insurance Company, in the April issue of Graphite. 
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NORTHROP 
LOOM REPAIRS 


With our Southern Supply Department in 
Atlanta, Georgia, carrying a stock of about 
300 to 400 tons of finished oom repairs, 
and with a still larger stock in our works 
at Hopedale, we are prepared to give prompt 
service. 


Customers who purchase such supplies of us 
avoid the troubles incident to misfits, hard 
castings and bad results in the weaving. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN SOUTHERN AGENT 
40 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET ATLANTA GEORGIA. 
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In A Union of Specialists 
There Is Strength 


PICKERS AND REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DRAWING AND ROVING FRAMES 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Boston, Mass. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPOOLERS AND REELS 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


BEAMERS AND WARPERS 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 
MANUFACTURERS EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Northern Representative 


136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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SAGO-LOWELL SHOPS 
IMPROVED TEXTILE MACHINERY 








LATEST IMPROVED SPOOLER 










A decided departure from conventional design. All builder 
mechanism enclosed inthe head end. Mechanically simple, 
easily operated, highest efficiency. Investigation invited. 
WRITE US. 










SHOPS 
BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 






EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, .“icen" CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR R. SHARP, Treas. THOMAS G. COX, Agt. T. G. PRENDERGAST, Purchasing Agt. 





Works at Taunton, Mass. James E. Greensmith, Superintendent 


Southern Office, Greenville, South Carolina, Edwin Howard, Agent 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CARDS, DRAWING, SPINNING FRAMES, LOOMS, DOBBIES, NEW SILK LOOM 


TWISTERS 


= Ratine ome 
Dry Twisters 
Novelty Yarns 
Wet Twisters 


ees, We are Twister Specialists 


a . “a ; 
.e@ jeue=am = mn le 


war am pire ——— . ; : 
ee : 1440). Write us for estimates on your require- 
ala | | Seerels. ments for Ratine Yarn Twisters or Twist- 

\ Vo 4 bb et ee "Ne ers for any Yarns. 
CS; — ‘el jb a Will gladly send our Representative on 
request to discuss the merits of our Twisters 


aT j | it in — “ : piesa , 
ae Collins Bros, Machine Go. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
FRED H. WHITE 
Southern Agent 
315-19 Independence Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cope or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, FRANK B. COMINS, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Treas. 







The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
Franklin Institute for 










mendation of the 





“Simplicity and Originality of Design’”’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Eurepe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ‘““T’’ en Humid- 
ification. Legal preceedings will at once 
be taken against infringers and users ef 
infringements. 





















Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 60. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





































JOHN HILL, sournern representative 
510 Third Nat’! Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 









Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 

“Schofield"’ intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 

Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 

Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pullers, 

Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle Looms, 


etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 





Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 te 2130 E. York Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





























TRADE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OFrFice AND Factory 


RocnFormo itu 
Boston. Mass. Greenvitre,5.c. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 
OF EVERY VARIETY 
For Ladies » Men ’s and os Se wakes better band. which produces 
Children’s Goods Noatretch COLE BROS. 


Saves child labor Pawtucket, R. 1. 































Mey AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


Saves Money For You 


Latest improved banding machine for 
making spinning frame bands. 
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BALE TIES—BUCKLES— 





Lacquered Finish—Round, Smooth Edges. 


ACME ‘‘DOT’’ EMBOSSED BOX 
STRAPPING. 

THIN AND PLIABLE, 
YET POSSESSING 
GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


815-21 BOSTON AVE 
KENSINGTON Py a. 


23,644 - 


In 
Operation 


Jos.T. PEARSON 


of 


Did you know that 153 factories are using Turbo-heads? 
Did you stop to think what it meant that 40 of these factories had previously used 


some other system of humidification? 


And that 30 factories had given us repeat orders for additional systems? 


COTTON 


Case Seals 
Acme Galvanized 


Twisted Wire 
icant Box Strapping Southern Branch, 10-12-14 Tift St., 





“ 4 
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BOX STRAPPING 


Box Strapping 
Corner Irons 


Diamond Split Box Strapp.iug. 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue CHICAGO 
Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 


Atlanta, Ga. 


‘“‘ACME DOUBLEDGE BOX STRAPPING’’ 
IN COILS OF 300 FT. ON INDIVIDUAL 
COIL HOLDERS 

ALSO IN LARGE COILS OF 3000 FT. 

MOUNTED ON WOOD REEL. 


HERE IS IRREFUTABLE PROOF 


The three highest build- 
ings in the world— Metro- 
politan Life- Bldg., Wool- 
worth Bidg., and Singer 
Bldg.—have installed 


BLACKMAN 
VENTILATORS 


Could any stronger proof 
of their superiority be 
given than selection by the 
most prominent Archi- 
tects? Send or our cata 
log, giving names of hun- 
dreds of other prominent 
buildings equipped with 
Blackman Ventilators 


HOWARD & MORSE, 
45 Fulten St., New York. 
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SA 
WHY SO MANY TURBOS IN FIVE SHORT YEARS? 


Because the Turbo Humidifier is simple, shadowless, 
neat, has few parts, can be put in out-of-the-way places 
in cramped quarters. 

Because the Turbo Humidifier is easily and quickly 
installed, ean be taken apart for quick inspection and 
can be eared for by any handy man. 

Because the Turbo prevents dust and lint, cannot clog 
or overflow, uses pure water and uses it but once. 

Because as a mill superintendent wrote to a mill owner: 


“The Turbo Humidifier System, used in our mill for two 
years, is very effective, * * simple to look after, re- 
quiring very little attention and has not cost us one cent 
for repairs yet.” 

Because as another mill wrote: “The installation (1400 
heads) was made following the other satisfactory ex- 
periences in another mill operated by the same treasurer’s 
office and in both praces we have had very satisfactory 
results.” 


If you want satisfactory results in humidification why not send for a Turbo cata- 
log or a Turbo engineer. Either or both will be sent without obligation to you. 


The G. M. Farks Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office: 





200 Commercial Bank Building, J. 


S. Cothran, Manager, 
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DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 







The Crompton &@ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 


accepted everywhereas the standard of 







excellence. 






We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 








Looms for Every Known Fabric 






Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 






ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 






PROVIDENCE, R. IL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mesessaries for the Mill and Staging iieestuadns- 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


Shaan 
einforced Edges 


en 
elf-cleaning 














































THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SEOURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
Government 






hat contracted for this ae ne as ae is no possibility yof ia, geting gto it» p= Nn taal 
buildings threugheut the U. 8. Sine Titian, ol 
TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


C Ma t C Manhattan Bridge Plaza 
ont A vaaaatans acturing ee BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. Nails can be driven anywhere. 


WHITIN RINGS. 








LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














-Havevou seen our 


jamond 
Finish 


NING Wh 
SPINKING = ish 













New Model Banner 


Full automatic hosiery ma- 
chine,—all working parts, ac- 
cessible from the front of the 
machine. Five yarn changing 
levers, high splice and double 
sole slackening device, high 
speed in the heel and toe,— 
Automatic Transferring de- 
vice. Over 18,000 in success- 
ful operation,—Average pro- 
duction 100 machines a week. 
Over 4800 machines sold and 
delivered in 1913 as com- 
pared with 3700 in 1912. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





FULL AUTOMATIC 
HOSIERY KNITTER 


Revolving Needle Cylinder, 
Six Yarn Changing Fingers, 
Plating, High Spliced Heel, 
Double Sole. 


Ball Bearings, 
Pattern chain outside machine, 
All adjustments on top of ma- 


chine. 


JENCKES QUALITY FABRIC 


JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


Philadelphia Office: Main Office and Factory: 
1211-1217 Filhert 3 Fawtucket, R. I. 
Also builders of “The Invincible” 
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THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Shell Stitch Machines 


—— 


Our Clase 60 Machines 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 
USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60HD for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17B or 22 fo: Bed Blankets. 


STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


467 Broadway, New York. 815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bid’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 





SO 
RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 







Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
m position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 











five per cent quicker than by any other method 





now in use. 






For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 

















NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 





Knitting Machinery 


FOR 


Underwear and Hosiery 


Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 

















| aes | aN Rectangular Slots, 
PRODUCTS j oe ee 7 an Hardened at Bot- 





Underwear, Sweat- tom,Sectional 


ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 





Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 


and Ground sur- | 








faces, Sensitive | 
Take-Ups, Two 

Speed Drive, Dog- | 
less Attachment, | 





Positive Pattern 
ton Stays, Mittens, rm ) Mechanism, Nee- 

‘ dle Guard and Pro- | 
se ~ tector, Automatic | 
Stop Motions, Elec- | 
tric Cloth Cutters. | 


Characteristics 

The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are | 

determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's | 

family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of | 

his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 

the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Established 1889 ey NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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STAFFORD & HOLT|| EL] BRINTON CO. 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rib Knitting 












° Builders of 
Machinery Circular 
For Knitting Knitting 
| the Latest Machinery 


Style Fabrics 


FOR of every kind for every 


purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 

Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines, 


Sleevers, etc. 


Write for Descrip- 


tive Circular for Underwear, 


Sweaters, Toques, etc. 








New York Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 








Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 


The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


RESULTS 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 





Mail guide-block for free sample. 


ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Need] e C 0. Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, ° - Connecticut. 





Franklin, N. H. 


Beurse Bidg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


313 Water St., New York City 


Sole Agents for the Products Manufactured by Actien- 


Gesellscaft fuer Anilin-Fabrication, Berlin, Germany. 


‘Berlin Fast Blacks’’ 


Standard the World Over 


Sulphur Black F A G Extra Strong 
Sulphur Black J B L Conc. 
Sulphur Black A Extra Strong 


For Hosiery, Warp and Raw Stock Dyeing 


Zambesi Black V 


For Finer Grades of Hosiery 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BRUSHES 


We carry a full line of qual- 
ity brushes and can cut down 
your brush expense. May we 
prove it? 


M. COCKER & CO., 938 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE KEMP SYSTEM OF 
APPLYING CITY GAS 


manufactured or natural enables you 
to singe closer, faster and with 
greatest uniformity and 


SAVE 30% to 50% 


of your gas consumption. Control 
is automatic with a minimum cost 
of supply and operation. No waste— 
no delay—always ready and sure. 


Ask for further information about the 


use of THE KEMP GAS SYSTEM. 


pes fy 
BALTIMORE. Mo. 


— WIRE RAILINGS 
Pitt: WINDOW GUARDS 
ME WIRE CLOTH. 

HA III Established 1835 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when — 


stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. 


Morris Duck 
Mill Basket 


WITH WOOD 
RUNNERS 


Send for 
Sample 


Wears for years. Moderate cost. 
Write for Prices. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 


No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers 
pinners’ Supplies in General. 


Quality Brushes 


Mills that recognize quality 
brushes—those that are made 
from excellent materials by 
skilled workmen, and _ stand 
hard usage—are using Felton 
Brushes. 

A complete line, at lowest 
prices consistent with high 
quality. Try them. Send your 
next order to us. 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


Manchester, N. H. 
D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR USE 
M TuRN|| rf 


Fire Preventives 
Fire Appliances 
Ash and Garbage 


Cans. 
Refuse Burners Tote Cans 


Safety Oil Cans 
Send for Catalog 


GEO. W. DIENER MFG. COMPANY 


400-418 Monticello Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. U. S. A. 


Efficiency Hose 


The Best Hose for All Requirements, 
and for Fire Fighting Efficiency, 


Especially. 


“None Better Known” 


Manufactured by the 


U. & G. Rubber Mfg. Companies 


Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Jf Asbesto-Sponge Felted 


Pipe Covering 
Reduces Operating Costs 





SE the covering that saves the most money. 
Hundreds of users have proved that J-M 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Covering is the ‘‘last 
word’’ for high pres- 

sure and super-heated 

steam pipes, because: 





It contains more 
‘dead air’’ cells than | 
any other covering— 
and ‘‘dead air’’ is the 
best non-conductor of 
heat. 


Made of felts com-| 
posed of Asbestos 
fibres and ground 
sponge. Tough, pli-| 
able, and unaffected by 
high temperature. 

Write Nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Atlanta Denver Milwaukee Portland 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis 
3o0ston Galveston Newark Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Indianapolis New OrleansSan Francisco — 
Chicago Kansas City New York Seattle 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 

Columbus Memphis Pittsburgh 


The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 





Are You 


Prepared 
For Fire? 
%, Break Cover with Hand and Throw c 


The enormous loss : & Contents on Fire 
annually caused by : ? 
fire could be greatly en AEMICAL Firt. 
eliminated if prepar- Me tite Leo 
ation was made to ; 
suppress fire at the 
start. Although there 
are numerous fire ex- 
tinguishers on _ the 
market, none are so 
well adapted for this 
purpose as a pail of water. The efficiency of the latter is evi- 
denced by the requirements of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


The EUREKA Chemical Fire Pail 


is a most efficient and dependable fire protection, being a_twelve- 
quart galvanized metal paii, enameled inside and out, which pro 
longs the life of the pail. It is charged with a specially prepared 
Non-Freezing Chemical Compound, which cannot evaporate. The 
pail is sealed with a patented foil cover, making it air-tight and 
preventing evaporation. 

It is far superior to the unreliable open fire-pail, as it cannot 


‘collect all sorts of refuse and does not require time and attention 


to keep it filled and in condition. 

The Eureka Chemical Fire Pail is simple in construction 
operated, and inexpensive. Guaranteed for a full term of five 
years, during which time we will supply new pails without cost, 
if our claims are not satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Included in the approved list of Fire Appliances issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write for Pamphlet and Prices. 


Eureka Chemical Fire Pail Co. 


117 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


easily 
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World’s Largest Line 


The Tetra one and two-quart Fire Seamless drawn brass tubing, with spun 
Extinguisher is so constructed that by bottom and cast brass top, highly polished 
inverting the Extinguisher and striking outside and leaded inside: tested to stand 
Plunger on the ground the Nozzle is pressure of 250 pounds, although in 
opened, Chemicals united and Can punc- operation it is never called upon to with- 
tured simultaneously. stand more than 50 pounds. 

The gas generated from Carbon Tetrachloride extinguishes fires be- 
tween partitions, under floors, and in enclosed places, can be used by woman 
in the home effectually on fabric, curtains, bedding, clothing, celluloid and 
its products, calcium carbide, gasoline, oil or electrical fires. Being a non- 
conductor of electricity, a stream can be played directly into a moving 
: generator, rotary converter, motor or any apparatus carrying low or high 
= voltage currents without fear of injury to user or electric apparatus; will 
Diliiiia not damage insulators or oil transformers. 
Ac It will break an arc and when broken it will not re-establish. Neither 
TE RAC will it damage machinery as it is non-corrosive to metals, being a true liquid 
—e gas with absolutely no moisture. Will not damage fabrics. 
FAVORITE ‘‘20’’ PEERLESS ‘‘30’’ AND ‘‘40.’’ 
Plunger Type—Break Seal. 
peccceiaae a gered CAPACITY—Forty Gallons. 
CAPAC eas wenty No > imehes in WHEELS—Sarven Patent, 44 inches in 
naa tale). aes au steel, inche diameter. 
at 2 j TANK—Seamless _ssteel, tested to 600 
0 0 TANK—Seamless steel tested to 600 pounds. 
: NoFREZ pounds HOSE—100 feet, %-inch Chemically treat- 
. C HOSE—25 feet, % inch chemically treat- ed, special nozzle. 
ed, strong special nozzle. FINISH—Six coats Red Enamel. The Approved 
FINISH—Red enamel. Lettering per specification. Extinguishers are 
HEIGHT—Overall, 4 feet. HEIGHT—Overall, 6 feet. 
WIDTH—Overall, 15 inches. WIDTH—Overall, 32 inches. tested and labeled 
SHIPPING WEIGHT—175 pounds. SHIPPING WEIGHT—275 pounds. by National Board 


Plunger Type—Break Seal. 


Double Tank Engines for Village Fire Departments. of Fire Under- 
Non-Freezing Chemical Fire Apparatus in All Sizes. Approved Waste Cans. writers. 


Non-Freezing Bucket Fire Tanks with Submerged Pails. ‘ 
Round Bottom and Conical Fire Pails, Stenciled “Fire.” 2'/2-Gallon. 
Salesmen and District Managers Wanted. 


ONOFREZO FIRE EXTINGUISHER MEG. Co. 


216 South 17th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUICK ACTION 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE os when fire starts is the most effective way to 


prevent our enormous fire losses. 


Ky Fi ht M t B Fit : The APPROVED PERFECTION 
Ire rignters Wiust De Fl Ic CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
1 PERFE operates instantly when turned upside down 
C Os da a . wm BUTTON! and affords the quickest and most effective 

>; This rule applies Se means to extinguish fire at its inception. 
toman and equip- The APPROVED PERFECTION is regu- 
' : ee larly examined and labeled under the super- 

ment alike, for i the vision of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

life and property Secure This Protection Now. 


depends on quick Edw. E. McMorran & Co. 


-o = 5 aS ' Manufacturers 
work at fires. 164 N. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE is recognized 


as ‘*The Dependable Hose.’’ It lasts WATER FILTERS 


longer than ordinary kinds and is 
always resyonsive to the demands HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


made upon it. having an aggregate capacity of over 


We manufacture Eureka Fire Hose one hundred million gallons per day 
in all sizes for every possible duty and are in operation in the textile mills of 


: . this country. 
are always prepared to make quick wh y 


yi Hanon HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. Ach aleemiais 


ATLANTA NEW YORK H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Trade-Mark 


Adjustable INIGRUM” 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office. 


Treated Wood Saddles 


The illustration shows our improved two- 
piece saddle which has several improvements 
over our old style, among which are the sepa- 
rate notches for adjusting the weight on the 
rolls, and the curved surface of the adjustable 
block, which allows a more perfect bearing sur- 
face to be obtained. 

They require no oil or grease, and they pre- 

. vent spots and seconds caused by too much oil. 
They run absolutely perfect. They give per- 
fect lubrication, do away with the old iron sad- 
dle and the greasy wick which works on the 
rolls and which also attracts dust and dirt. 

We want to prove the superiority of Nigrum 
Saddles, and will send you samples to test. 
May we do this? 

Write Us Today 


Graphite Lubricating Company 


14 Church St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


For All Installations Where 


CARBON LAMPS 


are used, the Re- 


newed Types 
made by us will 
prove the best 
purchase. 


Send orders to 


Boston -Economy Lamp Division 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
128 Maple St., DANVERS, MASS. 


COTTON 


Foster Back Pressure ‘*Reliability 
Jalve. e ° 
Their Main Feature.’’ 


“The Chief was telling an old side-partner of his about 
the trouble we’ve been having with the back load on the 
engine creeping up and the back pressure valve chatter- 
ing and pounding.” 

“Why, Jim! You just stick in one of those Foster Back 
Pressure Valves and yow'll cut out one of your worries. 
I know!—I was up against the same thing until I put in 
a Foster three years ago!” 

FOSTER BACK PRESSURE VALVE 
operates without weights, levers or direct acting springs— 
works without noise—no hammering,—no chattering,—once 
adjust the back pressure to the point desired and constant 
pressure will be maintained, no matter what volume of 
steam passes through. 

Ask anyone who knows, then write us for details. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Makers of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regulators. Non- 
Return Stop Valves, Float Valves, Emergency Valves, 
Fan Engine Regulators and Pump Governors. 
508 Harrison Bldg., Phila- 180 No. Dearborn Street, Chi- 


delphia, Pa. eago, Ill. 
161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 519 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Protect Your Employees’ Health 
By Installing 


Pullman Ventilating Cowls 


Are you giving your employees the necessary 
fresh air that is vitally essential to their health? 
Although it is universally 
conceded that fresh air 
adds greatly to the efficien- 
cy of workmen, many em- 
ployers still ignore the 
question of proper ventil- 
ation, and compel their 
workmen to toil in air 
heavily laden with poison- 
ous gases, smoke, dust, 
soot, etc., which naturally decreases their output 
and permanently impairs their health. 

A few open doors and windows do not admit 
the proper air. But Pullman Ventilating Cowls 
do. They are scientifically superior to any other 
roof ventilator and will remove foul air at all times. 

Our booklet describes them fully; write for it; 
read its interesting pages, then decide if you want 
these cowls for your buildings. 


Write us today. 


The Pullman Automatic Ventilator Mfg. Co. 


YORK, PA. 
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Jewell’ Means OverA Century Of Leather Making io 


For sixty-five For sixty-two For sixty-three For sixty years the 
years the Colt's years the Seth Collins Company 
Patent Firearms Thomas Clock has been a cus- 


ware Corporation Corporation has Company has tomer. JEWELL 


JEWELL Beltine bought JEWELL been buying Belting has fully 
for their needs— Belting because it JEWELL Belting met their reduire- 
year after year satisfied them. continuously. ments, 


And so, gentlemen, you 
can have contidence in 


You can count upon getting the same complete satis- 
faction that has kept these firms buying JEWELL 
Belting for over half a century. 


They are typical Jewell Belting Company customers. 


What are your needs? We shall be glad to quote you. 
JEWELL Belting is made for every purpose for which 
leather belting is used. 


Jewell Belting Company 


Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Belt Leather Tanneries: Western Branch: 
Rome, Ga. Hartford, Conn. 167 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Established 1770. Agents Everywhere. 
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Yours for | 
the Asking | 


"Si 


SHOULD BE IN THE HAND OF EVERY BELT USER 


The “Belting Manual” gives in a nut-shell all the information you need 
about Belt Transmission. 


It gets right down to rock bottom principles---every one of its 96 pages 
is a veritable nugget of invaluable information, suggestions, mechanical 
rules, tables, etc. 

In fact the “Belting Manual” is the most complete and authentic book 
of its kind---a book you cannot afford to be without. You will want to 
use it every day. Just one little hint may save you hundreds of dollars. 


Worth while? 
Send for a copy and keep it handy for immediate 
reference. Use the coupon or your letterhead. 
The book will be sent post-haste and post paid. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., The Graton & Knight gg 11-14-SE 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers, Worcester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


WORCESTER, . - MASS. Send the ‘‘Belting Manual’’ post-haste and post-paid. 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Kansas City Philadelphia 
Beston Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Chicago Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 
Montreal, Can. St. Louis 
New Orleans San Francisco 
Pall River New York Seattle 
Selling Agents for Texas, The Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce., 
Dallas, Texas. 
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ARE YOU “PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH”? 


Do you ‘‘shop around’’ to get your belting at the lowest possible cost—to save a few dollars on 
each belting purchase? You make a very great mistake if you do. Low priced belting is low 
grade belting, and that is bound to give you low grade service. In every case the few dollars 
saved in the cost of your belt will be lost several times over—perhaps many times over, in the reduced 
power delivered to your machines, in the loss in output and in labor by breakdowns and delays, 
and above all in the short life of belt. ; 


Harrington Emerson, foremost authority, in 
exhaustive tests in the Santa Fe shops proved 
that the yearly upkeep cost was 14 per cent 
when best belting was used and 100 per cent 
when belting was bought on price. 


If you want real belting economy, use 


COCHECO BELTING 


We guarantee this belting to be the best that can be 

made regardless of price. It is not cheap belting, yet 
its cost is not exorbitant and you will 
find that its use will give you the best 
and most economical results possible to 
obtain on your factory drives. 


Try buying the Williams way ‘‘on 
honor rather than price.’’ Drop a line 
to Dover or any of our branches. You 
will get prompt attention. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, N. H. 


72 Murray St., New York. 
157 Summer St., Boston. 
14 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
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The most progres- 
sive power plants in 
all parts of the world 


contain Westinghouse 
equipment. 
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White 5-Ton Truck owned by Barbee & Co. Ra.eigh, N. C. 


Every Cotton Mill Needs 


White Motor Trucks 


HAT’S the statement of every mill owner who has 
tried them. White Trucks bring all the ad vantages 
of motor transportation in the fullest measure. 

Barbee & Company, Raleigh, N. C., Say—“From the first week 
after the purchase of this truck we have wondered to ourselves how 
we ever managed to handle our cotton between the several depots 
and mills in Raleigh and our warehouse and platform, without a 
White Truck. The absolute satisfaction that your cotton is getting 
there, and getting there quick, is in itself a big dividend on the 
machine. But aside from this we have reaped a material dividend in 
reducing the cost of moving our cotton.” 


Send for Catalogs 


THE WHITE iG COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
BOTH IN QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION, THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES IN AMERICA 
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Increased 
Production 


: : Q 
angement of Motor Wiring ¢ : r ‘ont; . sa 
Arrangement o lotor Wirin ind < Secu ed b Continuous-Running Motor Geared & 
if to Carpet Loom, Bigelow Carpet 


Control Switch for Finisher Picker, 
Co., Clinton, Mass. 


. Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
G-E Motors 


If every machine in a textile mill were run at its highest productive capacitv— 
operated at a steady speed, to reduce wastage—and kept going without delays 
due to power causes, great profits could be realized from the present unusual con- 
ditions of the market for this industry. These conditions can be quickly and com- 
pletely met by driving the machines with specially-designed G-E textile mill 
motors. ? 

The electric-motor drive for textile mills, developed by the General Electric Com- 
pany, brings electric power and the productive machine together—does away 
with long lines of shafting and many belts, thus practically eliminating the pos- 
sibility of delays due to power causes. . 

The engineers of the General Electric Company installed the first electrie drive 
used in textile mills and have supplied a great majority of those used since. This 
vast experience is shown in each part of G-E motor drives which are specially 
built for textile mills in practically every detail—special motors, special control- 
lers, special switches, special clutches, ete., ete. You are invited to avail yourself 
of this quick, highly-economical service to increase your production to meet un- 
usual demands. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: 
Schenectady, New York 25-H.P. G-E Motor Driving 1244 


fe Induction Motor Geared to Winder, 
Knitting Machines, Lion Mfg. Co. 


Empire Silk Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
’ District Offices in St. Johnsville, N. Y 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES 


5218 





| DIXON’S 


The Pioneer 


BOILER 
GRAPHITE 


The action of Dixon’s Flake Boiler 
Graphite is to soften and break up the 
scale already in a boiler, and then to 
coat tubes and sheets with a film of 
graphite to which scale cannot adhere. 
In doing this, no form of graphite is so 
effective as the flake form—and there is 
no flake graphite superior to Dixon's Ti- 
conderoga Flake. Study the question in 
‘*Graphite For The Boiler,’’ No. 34, free. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Established 1827 


SESS 
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Repair Your Carbon Brushes 


We have hundreds 


and be ready for increased business. 
of satisfied customers among the Southern textile mills. 
Send us a trial order today. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
We make and repair all kinds of brushes and brooms. 
S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Shafts, Pulleys, 


ines Boke, BOILER 


Packing, Lacing, ques 


For Mills and 
Public Works, 


Low Prices. 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built te Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOMB AR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Work, 


and Supply Stere, 
ELE TIN OI AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


STITT U MMMM MUM TTT 


NoveMBer, 1914. 


TEXTILE TABLES 


Moisture determinations. 


Yarn counts twist and tensile 
strength. 


Fabric analysis and general chem- 
ical tests on all mill supplies. 


UNITED STATES CONDITIONING & 
TESTING COMPANY, 


340 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 


A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 
200 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


MUELLER 
NAPPER 
Used in the leading 
mills of America and 

Europe. 
For blankets, flannels, 
flannelettes and outings. 
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IT IS THE GARLAND 
STANDARD of INSPECTION 


That means a 


Perfect Loom 


Harness 


The final inspection which each 
one of our loom harnesses re- 
ceives when finished is so thor- 
ough and critical that every har- 
ness which we send out may be 
depended upon as being as near 
perfect as it is possible to make 
it. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


Saco, Maine 
TRave wank 


HOC Mt 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 


Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 


ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 





310 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


746 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 





DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Dobbins Cotton Softener 
Also 
Olammon 


(A concentrated Scouring Compound) 
and 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC MILL SOAPS 
Working Samples Cheerfully Furnished Gratis. 


Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine @ 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 





Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 









Foot-Power Portable Rotary 
Sewing Machine 


Positively the best 
on the market, de- 
signed for moving 
about where it is not 
practicable to use a 
power machine and 
thus can be made to 
serve several ma- 
chines at the same 
time. 










Especially adapted 
for use in cotton an 
woolen mills, bleach- 
eries, print works at 
the printing ma- 
chines, dye works, 
cloth rooms, at the 
fulling mill, shears, 
calenders, gigs, dry- 
















ing machines, etc., or 
any of the different 
finishing processes in 
textile mills. 












Carefully construct- 
ed of the best mate- 
rials, by skilled me- 
chanics. You'll get 
*, satisfactory results 
=. from one of these ma- 

' chines. 


Write for Particulars. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 
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COTTON 


ARABOL GUM G. 


A. Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 


» Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
» Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

« Boils thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarn. 

« Opens the Yarn, Preventing Break-Backs. 

» Lays the Fibre. 


Novemser, 1914. 


Trial Orders Shipped on Approval—Especially Valuable in Hot Dry Weather. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 Williams Street 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 


CAMERON MacRAE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

Acme Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. 

Acme Staple Co.. 

Acme Steel Goods Co 

Albany Sand & Sup. Co 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

American Audit Co. 

American Bond & Mortgage Co. 

American Dyewood Co 

American Machine Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Printing Co. 

American Soap & Washoline 
Co. ; ‘ 

American Supply Co. 

American Tool & Mch. Co 

Angle Steel Stool Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. S moe 

Asher Audit Co., Allan .. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 


B 
Barber-Colman Co.... 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Bayer Co in 
Beer, H. & B 
3erlin Aniline Works 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
3osson & Lane 
Boston-Economy Lamp Division 
Brinton Co., 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Broadbent & Co. 
Buhlman, A. W. 
Bull, Wm. C - 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H 


Cary Mfg. Co 

Cassella Color Co. 

Cocker & Co., M 

Cole Bros 

Collins Bros. Machine Co 

Connecticut Mill Supply Co 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 


D 
Davis, Rogers W 
Davison Pub. Co. .. ‘ 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. oes 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., In 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 


Draper Co.... 2 and ; 


Dufur & Co.. 
Dunn Flyer Co 


E 


Easton & Burnham Mch Co 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co.. 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
we Sia ase 


Emmons Loom Harness Co 


Matwintie Ga, Se Ga ccs ets os 
Eureka Chemical Fire Pail Co. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co.... 


F 


Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


Faweett, Hughes 


Felton & Son Co., S. A.......- 


Felton Brush Co., D. 
Firsching, J. 
Foster Engineering Co. 


For Sale Ads 


G 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Grinnell, Willis & Co. 


H 


Hansburg, E. O. 

Hemphill Mfg. Co , 

Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 

Hill, Nicholas S., Jr. 

Hotel Adelphia 

Hotel Commonwealth 

Hotel Cumberland 

Hotel Marlborough 

Hotel Powhatan 

Hotel Puritan 

Hotel Tuller , sna 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. .. me 

Howard & Morse.. 

Howard Clock Co., E 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Hunt Co., Ine., C. W. 


J 


Jaffray Mfg. Co. 


Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co.... 


Jewell Belting Co. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


K 


Kalamazoo Steel Goods Co.... 

Kellogg & Co., E. H. 

Kemp Mfg. Co., C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Koven & Bro., L. 


L 


Leigh & Butler 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lombard Iron Wks., & $ 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. 


M 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Mason Co., Robt. D. 
Mason Machine Works....... 
Matthews, J. Merritt, Ph. D... 
MecMorran & Co., Edw. W.... 
Mayes, J. H 
Merrow Machine Co 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
Morris & Co 


Morris Machine Works 

N 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricating Co.. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Nye & Tredick Co 


Oo 


Onofrezo Fire Extinguisher 
Mfg. Co. 


OS ae a eee 
Parks Co., G. M. . : 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Phila. Drying Machine Co. 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 

Potter & Johnson Mchy. 

Platt Iron Works Co. 

Pullman Automatic Ventilator 
Mfg. Co. 

Putnam-Hooker Co. 


R 


Reliance Mach. Wks... 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Salkeld & Bros., A. D. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
Schofield Co., 
Schofield’s Sons, J. 
Schwartz & Co., L. 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Scovell & Co., Clinton H. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sou. Engraving Co. 
Spiker, W. C. 
Stafford Co., The 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Oil Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stuart Howland Co. 


Suffern & Suffern : 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Szepesi, Eugene 


T 


Taylor, James 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Threlfall, Wm. V 

Tolhurst Machine Wks. 


Toomy, Frank .... 


U 
United & Globe Rubber Mfg. 
Companies ... 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing 
ee a ee 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vv 


Virus Limited 


w 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co... 
MP NE 42's Paks, coe anes dca 
Wedderburn, Alex J. ......... 
Weimer Bros. 
Weller, Francis R. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 
White Co., The 
White, Fred H 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E... 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Williams & Son, I. 
Willis & Co., Grinnell 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press 
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COTTON 


Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Company 


2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTUREES OF 
The ‘‘Ideal’’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


Flat Steel Heddle Spaced Heddle Drop Heddle 


Duplex Heddle Duck Heddle Doup Heddle 
Drop Wire Cast and Soft Steel Reed Wire 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 








ECONOMICAL. 


165 Broadway, New York. 


The choice of the largest manufacturing plants wherever 
the owners demand efficiency, economy and cleanliness 


Due to its ability to adhere permanently to bearings, there is 
no dripping or spattering on walls, floors or belting. This elimi- 
nation of waste means a reduction in lubricating expense and 
obviates the danger of rotting belting and damaging goods. Made 
only from the highest-grade mineral oils, NON-FLUID OIL is not 
affected by temperature, but retains its ‘‘body’’ in any climate. 
Lasts 3 to 4 times longer than fluid oils or greases—hence is MOST 


















Write today for full information and free samples. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 






CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Asher, Allan & Co. 
Scovell & Co., Clinton H. 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks Co., G. M 


Aniline Colors. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Hill, Jr., N. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 
Szepesi, Eugene. 
Weller, Francis R. 


Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Asher, Allan & Co. 
Scovell & Co., Clinton H. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Bale Rope 
American Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Cordage Mills. 


Bale Ties 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Baling Machines. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 


Banding Machinery and Bandings. 


Cary Mfg. Co. 
Cole Bros. 
Draper Co. 


Banding Machinery (Automatic). 
Cole Bros. 


Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 
Beaming Machines. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 
Bearings, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Bearings, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Bearings, Wooden—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 





t 
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Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jewell Belting Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Rubber). 
Boston Belting Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Albany Sand & Sup. Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Bleaching. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Oo. ; 


Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Jaffray Mfg. (Co. 
Mason Co., Robt. D. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Bleaching Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Jaffray Mfg. Co. 

Malt-Diastase Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Process Co., The. 
Blowers. 

Philadelphia Drying Mach. Co. 
Boards—Form. 

Bull, Wm. C. 
Bobbins. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Boilers. : 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Boiler Systems. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Bound Brook. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Blue Book. 
Davison Pub. Co. 
Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


| 
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Clocks—Tower. 


Cloth Cutters—Electric. 


Cocker & Co., M. 

Felton & Son Co., 8. A. 
Felton, D. D., Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 


Bushings, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Bushings, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Bushings, Wooden—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.., 
Phe. 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Wks. 
Potter & Johnson Mch. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Brushes. 
} 


| 


Cans (Oily Waste). 
Koven & Bro., L. O. 


Card Clothing. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 


Card Leather. | 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Carpet Machinery. j 

Buhlimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machv Co. | 

Schofield. Wm. & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. | 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Cement Machinery. | 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Chairs. 
Kalamazoo Steel Goods Co. 


Chemicals. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. | 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

—" Smelting & Aluminum 
0. 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Jaffray Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Malt-Diastase Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. | 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Process Co., The. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 





Howard Clock Co., E. 


Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Firsching, J. “A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Colors. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Berlin Aniline Co. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Comb Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 


Cordage. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 

chants and Dealers. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Grinnell, Willis & Co. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Putnam-Hooker Co. 

Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 

Weimar Bros. 

Willis & Co., Grinnell. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Consulting Chemists. 
Matthews, J. Merritt. 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. > 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce., 
The. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Equip- 

ment. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. 

Draper Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co., Ltd. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Mayes, J. H. 

Phila. Textile Machy Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Threlfall, Wm. V. 

Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
American Soap & Washoline Ce. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 








Classified Index—Continued 


Cotton Waste Machinery. Engineers, Consulting. 


Howard & Bullough. Buhlmann, A. W. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. | 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm., & Co. Sirrine, Wm. C. 
Crushing Machinery. Szepesi, Eugene 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Weller, Francis R. 
Dobby Chains. ie ; Engines. 
Crompton = & Knowles Loom/  Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. | 
: Lombard Iron Works & Sup. | 
Drawing Frames. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. Morris Mch. Works. 
Mason Machine Works. Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S. | 


Toomey, Frank. 


Saco-l.owell Shops. | 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. | 


Drop Wire. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


Drying Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia Drying Mach. Oo. 


Engravers. 
Southern Engraving Co. 
7... Ws 





Extractors—Hydro. 


Philadelphia Textile Mach. Co. American Tool & Machine Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. Buhimann, A. W. 

Schwartz & Co., L. H. A. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Pans—Exhaust. 


The. 


Duck Baskets. 
Morris & Co. | 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Oo. 


Dusting Megchinery. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Mason Co., Robt. 


Textile Finishing Machinery a 


Howard & Morse. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 


General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
D. Co. 


Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Filing Cabinets. 
Angle Steel 


Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Mfg. 


Dyeing. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
“Machinery. 


Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. } 
Phila. Textile Machy Co. 
Schwartz & Co., L. H. A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Stool Co. 





Finishing. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


The. 
i Ww . Finishing Material. 
Tolhurst Machine orks Berlin Aniline Wks. 
Dye Sticks. Jaffray Mfg. Co. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. Malt-Diastase Co. 
Dyestuffs. National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Bossen & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Fire Appliances. 
Diener Mfg. Co. 





Fire Extinguishers. 
Diener Mfg. Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Ce 


COTTON 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Lcice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 












LAWRENCE, - - . . . . MASS. 
Philadelphia’s Textile | 
Newest ——" 
or 
ee Philadelphia 


Hotel 





400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 
NO INSIDE ROOMS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTAURANTS 

BANQUET and BALL ROOMS 

CONVENTION HALL 

LADIES’ TEA ROOM 
ROOF GARDEN 


(// Hore. ADELPEIA 






















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AT CHESTNUT ano 13TH STs, 


RATES PER DAY: 


Single Rooms, $2.50 to $5 
Double Rooms, $4 to $8 
Suites, $10 to $15 
:| Display Rooms, $3 to $5 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 































































IN THE CENTER 
OF THE 





TWO BLOCKS 







FROM 
BUSINESS, 
ie are SHOPPING, 
READING BE. RB. THEATRE AND 
TERMINALS CLUB DISTEICTS 







Adelphia Hotel Co., DAVID B. PROVAN, Managing Director 













Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 

Heddles. 


Flyers. l 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Dunn Flyer Co. 
Howard*& Bullough. 




















0. 
Farbwerks-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. | 





Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 

Co. 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Stuart-Howland Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Ce. 


& Mfg. 


Fire Pails (Chemical). 
Flour Mill Machinery. 


Fluted Rolls. | 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
MecMorran & Co. 
Onofrezo Fire Ext. Mfg. Co. 


Fire Hose. | 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
United Globe & Rubber Mfg. 


Companies. 


Eureka Chemical Fire Pail Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





Howard & Bullough. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 





Secs-Lewel Shops. Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Fountains, Water. . Crompton & Knowles’ loom 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. Works. 
Frames. Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Fuses. Heddle Frames. : 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. Works. 
Gaskets. 
3 i y Holders—Plate and Cast Iron. 
Pacey. = gona bask Connecticut Mill Supply Co 
Whiton Mch. Co The D. E Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
Grain Bags (ey Pearson, J. T. 
Amer. Supply Co. Motels. 
Gums Adelphia Hotel. 
’ Cumberland Hotel. 
Jaffray Mfg. Co. Marlborough Hotel. 
Harness—Loom. Poubetan. or 
American Supply Co. Puritan Hotel. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Tuller Hotel. 


Works. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 











Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Parks Co., G@ 













COTTON 


To the Trade 


We anticipate no trouble in getting further ship- 
ments of dyestuffs. The manufacturers inform us that 
they have a sufficient force to keep us supplied. 


The only complication that could possibly arise, so 
far as we can see, is that Holland might become involved 
in some way, in which case of course, shipments from 
Rotterdam would cease and Germany would be prac- 
tically cut off from seaboard. It seems to be advisable, 
therefore, to place orders as far ahead as possible so 
that shipments from abroad can be made while condi- 


tions remain favorable. 


FARBWERKE-HOECHST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


H. A. METZ, President 


NovemMBeER, 1914. 
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Hydraulic Machinery. 
Mfg. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Hydraulic Turbine. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Hydraulic Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Investment Securities. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquards. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Kiers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Jaffray Mfg. Co. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Ee 
Brinton Co., 
Hemphill ieee "Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. 
National Machinery Co 
| Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Laboratories. 
Cassella Color Co. 


: Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Lamps (Crabon). 





Co. 


Boston-Economy Lamp Division. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W 





Hw. W. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Edison Lamp Works. 
General Electric Co. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 


Lanters (Electric) 
Servus Rescue Equip. Co. 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mch. Co. 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Bull, Wm. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Leather Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. 


Leather Packings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Co. 


Looms. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 


Loom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Kellogg & Go., E. H. 
N,v. & u..Z. Lubricant Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Lug Straps. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lumbe 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Mercerizing. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Mercerizers. 


Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A. & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Mill Baskets. 

Morris & Co. 

Mineral Soaps. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 


Mining Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Motors & Dynamos. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Mules. 
Mason Machine Works. 





Napping Machinery. 


Buhlmann, A. W. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schwartz & Co., L. H. A. 


Nigrum. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Oils. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Wolf & Co., 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, 
Ete. 
Schofield Co., 


Oil Separators. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Jacques. 
Waste 


Wm. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 
Dutur & Co. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Paints. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


H. W. 


Patent Attorneys. 


Wedderburn, Jr., Alex J. 
Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, 
chine Co. 
Schofield Co., 


Am. Ma- 
Wm. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Tool & Machine Q 
Graton & Knight mf Co. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. 


Press Papers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Presses. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons €Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith, Drum & -Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


The . 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Pumps. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery 
Platt Iron Works Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
rs 


Co. 


e 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boter Co. 


Pumps (Centrifugal). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Platt Iron Works Co. 


Pumping Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 








2) 
oo 








SIZOL 












the Best 


and Least Seconds. 


est Warps; 








Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 





Beeis. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Werks. 
Draper Co. 
Faston & Burnham Mch. Coe 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 





Saco-Lowell Shops 






Schofield Co. Wm. 
Rib Top Outters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 






Oonnecticut Mill Supply Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning 


Rodent Exterminator. 
Virus, Limited. 









Roller Covering. 














Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Oo. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 
Johna-Manville Co., H. W 
Standard Paint Oo. 
Round Leather Belting. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons 






Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & 


Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle 


Saddles—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co 







Press Co 









Co. 








Saw Mill Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Taylor, James. 


Sewing Machines. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co 
Merrow Machine Oo., 


Shafting Rings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Silk Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 

Size Kettles. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 





Co 







The 


Co 


Loom 


Ww. 











Rings Travelers—-Steel and Bronz. 


Ring Co. 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
Cloth 


| 
| 
| 
} 


COTTON 





SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


TRADEMARK 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Berlin Aniline Wks. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jaffray Mfg. Co 
National 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
| Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, American 


Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 
Jaffray Mfg. Co. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


Jaffray Mfg. Co. 

Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Spindles. 

Draper Company. 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 


Spinning Machinery. 
Draper Company. 


Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Co. 
Spinning Rings. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Staples. 

Aeme Staple Co 
Starches. 

Jaffray Mfg. Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


| Stencils. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


| Stools. 


Angle Steel Stool Co 
Kalamazoo Steel Goods Co. 


Stools (Revolving and Adjustable). 
Kalamazoo Steel Goods Co. 





Aniline & Chemical Co. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Co 


ntinued. 





| Thin Place Preventers. 





| Tapes and Braids. | 





Stools (Steel). 
Kalamazoo Steel Goods Co. 


Stop Motion. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Company. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Storage, Coal. 
Hunt Co., 


& Knowles Loom 


w. 


Inc., C. 


Strapping, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works and Sup- 
ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


Weimar Brothers. 


Temples. 
Draper Company. 


Textile Machinery. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Tenters. 

BuhImann, A. W. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., The 

Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Draper Co. 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Transmission Rope. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 
Travelers. 


Whitinsville 


Turbo Humidifiers. 
Parks Co., G. M. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Collins Bros. Mch. 
Draper Companv. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullongh, 

Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 


Trucks (Motor). 
White Co., The 


Spinning Ringe Co 


Co. 


American 





Valves—Steam, Ammonia. Water, 
Etc. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Ventilators. 
Pullman 
Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville Co., 


Automatic Ventilator 


zz. W. 
Velvet and Plush Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Water 





NoveMBER, 1914. 











Southern Representatives 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company. 

Entwhistle & Co., T. C. ’ 

Howard & Bullough, American 


Machine Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Washers, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 


Washers, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent's Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Watchmen’s Clocks. 
E. O. Hausburg. 


Water Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 


Softeners. 
Hungerford & Terry. 


Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 
Weaving. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Winding. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Winding Machinery. , 

Howard & Bullough, American 

Machine Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Taylor, Jas. 
Wire—Drop. 


Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Company. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The. 
Yarns. 


Hughes Faweett. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Ce. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Faweett. 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 








~~ siebbers 
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Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 








Manufacturers of T 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 





Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 











The rate for ‘‘Positions Wanted’’ 
and ‘‘Help Wanted’’ advertisements 
of 40 words or less is one dollar an 
insertion; additional words two cents 
each, payable in advance. Remit- 
tances and copy should reach this ef- 
fice not later than the twenty-fith of 
the month. 

Replies may be sent in care of 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED | 
| 
| 








——=—___--— 


POSITIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED as overseer of weave 
room or designer. Have had four years ex- 
perience as weaving overseer, designer and 
in charge of the cloth room on dobbies, colored 
and plain goods. Will go to any place free 
from malaria. First-class references as to 
character and ability. Address Box 721, 
care of COTTON. 





POSITION WANTED as manager or super: 


intendent of knitting mill. Have held posi- 
tion as fixer, overseer of knitting, and assist- 
ant superintendent. Well known in Northern 
mills. Familiar with all grades of seamless 
hosiery and all modern makes of machinery. 
Graduate of New Bedford Textile School. 
Very best of references given. Address Box 
402, care COTTON. 





WANTED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 34 years. old and married. Fifteen 
years experience from loom fixer to overseer 
in New England mills. Will go anywhere 
Have worked on cotton and silk plain and 
fancy, denims, ticks, awnings, etc. Whitin, 
Crompton & Knowles and Lowell machinery. 
Address Box 50, care COTTON. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of finish- 
ing in cotton mill. 19 years experience in 
plain goods, fancies, domets, colored goods, 
etc. Will go anywhere in the United States, 
large city preferred. Am 36 years old and 
married. References. Apply to Box 404, 
care Cotton. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of dyeing. 
Experienced in handling cotton warps, skeins 
and raw stock. 14 years as overseer in New 
England mills. Am 40 years old and married. 
Will go anywhere. References. Apply to 
Box 403, care Cotton. 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED—Experienced operator for draw- 
ing-in machine made by the American Warp 
Drawing Machine Co. Position permanent. 
Location, South. Address Box No. 350, care 
COTTON. 




















New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Hoisting Engines, 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, . 


Pumps, Gas and 


Pennsylvania 





American Printing Company 
ENGINES FOR SALE. 


One Harris-Corliss cross compound 
900 H. P., cylinders 26” x 48”, stroke 
48”, R. P. M. 75, driving wheel 98” x 
20’, complete with automatic stop, gauge 
board, receiver, engine piping and War- 
ren air pump 14” x 28” x 18”. Installed 
December, 1903. 

One Watts-Campbell cross compound 
800 H. P., evlinder 24” x 44”, stroke 
48” R. P. M. 75, driving wheel 56” x 
24’, complete with automatic stop, gauge 
board, receiver, engine piping and War- 
ren air pump 12” x 25” x 18”. Installed 
August, 1902. 

One McIntosh-Seymour tandem com- 
pound, cylinders 21” and 42”, stroke 30”, 
R. P. M. 150, direet connected to West- 
inghouse D. C. generator, 500 K. W. 125 
250 volts, complete with receiver, envine 
piping, Warren air pump 12” x 20” x 
18”, and switchboard consisting of 
Breaker panel having 2 ammeters and 
rheostat and distributing panel having 
5-400 amp. switches, 2 ammeters, volt 
meters and instrument switch. In- 
stalled October, 1908. 


For particulars and price address 
American Printing Company 
Fall River, Mass. 





None too small to receive careful attention. 















Knitting Machinery 


216 No. Front Street, 


24 Mayo Acme 


YOU CAN GET 


The Lowest Insurance Rate 
By Having a 


“STANDARD”’ 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCK 
‘*‘THE BEST ON THE MAREET.’’ 
Write for Catalog ‘‘C.’’ 


E. 0. HAUSBURG, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


1 Merrow No. 60. 


50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 
120 needles 3% in. 


9 se ee of 
oe for line of sizes. 


100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 


Presses. 
3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 
100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes, 
2 Extractors. 
2 Hosiery Dryers. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 
4 Hosiery Winders. 
60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 
3 Napping Machines. 


1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 
2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 


FOR SALE 


VERY CHEAP INDEED 
FOR QUICK REMOVAL 


Automatic 
pump lubricator. 


Wright 
safety stop; 


18 x 26” 


order; 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Engine, Al 


Berryman Heaters, 100 and 200 H.P. 

6" Pratt & Cady Pressure Valve. 

Steam Pump. 

Closed Tank, 5-ft. dia. 10-ft. long. 
100-H.P. Dodge Rope Drive, practically 
new, with 1,150 ft. 1%’ rope, never 
used. 


24” Hunt horizontal water wheel, in 
case, with 100 ft. wrought iron tube 


fs" thick. 


dia., 


J. Broadbent & Son 


Unionville, Conn. 


iron 


, 





COTTON 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


Fer Weaving, Knitting and all Purpeses 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


Fer Tewel Berders, Tewellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Consignments and Correspondence solicited. 
812, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILDING 


Cotton handled a 


t 
satisfactory guarantee Spinners’ order 


all mill 

} . rs filled 

tly through our own ents from desirable points south 
t 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers ef 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns fer All Purposes 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Werks, Ontarie and Lawrence Sts., PHI).A., PA. 


Send in Your Subscription Now 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
The Only Technical Electrical Journal in the South 
Two Years for $1.00 


Electrical Engineering, Atlanta, Ga 


PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS: 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cer. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 
NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cetton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicage Board ef Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ne make aSpecialty of Binding 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
ica Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 236 CHURCH ST. 


The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Main 872 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 

NEW york / 100 Broadway (Home Office) 

' '‘ 33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

CHICAGO—Marguette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 

BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mills Building. 

RICHMOND, VA—American National Bank Building. 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 

SCRANTON—tTitle Building. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 


This Is Our Improved Modern Stool 


Made with High Carbon Angle 
Steel Legs and Steel Frame. 


It has a 13-inch hardwood seat, and 
the entire framework is nicely finished 
in dark green enamel. The backs are 
double braced and adjustable, with a 
simple motion they can be raised from 
10 to 16 inches. 

No. 44 is same but has an all steel 
12’7 seat, making an entire all steel 
fire-proof stool. No. 4 is No. 44 but 
without back. Cost less than No. 11. 

This No. 11 stool without the back 
is our No. 1. We can make any 
height or style desired. Send for 
Catalog and Prices. 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 
OTSEGO, MICH. 


So. Representative, J. M. VanHarlin- 
gen, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE give 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 
UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN C 
ENGRAVING ~2: 


ATLANTA, GA. 





















167-169 Jackson Boulevard - . 





PATENTS 


ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dept. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 
COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 

Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 





6% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate 


The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 


No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 


Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
| 


Bank Fleer Reyal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO 


A 
sa 
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New Yerk City 100 William &¢. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 





J. MERR . 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. oe en Wm. C. Spiker, C. E. 
i ietiiaiiiiaaiaees CONSULTING EXPERT IN Sena Miiene, 
Water Supply and Sewage Dispecal. Textile Chemistry Hurt Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Evaluations and Reports. BLEACHING, MERCERIZING Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydre- 





Steam and Hydraulic Pewer Plants. 50 E. 41st ST.. - NEW YORK Electric Pewers 








Se ee | FRANCIS R WELLER 


R 


Pp 





ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








J. E. SIRRINE, EUGENE SZEPESI 
Mill Architect and Engineer Textile Engineer 


EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTION 
Engineering for the Textile Industry Exclusively 


Specialt 
= y PRACTICE—NOT THEORY 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments Room 1511, 30 Church Street, 


NEW YORK 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 











ALLAN ASHER, President J. E. EDWARDS, Secretary 


Allan Asher Audit Company 


Hurt Building, ATLANTA, GA. 







PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS pte ped a nei 
EFFICIENCY EXPERTS accountants of established 
MANUFACTURING COST DEVISERS sigs an aaa 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEMATIZERS the actual audits ourselves. 






Correspondence Solicited 









ALSO BRUSHES, INK,MARKING POTS. ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
UBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL “CORPORATION SEALS CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 







KIE ST. WOR EWOOD. AVE Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 


Tee Ege OLDEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA aL ANTA. GA. Sewerage Soetems, ane a Designs and in cifications, Construc 
ion Supervised, yerated. 








STUART -HOWLAND C0. 


Most complete line of 


Electrical Merchandise 


of every description. 


BOSTON 












ae 
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HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
wi a hols @ = 


RROWHATAN 
A WASHINGION DC. 





' “Hotels may come and Hotels may go,” 
but the Powhatan has come to stay. 


Located on famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
overlooking the Executive Mansion, with- 
in easy access to all’ things worth while, 
.coupled with the beautiful view of the 
Potomac and adjacent scenery, makes the 
Hotel Powhatan the most desirable and at- 
tractive hotel in- Washington. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50, $2.00 up. 
Rooms, private bath. 

$2.50, $3.00 up. 


Write for booklet with, map. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, 


Manager. 





Hotel Marlborough 


Broadway, 36th to 37th 
St. 


This famous hotel has 
been entirely remodelled 
and refurnished, up to date 
in every appointment, and 
can now compare favor- 
ably with any hotel in the 
city. 





It has the most con- 


A LOCATION UNSURPASSED venient location, being 
IN NEW YORK CITY. within five minutes from 


the Pennsylvania and N. Y. 
Central Stations, within a few seconds of the leading 
theatres and department stores. 


No other hotel on Broadway has such large and beau- 
tiful rooms at the rates of 


$1.00 Per Day and Up; Rooms with Bath, $1.50 
Per Day and Up. 


$1.00 ADDITIONAL EACH PERSON. 
VISIT OUR WORLD FAMOUS EATHSKELLEE. 





COTTON 
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Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comforts 


New HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at 
Adams Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, yf 50 Single, os 50 Up Double 
3.00 


200 2.00 
100 4 © ‘¢ 2.50 ie 4.00 “ 
100 = 23 *3.00to 5.00" > ae 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. 


ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 
Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Exellente 


See Lee 


hie NEY 


Pall (als =< SS 





Commonwealth Avenue 


Near Massachusetts avenue 
car lines and subway station 





= . * . =~ 
Che Distinctive Boston House 
and an exceptionally comfortable hotel. 

t Single rooms from $2.50. Combined sitting room, 
gbedroom and bathroom from $4. Self contained 
suites. Special rates to permanent guests. 

Some globe trotters have been good enough 
to say that the Puritan is one of the most at- 
tractive and homelike hotels in the world. 







The patronage of cotton men is solicited and it 
will be a pleasure to mail to you the illustrated book- 
let of the hotel and guide to Boston and its historic 
vicinity on receipt of your card. 


Cc. 0. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 54th STREST 
Near 50th St. Eubway Station and 53d St. Elevated 











“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 
Also 7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 


Best Hotel Accommodations in New York at Reasonable Rates 


$2.50 WITH BATH, AND UP 
Suites $4.00, and Up 
All Hardwood Floors and Oriental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant. Prices moderate 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 











UST AND LINT are usually present in the 
atmosphere in which Textile Motors oper- 








"ees FACT that our lubricat- 
ing oils are extensively used 
in cotton mills year after year, 
speaks volumes for their high ef- 
ficiency and economy. 
q If you are not getting Standard 
Oil quality and service, with its 
incidental low cost for your lu- 
brication, write us about it today. 


@ Our experts are at your ser- 
vice. Get in touch with us. We’d 
like to show you what Standard 
Oil Service would mean in your 
mill. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in Kentucky) 
Louisville, Ky. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 














ate, and always cause trouble unless spe- 
cial provision is made to guard the motor against 
them. You’ll not have this trouble with 


Allis-Chalmers 
Textile Motors 


because, either for individual or group drive, 
they are absolutely protected from _ these 
troubles by end caps which prevent dirt get- 
ting into the bearings and injuring them. The 
rotating element is partially free of access and 
easily cleaned by air. 

There are many points of superiority about 
the Allis-Chalmers Textile Motor which will 


please you. 
Write for Particulars 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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the open. The disease is also contagious to them. 


3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one dozen, $6.00, 


Rice’s Mill White 
is the only OIL paint giving a GLOSSY 
tile-like surface. It is the Original ‘‘Mill White’’ 


Beware of substitutes because they contain varnish and 
crack. Write for booklet ‘“The Difference,” and sample 
board. Sold direct by the sole manvfacturers: 


U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
22 Dudley $t., Providence, &. |. 


The Rope Drive’s 


Greatest Improvement 


No. 95126 


Hunt Tension Adjustment Coupling Spliced 
in the Rope Ready to Put on the Drive. 


When the HUNT TENSION ADJUSTING 
COUPLING is used you take up all stretch dur- 
ing the life of a Transmission Rope by simply 
twisting the coupling which twists up the lay of 
the rope. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE COUPLING. 

1. Ease and rapidity of installation. 

2. Even tension on all ropes. 

3. No resplicing costs or delays. 

4. Added efficiency to the drive. 


Write for catalogue 1128, describing the Coup- 
ling and our “Stevedore’’ Transmission Rope. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U.S. A. 


45 Broadway, N. Y. City Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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RATS KILLED BY SCIENCE 


3y the use of the wonde ” bacteriological preparation discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean Danysz, 
of Pasteur Institute of Paris. Used with striking su:ecess in the United States and Europe for many years. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is absolutely harmless to all animals 
other than mouse-like rodents. Because of the feverish condition caused by the Virus the Rodents die in 
HOW MUCH TO USE: For factory and mill build- 
ings, from one to two dozen tubes for each 5,000 square feet of floor space. PRICE: One tube, 75c; 


VIRUS LIMITED, Dept. 4, 72 Front Street, NEW YORK 


243 SOUTH ST. 





The Connecticut Spinning Ring. 


The Connecticut Spinning Rings are Harder, Smoother, 


The Connecticut Drop Wires are Free From Burs, Exact 


A Request for Sample Ring, Drop Wire or Holder Will 









PEE pe - T 
YLINDERUIL: 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C." will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 


May we go into the subject with you? 


Sl on 9 ieee 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 





MANUFACTURED BY A NEW ORGANIZATION 


Quality and Service is Our Aim 
Quality and Service Will Save You Money 





Flatter and Truer to Round than any made to date. 


PLATE AND CAST IRON HOLDERS 
ALL PATTERNS DROP WIRES AND HEDDLES. 


to Size and of Uniform Temper. 


Have Prompt Attention. 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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Does Away 
With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 


Minimum 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 
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Let your 
Engineer see 





Floor this, then let 
Space us arrange 

— for our cus- 
Becoming tomers to 
universally tell you of 
used in the big fuel 
Oil Mills saving it is 
Cotton effecting for 
Mills ‘them. 


Gins 





OUR EXPERTS WILL 
SEE YOU. 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 








SUBMIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS---EITHER SPECIAL OR 
OTHERWISE---TO US AND WE WILL ADVISE 


Without Expense or Obligation to You, the Cost of a Pure Water System Installed at Your Plant. 


NORWOOD WATER FILTERS 


Are Built in All Sizes to Suit Location and Conditions 


A BATTERY OF THREE PRESSURE FILTERS. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 









Here are some of the mills which 
have installed Norwood Filters: 


MANCHESTER MILLS: 
Manchester, N. H. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
North Adams, Mass. 


We do the rest if you write. 


Florence, Mass. 
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That Condensation Costs Money 
SAVE IT 





A heat unit in the return condensation is just as valu- densation—You can not afford to reduce its temperature 
able, and more so, than the heat unit in the furnace. through an inefficient trap, or a steam pump. Get it all— 
Therefore you cannot afford to lose any of your con- Deliver it back to your boilers at its initial temperature. 


Morehead) 





SYSTEM 


That's the answer. That’s the solution to the big prob- 
lem in your plant. 

A trap—a dozen traps cannot serve you as the Morehead 
System does. 

A steam pump—the best steam pump made—will cost 
90% more to operate and cannot deliver the water within 
150° to 200° Fahr. of the temperature sometimes handled 
by the Morehead System. 

For 25 years the Morehead System has been solving 
condensation problems in hundreds of Textile Plants. It’s 
your only safe and economical solution. 

Let’s go into details now. Write. Ask our Textile 
Dept. for the complete particulars. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company, Detroit. Mich. 








Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 



























“WESTON” HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Type with 36-inch Basket 
Specially Adapted for 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


The American Tool & Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 
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Walter F. Sykes & Co., imeonrens 


Main Office: 
85 Water St., New York 
Branches 
113 Broad St., Boston 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Paterson, N. J. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street. 
Western Representative. United Indigo & Che mical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 
Macon, Georgia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


NEW 


EDITION [RvR 


27th ANNUAL 1914-15 


Now Ready 


Invaluable information for firms selling or buying 
from the following lines: 


Cotton Mills 
Woolen Mills 
Worsted Mills 


Cotton Goods Converters 

Yarn Dealers 

Raw Silks, Etc. 

Cotton Dealers 

Wool Dealers 

Hair Dealers 

Waste Dealers and 
Manufacturers 

Mattress Makers 

Textile Supplies 

Classified Directory of Mills 


Knitting Mills 
Jute Linen & Flax Mills 
Canada Mills 
Dyers, Finishers, Etc. 
Commission Merchants 
Mills with Dye Houses 
Full details are given in the reports regarding mills and 
dyers above. The dealers’ lists are complete and accurate. 
Thousands of changes have been made and hundreds of 
new firms added in the new edition just issued. 


Office size, $4. Pocket size, $3. Salesmen’s Directory, $3. 


Prepaid anywhere. Circular of full contents on request. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. ee ae a 
New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 


223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIALTIES 


SOLVENE 





ALL KINDS OF 


Bee Jaffray M’fg Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








SIZING COMPOUNDS FOR 


COTTON AND WOOLEN WARPS 





Textile Chemical Specialties alee 








SIZING COMPOUNDS FOR 








BLEACHERS, DYERS & FINISHERS . STARCHES 
F AND W : 
FORMULAS GIVEN FOR ANY : “ : nt DEXTRINES 
18 Dunham Place 
KIND OF TEXTILE FINISHING OR ° GUMS 
BLEACHING BY OUR EXPERTS Brooklyn, N. Y. DIASTASE 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Manufacturers of 





SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA = 














WING & EVANS, Inc., 








DE-SIZING 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have com- 
plained that Malt de- pecs A compounds were ex- 
pensive and hard to han 

DIAX, made by the MALT. DIASTASE CO. 
brought down the price and made its use easy. 

X, because it is better, is being used with 
great success by the largest Bleachers, Finishers, 
and Dyers. 

Write Us for a Free Demonstration 

Sample. 


Malt-Diastase igo! 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories, - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 
Sizing, BLEACHING AND FINISHING Materials 


Ciba and Cibanon 
FAST VAT DYES 


Manufactured by the 


Society of Chemical Industry 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 





MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS 
SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 






SELLING AGENTS 
22 William Street, 


NEW YORK 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Gastor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Soluble Grease 
Soluble Wax 
Soluble Rosin 
Olo Soffene 


Turkey Red Oil 
Alizarine Assistant 
Castor Soap Oil 
Bleaching Oil 


Monoline Oil Snowflake Softener 


Victroline T. R. Soap 
Soluble Oil Oleine 


FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Offices ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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American Soap & Washoline Co. 


Established 1861. 
COHOES, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of TEXTILE SOAPS AND SOAP POWDERS in the 


United States. 
FOR ALL COTTON MILL USES. 


For Sale By— 


Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Waters Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 





BLEACHERS AND DYERS ForMore Than 


100 YEARS 


Capacity 35000 Pounds Daily 


FREDKRMASON gg @ W. J. BURTON 


(3 PRES & TREAS o SECRETARY 


THEROBERT D. MASON 








PAWTUCKET.RI. ccr‘ait uses. 


Threads in 









BLEACHERS! 


If you don't Know modern 
bleaching 


You are not an expert bleacher. 


You are like an old Kettle; 
serviceable until something 
better is found for which the 
Office is on the lookout. 

Ever hear of Peroxide bleach- 
ing? 

Of course. But do you Know 
that it can be applied to your 


goods and what it will do to 
them, and at what cost? 


For free ‘ ‘Correspondence 
Course” on Peroxide Bleaching 


apply to 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 







CO. 


Bleach.Dye and Mercerize 


All Kinds . Also Wind- 

W and ing on 
of Cotten Ms eal ° Skeins Quills, Tubes 
Yarns and 





THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


SPECIALTIES:—Beiwzo Fast Colors (fast to light) 
Diazo Fast Colors (fast to washing and light) Katigen 
Colors (Sulphur Colors fast to light and washing). 

Importers of the Products Manufactured by 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO 






Leverkusen, near Cologne on Rhine, Germany. 





Cassella 
Color 


Company 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Providence 
Atlanta 


Montreal 
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Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
FIRE-RESISTING 
cela The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and _ Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 









Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, an1 for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 


tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
Established 1852 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 








The Delahunty Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors 


Sizes from 12” to 72” 


Dyeing Machine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile and Mining Machinery 





Belt Write for 

Engine Catalog 

or Motor 

Driven 

Belt Also 

Engine Direct 

or Motor Connected 
Revolving Cylinder Dyeing and Circulating Driven Electrically 
j Driven 





yeing Machines 


For Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, and Slubbing. 


Open Top Extractor. 





Hosiery Dyeing Machines, ‘ 
Tomtom and Onxidssing Machines. Tolhurst Machine Works 


| ner ate meeps oe TROY, N. , & 
Fred H. White, Sou. Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Office and Works, PITTSTON, PA. John S. Gage, Western Rep., 1311 Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 


HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 


TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patemt automatic clamp 
chain. 











MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


Kay and Foxwell Patent Guider and Feeder 
for Tentering Machines, Calenders, Etc. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The Proctor Dryers We also make Auto- 


are built entirely matic and _ truck 
of metal with all yarn dryers, stock- 
bearings outside ing dryers, dryers 


away from the for knit goods, tow- 


heat, two fea- els, ete. Cloth dry- 


ers. All of these 





tures which make > 
the Machines not Proctor {Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. machines g ive a 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 


only absolutely fire maximum capacity 


proof but also very at the minimum cost 


substantial and du- for operation and 





rable. upkeep. 


Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers, 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT DYESTUFFS 
BLEACH YOUR STOCKINGS 


WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BLEACHING EQUIPMENT 


Machines in all sizes 










Capacity from 50 to 500 pounds per batch 





For detailed information address Department F. of 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 


“Builders of the Best” Labor Saving Devices 


Coral and Cumberland Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 












Machinery 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
for 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 





Kiers a Tenters 


Skein + SSE am ay r Calenders 


Mercerizing ‘e Hydraulic 
Machines Presses 
Mangles — Folders 
| Warp Mercerizing Machine 


| The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 


New York Office, 30 Church St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








100 COTTON Novemser, 1914. 








Use the Original 


Sam’l T. Stephenson's 
Uneed-a-Bar 


BELT DRESSING 


Absolutely no Rosin. Perfect adhesion of Leather, Canvas, or Rubber Belts, the Three in 
One Dressing. Every bar guaranteed. Sample gladly sent. 


ALBANY SAND & SUPPLY CO., - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

















ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC CLOTH 
FEEDERS for TENTERS, etc. 


Saves $400 to $800 per year 
Simple, easily attached and fully 


THE “KOVEN” 
OILY WASTE CAN 


The Most Perfect Made 
ma Made of open hearth steel, galvan- 
ma ized. Bottom is three inches above 
the floor. 
Shell under bottom is perforated so 
that if contents should catch fire 
the air space under can would pre- 
vent burning of floor. 
Lid laps over shell and opens in less 
than an upright position, therefore 
will close itself. 


guaranteed. 


L. H. A. SCHWARTZ & CO. 
40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
MIAKERS OF 


On LON On i Ge es rea ttret. 


Boston, New York and Chicago 
wiitiri bat ee ee eee ee ee 


Approved by Insurance Exchanges Everywhere 


Want full particulars? 


aa) L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street, New York. 





ae 








Try These at Our Expense! 


We will gladly send you a Kalamazoo Steel Stool or Chair, 
of any style you may select, by prepaid express. Try it at 
our expense. 

You'll find them ideal for your mill, being neat, attractive, 
light and sanitary. Will last indefinitely—the first cost being 
the final cost. No middleman’s profit, as we sell them direct to 
you. 

Strong, durable and rigid. They can not bend, wobble or 
fall to pieces. Meeting with approval wherever used. 


Send for Catalog and Price List. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL GOODS COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Automatic Stock Dryer Fae Complete Equipments for | 
with te 


ro soe) Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Scouring, Carbonizing. 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotton, For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 
Wool, Hair, Rags, etc Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Yarn. 


Hot Plate PRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


K..UreC IO — 








